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Henry @ Rowlands 
“Wonderful Story 
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NATIONALPARK 


T GLACIER NATIONAL PARK refined 
hotel comforts contrast with Nature’s 
wildest, most tremendous sights. 








Last year thousands more tourists than in any 
previous year scaled its Alpine heights— fished 
its tumbling streams—rode by launch on its azure 
lakes — motored through its pine-laden valleys. 
Modern hotels-in-the-forest and chalets. Tepee 
camps. Vacations $1 to $5 per day. 


Glacier Park is on the main trans-continental 
line of the Great Northern Railway. Visit Glacier 
National Park, the Spokane Country, and the 
wonderful Lake Chelan Region, directly en route 
to the Pacific Northwest. 


A camping tour ‘long the shores of Lake Chelan 
is a big experienc>. Then go on to Seattle, 
Tacoma, Puget Sound, Portland, Astoria, Van- 
couver, Victoria—each with a delightful resort- 
country of its own—and Alaska. 


The twin Palaces of the Pacific—S. S. *‘ Great 
Northern’’ and S. S. ‘* Northern Pacific’’—three 
times weekly between Portland, Astoria and San 
Francisco. Folder on request. 


Special round trip fares to Glacier National 
Park, to the Pacific Northwest, Puget Sound and 
Alaska. Write for Aeroplane map folder and 
illustrated descriptive Glacier National Park and 
Lake Chelan literature. 














Pee seeron C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Manager SS AAA ag ey a 


Day’s Thrills 





Dept. 34 St. Paul, Minn. EE ll 


ar —_—e = —_— 
C. W. PITTS C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Great Northern Ry. 
Asst. General Passenger Agent | Dept. 34, St. Paul, Minn. | 
210 South Clark Street Please send me Aeroplane map folder and descriptive Glacier 
Chicago National Park and Lake Chelan literature free. 


S. LOUNSBERY : | 


General Agent, Passenger Dept. 


GlacierNational Park 1184 Broadway 
New York 
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This Neirse wil 


Protect your ace 


They work in the glare of sun or calcium— 
the. film folk—and the natural bloom of the 


skin protests. 


“Something to soothe, and cool, and protect 


me!” the delicate skin 


texture calls out. 


Ask for the San-Tox Nurse and her cooling, 


balming toilet purity! 


Let San-Tox Cold Cream work its purifying, 
pleasant complexion-magic on your face. 


Let San-Tox Enchant- 
ment Complexion Powder 
bring to the cheeks its 
beautifying charm. 


Invite the fresh mouth- 
purities of San-Tox Tooth- 
Paste to have their will in 
polished teeth and pinkly 
wholesome gums. 

“San-Tox for purity” 
means just these things— 
to you and to the San-Tox 
druggist, too. 


De Pree 





SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 


Would he offer to re- 
turn your money on any 
San-Tox preparation were 
it not so? 


Can there be a better 
indication of pure prepa- 
rations and the sort 
of druggist who deals in 
them? 


There are 125 San-Tox 
preparational creations, 
whose purity is symbolized 
by the San-Tox Nurse. 


Chicago 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Miss 
Anita Stewart 
Has 


Hair Insurance 





















(v= your hair a chance. Keep your scalp free from dust 
and dandruff. Let the stiff, vibrant, penetrating Russian 
bristles of the SANITAX BRUSH stimulate your hair roots, 
giving that luxuriant softness and healthy sheen which only 
good, live, clean bristles produce. 


She Insures a Healthy Scalp 
Witha 


ANITA 


SUPER 
BRUSH 


Examine your old style hair brush. Would you dare use a towel in that 
condition? Yet your scalp should be as clean as your face. Think of the 
protection and comfort of a really clean brush—one that you can wash, 
boil or otherwise sterilize. A moment under the hot water faucet and 
a SANITAX is as sweet andclean as new. No amount of washing can in- 
jure it. The light open-work metal construction affords no place for dan- 
druff or hair-destroying germs. GetaSANITAX today. At your dealer’s 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price, $4.00. Money back if not satisfied. 


Insist on the genuine SANITAX. Name 
plainly stamped on handle. There is a 
complete SANITAX line including Foun- 5 
tain Bath and Shampoo Brushes, hand 
and complexion brushes, etc. 

Sanitax Military Hair Brushes for men meet every 
requirement of the most fastidious, Handsome 
set of Military Brushes in fancy case, $5.00. Send 


dealer’s name for Free Booklet, ‘‘Your Hair,’’? 9S 
full of valuable hints on HairCare. Write today. 


SANITAX BRUSH COMPANY 
2351 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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When Charlie Chaplin Earned $25 a Week 19 


_ Rare Photographs of the World’s Foremost Laugh-Maker. 
A Teare of Joy (Photograph) aa 
Ethel, the Delectable Keystone Statuette. 
Pearls of Desire Henry C. Rowland 24 


The Latest and Most Thrilling Love-Tale of a World-Renowned Author. 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


Stars of the Screen and Their Stars in the Sky Ellen Woods 35 


Astrology, and Some Marvelous Marsh- Fairbanks Coincidences. 


Oh, See the Pretty Birdie! Randolph Bartlett 36 
Why Does the Photoplay Baby Laugh—or Cry? Here’s the Answer. 

“The Man Pulled a Lever” (Photographs) 40 
Helen Holmes’ Baby Practices Locomotive Engineering. 

The Silent Master (Fiction) Jerome Shorey 41 
An Enthralling Short Story of the Mysteries of Modern Paris. 

Close-Ups By the Editor 51 
Timely Comment and Editorial Observation. 

Petrova, the Working-Girl 54 


Sketches of the Emotional Olga in Her Jersey Studio. 
Drawings by Raeburn Van Buren 


The Road to Biskra Victor Rousseau 56 
Another Episode in the Fascinating Adventures of Peggy Roche, Saleslady. 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell. 


The Progress of Pauline 67 
A Remarkable Photographic Biography of the Girl on the Cover. 

“Marse Connelly” 71 
Referring to Edward J., Peerless Actor In and Out of Celluloid. 

“In Reply to Yours” 72 


Gladys Brockwell Demonstrates Her Skill as a Correspondent. 
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Arline Pretty Was Born That Way 
And Still Is, By Name and Nature. 


Who’s Whose? (Photographs) 
That is, Who’s Married Around the Studios? 


Powell, the Military Heart-Burglar Julian Johnson 


David, a Leading Man, Suffers an Interview. 


Mary Anderson of the Films 
The Petite Namesake of a Stage Celebrity. 


The Follies of the Screen Alfred A. Cohn 
A Keystone-Ziegfeld Analogy, with Interesting Illustrations. 

The Shadow Stage Julian Johnson 
A Department of Photoplay Review. 

The Girl at Home (Fiction) Constance Severance 
In Which It Is Shown That Violets Are Sometimes Better Than Orchids. 
Plays and Players Cal York 

All the News About Everybody and Everything in Motion Pictures. 


The Last Straw Kenneth Mac Gaffey 
“Pete Props,” Dismal Humorist of the Lot, Says Good-Bye. 


Illustrated by E. W. Gale, Jr. 
Why Do They Do It? 


An Announcement of Interest to You. 


The Deader (Fiction) Cyrus Townsend Brady 
A Tense Love Story of a War-Torn Sea—a Tale of Today’s Belligerency. 


Illustratéd by R. F. James. 
Studio Conditions As I Know Them Capt. Leslie T. Peacocke 


Facts, not Theories, for Scenario Writers; by a Master of the Craft. 


In Re The Ince-Photoplay Scenario Contest 
Here’s the Answer to the Questions You’ re Asking. 

The Puzzle Contest 
Continuing the Pictorial Riddle of Names and Places. 

Seen and Heard at the Movies 134 
Oddities Aural and Optic, Reported by our Readers. 

Questions and Answers | 135 
The Wellspring of General Photoplay Information. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of Photoplay Magazine, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1917. 


State of Illinois, / ss 
County of Cook.5 *”"* 


THULE CALLER CELL CLL 
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_ Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared James R. Quirk, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Vice President and Business Manager of the 
Photoplay Magazine, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, James R, Quirk, Chicago, Ill. Editor, Julian Johnson, Chicago, Ill. Managing Editor, 
None. Business Manager, James R. Quirk. 2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, 
or, if a corporation, give its name 


PTTL EP ELLER LLU LLULL CREEL 


and the names and «ddresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Edwin M. Colvin, Chicago, Ill.; Robert M. Eastman, Chicago, Ill.; James R. Quirk, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. Hodgkins, Chicago, Ill.; Wilbert Shallenberger, Waterloo, Iowa. 3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, ccntain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any cther fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this afflant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, cur corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (This informaticn is required from daily publications only.) 


JAMES R. QUIRK, 
Publisher. 


KATHRYN DOUGHERTY. 
(My commission expires June 17, 1920.) 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of March, 1917. 
[SEAL.] 
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You Try It 
Ten Days Free 


Think what you can get now 

for $39.96. A genuine No. 4 

Underwood—the standard visible 

Nubilt typewriter, with back spacer, 

two-color ribbon and tabulator—com- 

plete with waterproof cover, new 

ribbon and special touch typewriting 

ae f instruction book—the machine that is 

Marae fu ' — the leading typewriter of the 
nynrnw 0) eee “oy world. 


Guaranteed to be delivered in per- 
fect condition! Guaranteed to 
give complete, perfect satisfac- 
tion for five years! Ata price 


1/, Manufacturer’s Price 


Moreover, you don’t have to buy it to try it! We will 
send one to you on Ten Days’ Free Trial. Write all you 
please on it for ten days and then if you are not perfectly 
satisfied, send it back at our expense. What’s more, if you 
do not care to buy, you may rent it at our low monthly 
rates. If later you want to own it, we will apply six 
months’ rental payments on the low purchase price. 


Make Twice Its Cost by Extra Work 


Any national bank in Chicago, or any Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agency 
anywhere will tell you that we are responsible. Learn all the facts 
about this remarkable offer. Write us today—send us your name and 
address on the attached coupon—or a post card. Ask for Offer No. 53. 


Our Other Plan Brings You This Underwood 
This is a new plan—Our Agency Plan. You 
are not asked to do any canvassing—no soliciting 
of orders. You simply co-operate with us. Become 
one of our nation-wide organization. You can eas- 
ily get your Underwood /ree by this new plan. Write 
tonight—send your name and address on the cou- 


pon or a post card and learn all about Offer No. 53. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM & 


Established for a Quarter of a Century 








34-36 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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PHOVOAY | Al] Advertisements 


have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 


This Section Pays. 
87% of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the past year have re- 
peated their copy. 
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FORMS FOR AUGUST ISSUE CLOSE JUNE FIRST 











AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


HELP WANTED 





$120 IN DAYS IS BIG PROFIT, BUT JENNINGS MADE 
it in 8 hours. How? Selling our wonderful, brand new, repeat 
advertising proposition to retail merchants, stores, etc., every 
where; our book tells —— write quick. Winslow Cabot Company, 
60 Congress Building, oston, M assachusetts. 


SELL 
m Calif rnia. 
Mission Bead Company, 


AGENTS WANTED TO. 
flower bead necklaces fro 
proposition. 


BEAUTIFU L Fe RAG ‘RANT 
Absolutely new. Write for 
Office 7, Lous Angeles. 
TRUNKS, 
large profits. 


GET OUR PLAN FOR MONOGRAMING 
Traveling Bags, ete., by transfer 
Motorists Access ries | Co., 


AUTOS, 
method Very 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

AGENTS—i300% PROFIT FREE 
letters for store and office windows: 
Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., 

DECALCOMANIA TRANSFER INITIALS. YOU 
on automobiles while they wait, making $1.38 profit on $1.50 
job; free particulars. Auto Monogram Supply Co., Dept. 12 
Niagara Bldg., Newark, N. J 





SAMPLES: GOLD SIGN 
anyone can put on. Metallic 
Chicago. 





APPLY THEM 





BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINES AT ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 
for our catalog “B.”” 8S. C, 
Kinzie, Chicago. 





SEND 2c¢ STAMP 
Hanson eae Agency, 4926 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ADVERTISE—25 WORDS IN 100 MONTHLIES $1.25. COPE 
Agency, St. Louis. 


NEEDLEWORK HELPERS. SEND 10c FOR FULL OUTLINE 
your work and Needlework Instruction Book and 2 Full Size Balls 
Elgin Maid Crochet Cotton. Write today. Intern’1 Helpers 
League, Dept. A, Chicago, , Hllinois. 





MAN OR WOMAN TO TRAVEL “FOR OLD- ESTABLISHED 
firm. No canvassing: $1,170 first year, payable weekly, pur- 
suant to contract; expenses advanced. V,. Nichols, Philadelphia, 
a., Pepper Bldg. 

BIG PAY, FREE TR AVE L, 1 FOR | TRAF FIC INSPECTORS. 
We fit you in 3 months for influential position. Quick promotions. 
Big salary—all expenses paid. Ask for Free Booklet G-20. 
Frontier Prep. School, 3uffalo, _ N. » a 





THOUSANDS GOVE RNME NT JOBS OPEN TO MEN-WOMEN. 
$75.00 month, Steady work. Sh ert hours. Common education 
sufficient. Write immediately for free list of positions now obtain- 
able. Franklin Institute, Dept. B-212, Rochester, N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT PAYS $900 TO $1,800 YEARLY. PREPARE 
for coming ‘‘exams’’ under former Civil Service Examiner. New 
Book Free. Write Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017, 
Rochester, me Be 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMON- 
strate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. Railroad fare paid. 
Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha, Neb. 








WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN TO QUALIFY FOR GOVERN- 
ment positions. Several thousand appointments to be made next 
few months. Full information about openings, how to prepare, 
ete., free. Write immediately for booklet CG-1449, Earl Hop- 
kins, Washington, D. C, 





EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 


MUSICIANS! IF YOU WOULD PLAY FITTING AND COR- 
rect music for moving pictures, send $2.25 and receive by regis- 
tered return mail our ten lesson course of instructions, complete. 
Stolley-McGill Pub. Co., 356 E. 45th St. South, Portland, Ore. 

SHOR THAND THE NEW WAY—BOYD SYSTEM. THE 
Wonder of the Age. earned in 30 Days in Spare Time. 100 

150 words a minute. Writers hold World’s Reeord. Send 
today for Special Offer, Catalog and Sample Lesson. Chicago 


Home Study Schools, 552 Reaper Block, Chicago, Illinois. 





EARN $25 TO $60 WEEKLY. MEN! WOMEN! BE A 
Proofreader—Learn at home, Write t day for Booklet 2. 
American School of Proofreading, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


BIG PROFITS NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS YOU. 
No experience needed. Our machines are used and endorsed by 
Government institutions. Catalog Free. Capital Merchandise Co., 
510 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. MOTION PICTURE MACHINE WITH 
full equipment in excellent ¢e mdition, Box 295, Woodworth, ie? 


WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF 
Picture Show for sale. Cash price, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

[D FLOOR 


FOR LE ASE—G ROU ND THEATRE. 700 SEATS 
with large stage and equipment in best business section, city 
$0,000. Fine basement underneath for roller rink or other use. 
Rent very reasonable. Address Theatre, 521 Kentucky, Quincy, Ill. 











GOOD MOVING 
description. D. F. Bush, 





GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 





TRICKS, PUZZLES, JOKES, MAGIC GOODS. 
Stage Supplies, Mindreading Acts, 
sions. Free large illustrated 1917 
Dept. 402, Oshkosh, Wis. 


PLAYS, WIGS, 
Sensational Escapes, and Illu- 
Catalog. Oaks Magical Co., 





OLD COINS AND STAMPS 





WILL PAY $75.00 FOR 1884 TRADE DOLLAR. 10 CENTS 
for 1912 nickels, S. Mint. We buy for cash premiums all rare 
coins, bills and stamps to 1912—all rare old cents to dollars. 
Send 4¢ now. Get our Large Coin Circular. Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 

$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR 
dated before 1910. Send 10 
Value Book, 4x7. 
fortune, 
is Be 

17 VARIETIES HAYTI 81 \MPS 20c. LIST OF 7.000 
varieties, low priced stamps free. Chambers Stamp Co., 111-F 
Nassau Street, New York City. . 


HUNDREDS OF COINS 
cents for New Illustrated Coin 
Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 
Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 








TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS, ALL, MAKES FACTORY REBUILT BY 
famous ‘Young Process.’ As good as new, look like new, wear 
like new, guaranteed like new. Our big business permits lowest 
cash prices. $10 and up. Also, machines rented or sold on 
time. No matter what your needs are we can best serve you. 
Write and see, now. Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 91, Chicago. 








FILM DEVELOP KIt 10¢ PER ROLL. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY “‘HINTS TO WRITERS OF PHOTO- 
plays, Short Stories, Poems.’’ Also catalog of best books for 
writers. _ Atlas ‘Publishing _ Co., _94, Cincinnati. 

“HOW TO Ww RITE A PHOTOP LAY” BY C. G. WINKOPP, 
1342 Prospect Ave., Bronx, New York City. 25 cents. Contains 
model scenario, 








PHOTOGRAPHY 





ENLARGING, DEVELOPING, 
thing in photographic work. 
and 20c for finished 
N. Front, Philade Iphia. 


PRINTING, ETC. 
Guaranteed quality. 
sample Enlargement. 


EVERY- 
Send Negative 
Myland, 2123 





BROWNIE PRINTS, 
Work returned next 
112 Merchants Station, 


2c; 3x4, 3x5 
day, prepaid. 
St. Louis. 


la and Posteards, 3c each. 
Kodak Film Finishing Co., 





FILMS DEV. 10c, ALL SIZES. PRINTS 2%x3%, 3c: 
8%x4%, 4c. We give Profit Sharing Coupons and 24 hours 
service. Work guaranteed. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s 
Com. Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 





PATENTS 








WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 
books sent free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 763 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Continued 
SONGWRITERS 








SONG POEMS WANTED. BIG DEMAND. WRITERS RE- 
ceive over $1,000,000 yearly from publishers. Send for National 
Song, Music & Sales Service Booklet. Brennen, Suite 99, 1431 
Broadway, New York. 

SONGWRITERS’ “KEY TO SUCCESS’ SENT FREE. THIS 
valuable booklet contains the real facts. We revise poems, com- 
pose and arrange music, secure copyright and facilitate free pub- 
lication or outright sale. Start right. Send us some of your 
work today for free examination. Knickerbocker Studios, 166 
Gaiety Building, N. Y. City. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY TYPED. TEN CENTS PAGE, 
including carbon. Anna Payne, 318 Sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INDIAN BASKETS, BEST MADE, 
Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 

















CATALOGUE FREE. 





Philadelphia 
Walnut at 13%: 
Centrally located 


Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
Room with bath, $2up 


Re. 
Mgr: 
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Commence $75 Month ” Franklin Institute 
Increase to $150 “ 5" Dept. B196, Rochester, N.Y. 


Sirs: Send me,without charge, 
sample Railway Mail Olerk Ex- 
amination questions; schedule 


tion Sufficient . showing dates and places of exam- 
inations; list of other government 


Sure Pay. Life & jobs now easily obtai 
‘ ’ tainable and free 
Job. Pull Un- 6° = book describing them. 
mecessary. ,° 
Ps NAME 


Ad 
| es” ADDRESS eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee Tee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


Common Educa- 
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WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks | 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





eyond 
Your Job!” 


‘“‘There is not a man in power at the Bethlehem 
Steel Works today,’’ says Charles M. Schwab, in 
the American Magazine, ‘‘who did not begin at 
the bottom and work his way up. Eight years 
- Eugene Grace was switching engines. His 
ability to out-think his job, coupled with his ster- 
ling integrity, lifted him to the presidency of our 
corporation. Last year he earned more than a 
million dollars. . . . . Jimmie Ward, one of 
our vice-presidents, used to be a ‘stenographer. 
The fifteen men in charge of the plants were selected, not 
because of some startling stroke of genius, but because 
day in and day out, they were thinking beyond their jobs.’’ 





If you want to be somebody, to climb to a position of re- 
sponsibility, get ready for it. Do what you are doing now 
better than the men beside you, and train for the job ahead. 
You can do it—in spare time—through the International 
Correspondence Schools. 

For 25 years men with ambition and I. C.S. help have 
been making spare hours the stepping-stones to successful 
careers. Last year more than 5,000 reported that their 
studies had won for them advancement and increased sal- 
aries. Over 130,000 men in offices, shops, stores, mines and 
mills and on railroads all over America are preparing in 
the I. C. S. way to take the next step upward. 

Join them! All you need is just ordinary brains, the 
will to do, and the firm resolve to think ahead of the job you 
now hold. The I. C. S. are ready to make the rest easy. 
Make your start. Mark and mail this coupon. 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


| Box 6470 ’ SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Car Running Window Trimmer 


Electric Wiring 


Show Card Writer 
Telegraph Expert 


Outdoor Sign Painter 


Practical Telephony RAILROADER 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 

Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 

Gas Engineer Stenographer and Typist 


OIVIL ENGINEER 

Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


Cert. Public Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

Traffic Management 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 

Railway Mail Clerk 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 











Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING AGRICULTURE J German 
Sheet Metal Worker Poultry Raising | French 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER () AUTOMOBILLS Italian 

Name 

Occupation 

& Employer = 

Street 

and No. en 

City State 





If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it beiow, 
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‘What can I do to gain the charm of a 
skin you love to touch?” 


Do you know it depends on you whether or not you have the charm of ‘‘a skin you 
love to touch’’—the charm every girl can have if she knows the skin secret told below? 


VERY day, as old skin dies, new skin forms to 

take its place. ‘This new, delicate skin will be 
just what you make it. If you neglect it, it gradu- 
ally loses what attractiveness it has, grows less re- 
sistant and you forfeit the greatest charm you can 
possess. But by the proper daily treatment you can 
keep this new skin so strong and active that it can- 
not help taking on, gradually, but surely, the charm 
of ‘‘a skin you love to touch.’’ 


Spend five minutes this way tonight 


Just before retiring, lather your washcloth well 
with Woodbury’s Facia] Soap and warm water. 
Apply it to your face and distribute the lather 
thoroughly. Now, with the tips of your fingers, 
work this cleansing antiseptic lather into your skin, 
always with an upward and outward motion. Rinse 
with warm water, then with cold—the colder the 
better. Finish by rubbing your face for a few 
minutes with a piece of ice. Always be particular 
to rinse and dry the skin well. 




















You will feel the difference at once. A 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
is sufficient for a month or six weeks of this treatment. Get a cake 
today. You will find Woodbury’s Facial Soap for sale by. dealers 
everywhere throughout the United States and Canada. 


Send 4c now for book of famous 
skin treatments 


One of the Woodbury treatments is suited to the needs of your 
skin. Get them all, together with valuable facts about the skin and 
its needs in a miniature edition of 
the large Woodbury Book, “’A 
Skin You Love to Touch.’’ For 
4c we will send youthis miniature 
edition and a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap large enough for a 
week of any of these famous skin 
treatments. Write today. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co.. 506 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincin- 
nati Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, 
address The Andrew 
Jerzens Co., Lid., 506 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, 


Ontarto, Send now for 


this miniature 
edition «f the 
Woodbury Book 
on the skin and 
its needs 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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MILDRED HARRIS 


isn’t quite 17. She played child’s parts with the Vitagraph and New York 
Motion Picture companies when she was ten. She was born in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. Her Fine Arts work has been with Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
in “Old Folks at Home” and with Robert Harron in “The Bad Boy.” 





E. K. LINCOLN 


in addition to being a dog fancier on a large scale and a farmer with a 
model farm in Pennsylvania, is well known in filmdom, which he entered 
in 1912. He has appeared with Lubin, World, Vitagraph, and Lincoln 
Players. He is six feet tall and has had five years’ stage experience. 
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CARMEL MYERS 


without any previous experience, was given a trial as “extra” at the Fine 
Arts Studio and made good. A few months later she was given the fem- 


” 


inine lead opposite Wilfred Lucas in “A Love Sublime.” She is the daughter 


of a Los Angeles rabbi and is only 16 years old. 
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WILLIAM S. HART 


spent over 18 years on the legitimate stage. As a depictor of western char- 
acters he has had no equal, as his remarkable * attests. He is 43 


years of age and was born in Newburg, New York. He has just renewed 
his contract for a term of years with Thomos H. Ince. 





MAY ALLISON 


is no longer playing opposite Harold Lockwood, with whom she co-starred 
for several years. She has appeared in Famous Players, Lasky, American, 
and until recently, Metro pictures. To the clicking camera she brought 
three years’ stage experience. Married? No! 


Phcto by Hartsook 
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EARLE WILLIAMS 


has spent his entire film career with Vitagraph. He was born in Sacra- 
mento, California, in 1880. It was during a summer of his extensive stage 
experience that he discovered he liked the Cooper-Hewitts better than the 
footlights. He has co-starred for several years with Anita Stewart. 
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BEVERLY BAYNE 


made her first film appearance with Essanay without previous stage expe- 


She was born in Minneapolis in 1895 and was educated in that 
She has 


played opposite Francis X. Bushman during practically all her celluloid career. 


rience. 


city, in Philadelphia and at Hyde Park High School in Chicago. 
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SHIRLEY MASON 


is, next to Marguerite Clark, the tiniest star in filmland. She stands 59 
inches in her bathing suit. She is 16, and until she joined McClure Pictures, 
was with Edison, playing under her own name—Leonie Flugrath. Viola 
Dana is her elder sister by just one year. . 
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When Charlie Chaplin Earned 
$25.00 a Week 


By 
John Ten Eyck 









Mail from his English home, 
in Spokane, Washington. 
These Karnoits were Albert 
Austin, Charles Chaplin and 
Muriel Palmer. 




















PON finishing “Broad- 
way Jones,” his first 
photoplay, George M. 
Cohan, overlord of the Ameri- 
can theater, made sure of its 
success by writing the subtitles 
in his own graphic, pungent 
style; a style whose figures of 
speech are more potent than 


other men’s figures of speech be- 
cause Cohan’s similes are invariably 
in everybody’s language. He employs 
the comparison that “gets” every man 
and woman, regardless of age, race, 
residence or education. 

When Broadway Jones hired Sherry’s 
great New York ball room for a party, he 
gave the caterer a check in payment. And 
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Chaplin’s famous 
vaudeville 
“tipsy swell.’’ 


ad 


At the left, a little re- 
miniscent mal de mer 
on the ship that carried To the 


him over. right, the 
Below, transcontinental- sacred 


ing with a party of em- mud- 
inent fellow Thespians. SCOWS. 
Pick out Charlie, the 

sartorial wonder. 


the check came back. 
Whereupon Broadway 
protested to the restau- 
rateur : 

“Why, my balance in 
that bank would make 
Charlie Chaplin look 
like a pauper!” 

And the line is a bi 
and unfailing laugh. In 


- 








When Charlie Chaplin Earned $25.00 a Week 


The debonair 
world idol 
today. 


Above, the Karno 
vaudevillians wait for a train at 
Colorado Springs. The hour, 7 

A. M.; the temperature, zero. 
kight, this tailor’s nightmare 
was snapped in San Fran- 
cisco a few years ago. 





two years, 
Charlie Chaplin has become 
the artistic Croesus of the 
world, the chief embodiment 
of frenzied finance in the 
movies, the golden clown of 
the ages. With a salary of 
considerably more than half 
a million a year—why not? 
Recently Mr. Chaplin un- 












































earthed and sent to PHoTropLay a collection 
of photographs taken just a few years ago, 
when he was poor, comparatively unknown, 
and no figure of speech:for anybody save 
the small time vaudeville manager and the 
proprietor of the actor’s boarding house. 

Shortly after 1900, Fred Karno, the 
English creator of pantomimes, put on an 
extremely successful vaudeville act called 
“A Night in an English Music Hall.” 
This act was soon transported to America, 
with Billy Reeves playing the tipsy young 
swell who was the chief fun-maker. As the 
vogue of Karno’s piece continued, a second 
company was sent out through the west. As 
nearly as can be figured, Chaplin began 
playing the drunk about 1910. The exact 
date is not important, but it was in those 
years, and in his Karno associations, that 
Chaplin finally got to Los Angeles. Here 
Mack Sennett saw him—at Spring Street’s 
Empress Theater—and paralyzed him with 
an offer of more money per week than 
he had ever seen; a total of $175! 

This set of photographs, however, doesn’t 
concern the magnificent premier offer of 
Mr. Sennett, nor those affluent days in 
which Mr. Chaplin reached the command- 
ing salary of $50 a week from Karno. 

It does concern the days when Chaplin 
first came to America; the days when he 
was doing the hardest work of his life for 
$25 a week ; the time in which he made his 
limited stage reputation as a fun-maker. 

Chaplin played in several Karno pieces 
in this country, among them “A Night in a 
London Club.” All were echoes of the 
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popular “Night in a Music Hall,” but as 
is the way with imitations, none reached the 
success of the original. 

Still, Chaplin avers that these were the 
happiest days of his life. He was seeing 
the world. He was enjoying human 
nature, and he was storing up in his mind 
the little satirical observations which have 
put his screen work, despite its buffoonery, 
as far above the mere gymnastic comedy as 
the present day photoplay is above the old 
fashioned motion picture. 

Probably you saw Chaplin in those days. 
I know I did. Remember him? Rather 
indistinctly? I think we all remember 
Billy Reeves better, for he was the first, 
and Chaplin touched the popular-priced 
time as a sort of follow-up. Chaplin was 
finding himself, so that it took nearly three 
years of Karno playing to establish a real 
reputation and make himself a riot. Toward 
the end of this period a new vehicle called 
“The Wow-Wows” was written for him, 
but it wasn’t exactly a sensation, and he 
went back to the original. Wherever he 
traveled, Charlie in those twenty-five-dol- 
lar days played but one part—the dress- 
suited drunk. Sometimes he wore the 
moustache, but the famous shoes were an 
addition of his camera years. 

And, such was his attire, his circum- 
stances or the snapshot camera that wrote 
those sunlight records, that he looked a 
lot older than he does today! At any rate, 
he. was considerably heavier, as you may 
see by a study of the Market Street snap- 
shot with the rah-rah hat. 











A Celebrity’s Son 


HE is world-renowned, thanks to her flicker-duplicates that flash out nightly on the 
white barriers from Coney Isle to Bom-Bom Bay. Her director, too, is quite cele- 


brated, but of course he has not entered her blue-white arena of dazzling fame, and 


never will. 


He gave a tea for her, in his apartment in up-town New York, on a recent Sunday 


afternoon. 


It was her first visit. Her inevitable mother was there, and forty or fifty other per- 
sonages who dropped in and out during the casa matinee. 

Presently he found her standing in front of a black-and-white reproduction of an 
old man’s head, done centuries ago by a Dutch master. He wondered what thoughts 
were rattling around in her charming little ivory head as she faced this simply-framed, 


unsigned reflection of an aged burgher. 
So he said: “Well... . ?” 


And she answered, glancing at him and then at the picture: “My! How much you 


resemble your father!” 
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THEL TEARE, strangely enough 

~ for one bearing so damp a name, 
comes from Arizona. She is a native 

daughter of Prescott and also lived in 
Phoenix during childhood. ‘Then she went 

to Los Angeles, and some time later she was 
cavorting on the stage. A tuneful voice 

and what they call “personality” were 





responsible for a lengthy vaudeville career 
and then came the inevitable: movies. Miss 
Teare was the girl in the Ham and Bud 
comedies for three years and later she was 
starred in her own comedies by Kalem. 
Now she is a journeyman comedienne at 
the Keystone laugh foundry. In the 
camera tapestry above, Miss Teare is the 
slicker in the slicker, with the fishnet. 
















I recognized the spare sails from the Circe. Even at that distance 





Pearls oft 


When the first venturesome Spanish caravel, deep-laden with Indian gold, fled before 
bright mist over the whole world. Having exploited the wonders of the Carribean, 
sea-spell became a witchcraft destined to endure as long as the oceans themselves. 
the eternal romance of the South Seas. Mr. Roland’s story is a pulsing narrative of 
heroism and a wonderful love which knows neither bounds nor shame. If you fail 












































































By Henry C. Rowland 


CHAPTER I 


TS my blurred senses, the palms sup- 


posed to shelter the bungalow looked 

like green parasols blown inside out 
by a summer squall, while the distant boom 
of the surf seemed the diapason of a great 
many different sized bells, some oddly 
muffled. Large doses of whiskey and 
quinine, with an occasional calomel spree. 
was my trouble, for the sharp attack of 
fever had intrenched itself around the 
hepatic sector, so that when presently 
Charley Dollar came running up to tell me 
that Captain Billy Connor’s Favorite had 
just rounded the point and was beating up 
to the lagoon, I walked to the end of the 
verandah and saw quite plainly two iden- 
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tical close-reefed schooners, the more dis- 
tinct being considerably to the right and 
rather higher in the field of vision than her 
twin, which phenomenon proves that I 
stood not only in need of calomel, but also 
the services of an oculist to correct an 
error of refraction. 

But a few minutes later, as the Favorite 
stood across the entrance on the port tack 
and I threw my strong binoculars against 
her, the need of an eye doctor became even 
more apparent. Captain Billy Connors at 
the wheel was normal enough, and there 
was only one of him, while the hands 
clustered forward appeared all shipshape 
and proper. But here in the waist were 
three obvious optical illusions which had 
no part in the scheme of things in this 


I could see that the canoes 











were laden with our effects. 





Desire 


the warm Trades toward the Azores, the tropic seas threw their enchanted scarf of 
the Latin navigators drove their galleons into the vaster fields of the Pacific, and the 
The fullness and variety of modern life, set against this mystery, have only enhanced 
twentieth century ambitions and passions flung in a setting of buccaneer deviltry, epic 
to read ‘‘ Pearls of Desire,’’ you miss the great literary adventure of the year. 


Illustrations by Henry Raleigh 


particular region of the Pacific. ‘Holy 
Saint Kit . . . ! I gasped, and 
gripped at the ant-eaten railing. ‘Is it 
whiskey and calomel, or am I beginning to 
see with my pineal gland?” For two of 
these hallucinations were white women. I 
had not seen such startlingly white ones 
for many months—nor had I wanted to, for 
excellent reasons of my own—while the 
third optical error was a corpulent gentle- 
man with a large, red face, smooth shaven 
and partly eclipsed by a round pith helmet. 

‘‘Now what sort of unconsecrated cargo 
is Billy Connors bringing here?” I asked 
myself with heat, for a dose of fever al- 
ways leaves me in an ugly disposition. It 
was evident that this deck load of fragile 
freight had been consigned to me by some 


mysterious shipper, as there was no point 
farther in the Favorite’s itinerary where it 
could have been landed with safety. Cap- 
tain Billy was going on to different parts 
of Melanesia where he would not have 
risked such perishable goods ashore, while 
too long a voyage aboard the schooner 
might have seriously impaired their fresh- 
ness. As the schooner tacked again and 
hauled in on the beach, my powerful lenses 
revealed to me that both ladies were of 
charming symmetry, while their male com- 
panion appeared to have been plucked at a 
perihelion of ripe rotundity and succulent 
contents. ‘‘What a candidate for a cor- 
roboree !’’? T thought. “It would 
be as much as the Favorite is worth to let 
old Matawomba or any of his confreres and 
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Photoplay 
fellow gourmets merely his 
structure above the rail!’ 

I was anything but pleased to see the 
party and more than half tempted to get 
me to my couch and give out that I was 
crievous ill. But Island hospitality and 
my regard for Captain Billy forbade, so I 
shifted into clean whites and issued some 
orders to my major domo, a capable Malay. 
There was no lack of accommodation for 
as two vears previously I had built 
an extension to the bungalow in the antici- 
pation of sharing it, and all else belonging 
and appertaining to me, with a certain 
maiden of San Francisco, also if it so 
pleased them to honor me, her aged par- 
ents and maiden aunt. However, a more 
Juxurious and centrally located establish- 
ment being offered under similar terms, she 
had seen fit to cancel her agreement with 
me almost on the eve of her departure, 
which breach of good. faith had seriously 
impaired the former sweetness of my na- 
ture, particularly in reference to her arbi- 
trary sex. 

My house was kept always in order, but 
I was barking at the boys on general prin- 
ciples when informed that Captain Billy 
had put off for the beach alone in his gig. 
Going down to greet him, I was struck by 
his curious air of embarrassment. Captain 
Billy feared nothing in heaven or earth or 
the waters on top of the earth, but he was 
well aware that I had turned misogynist, 
and he now approached with his winter 
apple face all puckered and his smooth- 
shaven mouth askew in what was intended 
for an apologetic expression. The old chap 
looked as guilty as a sheep-killing dog. 

“How are ye, Jack,” he asked, with an 
effort at heartiness, ‘but no need to ask, is 
there now? Another dose o’ fayver with a 
touch o’ jaundice. You stick too tight to 


pipe super- 


guests, 


the island, lad. Y’are needing a change of 
air.” 
“Oh, stow that, Billy.” I answered. 


“Who are your passengers?” 

‘Why then, they are none other than his 
Riverence the Bishop Emiritus av Massa- 
chussetts or New Hampshire or wan o’ thim 
states and his sister-in-law, Mrs. Stormsby, 
who is a fascinatin’ widdy, and her niece, 
Miss Enid Weare. His Riverence has been 
sent out to investigate the moral status av 
the Polynesian aborigine and is compilin’ 


a book entitled “The Regeneration av a 
Race.’ The ladies are his guests. They 
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are now on their way to Bougainville and 
I consinted to give them a passage this far, 
thinkin’ you might soon be goin’ there, or 
if not, that you would not mind puttin’ 
them up until Miiller calls on his way 
back, which should be next week.” 

I answered rather crossly that they might 
stay there as long as they pleased, but that 
I should be unable to officiate personally as 
host, having planned to sail for Samoa in a 
couple of days to bring back a schooner 
which I had purch rased. Incidentally, I 
planned to visit en route a small desert 
island charted under the name of Troca- 
dero Island, the pearling privileges of 
which I had bought as a two-year conces- 
sion from the German government. 

‘Trocadero, is it?” said Captain Billy. 
“IT know the place. Just an atoll and a bit 
crater pokin’ up out o’ the sea. But there 
is a spring 0’ good water at the head o’ the 


lagoon. But I doubt ye will find shell 
there. lad. and from the formation it is 
likely ye will be able only to skim the 


edges, as the water must be very deep. I 
mind I anchored in seven fathoms wit’ the 
old gurrul’s nose-pole pokin’ the man- 
groves.” 

I told him carelessly that it was merely 
an off-chance that hadn’t cost me anything 
to speak of, as the Germans had probably 
done some prospecting on their own hook 
before leasing the concession, but that I 
had an idea there might be some loose shell 
under the bar and meant to have a look. 
Then I suggested that he should bring his 
guests ashore, as I had ordered tiffin. I 
knew that my general manager, young 
Harris, who was just then at one of our 
adjoining plantations some miles up the 
coast, would be delighted at the arrange- 
ment, he having recently wearied me with 
his sighs for a pretty white face. 


HILE I was giving the bungalow a 

few finishing touches, Captain Billy 
returned with our guests and I went out 
on the verandah to greet them. The bishop 
proved to be a corpulent old chap of about 
sixty with a ruddy, jovial face in which was 
set a pair of keen, twinkling blue eyes. 
Mrs. Stormsby, his late brother’s widow, 
was a tall, well-built woman who looked to 
be not over thjrty-three. She had a peculiar 
expression of intensity about her widely- 
spaced eyes and a broad mouth which 
showed firmness despite its full red lips. 























At first glance, she impressed me as a 
woman with a sense of grievance over 
something. Her niece, Enid Weare, inter- 
ested me in spite of myself. She had the 
face of a _ vriggish schoolboy, serious- 
minded and w ith an intolerant expression ; 

and the boty of a very tolerant and any- 
thing »ut serious-minded nymph. With 
such steady, uncompromising grey eyes 

short nose, flat cheeks, almost sulky mouth 
and combative chin, one would have ex- 
pected to find the figure of a Spartan youth 
instead of a Venus. It struck one also that 
her face was in constant rebellion at being 
superimposed in relation to the voluptuous 
rest of her and was in a chronic angry pro- 
test at the association. 

The genial bishop was all apologies for 
the intrusion, deplored the force of cir- 
cumstances which obliged them to throw 
themselves thus informally upon my hos- 
pitality (there had been some breach of 
contract on the part of a chartered 
schooner), besought me fervently to be 
frank in so stating if their entertainment 
for a few days would cause me the slightest 
inconvenience. He kept interrupting my 
protests that I was most pleased and hon- 
ored and that his action fell entirely within 
the code of Island etiquette. I concluded 
by stating that my only and great regret 
was that an imperative business errand 
made it necessary for me to sail for Samoa 
in a couple of days, but that my superin- 
tendent, Mr. Harris, would be only too 
delighted to do everything in his power 
which might render their sojourn as pleas- 
ant and interesting as possible. 

The two ladies left all of this perfunc- 
tory apology to the bishop, appearing them- 
selves to find the situation quife fitting and 
proper. They had no doubt been taught 
that their presence and entertainment could 
only be considered as a boon to the com- 
munity they happened to be in. At the 
end of a short conversation, I could read- 
ily picture the correct and gloomy mansions 
they were wont to inhabit and could form 
a good idea of their incomplete and arbi- 
trary opinions on humanity in general. 
The good old bishop was a Virginian, but 
the ladies were Bostonians of the most 
radical class and appeared to have spent 
their lives in a sort of social cold storage. 
And yet, I felt somehow that Mrs. 
Stormsby contained calories capable of 
melting large chunks of ice were they to 
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find their outlet. 
enigmatic. : 

“Well,” said I_to myself with an inward 
sigh, ‘here is where I shall have to clothe 
the nakedness of the lily with a heavy coat 
of paint and de-odorize the suggestive per- 
fume of the rose. I shall also give orders 
to break out the top hamper of some 
pajamas from the store and swathe the 
brown torsos of the boys at work about the 
premises. Also it is necessary for me to 
consult the chart and take soundings, be- 
fore embarking upon a cruise of casual 
conversation.” One gets lax on the equator 
and I wondered how young Harris was 
going to stand the strain. 

Captain Billy had -run some distance out 
of his course to disembark these Olympians 
on Kialu, so after many protestations of 
unbounded obligation from the bishop and 
the appreciation of his kindness limpidly 
expressed by Mrs. Stormsby and her niece, 
he betook himself to sea. I walked down 
to the beach to see him off. 

‘“Rale quality, Jack, now are they not?” 
said he, a little nervously. 

“Yes, you old swine,” I growled. ‘“Blue- 
blooded rectified to the n-th degree. The 
bishop appears to have some red corpuscles, 
but the ladies. . . .” 

He gave me a knowingly sinful, or sin- 
fully knowmg, look and winked. “Miss 
Enid shud wear yashmac and feridje,” said 
he, “but of Mrs. Stormsby I am not so sure. 
Have ye never seen an active volcano cov- 
ered wit’ a fall av snow? There is fire 
benathe, or I am a Chinyman.” 

“Well,” I answered, “I’m no Arctic 
explorer; wherefore Samoa for mine. The 
moral strain is too great for a hardened 
sinner like myself. Good-bye and be 
damned to you.” 

“Good- bye, lad, and God bless you,” 
Captain Billy heartily replied, “and mind 
ve, Jack, look sharp workin’ in on Troca- 
dero. ‘There’s lashin’s av reefs for miles 
and miles to the southward. The bottom 
must be wan big plateau. . like a 
dish av tripe. I have seen breakin’ water 
all about befure ever sightin’ the crater. 
That is the reason why nobody ever goes 
there.” 


Enid, however, was 


OUNG Harris returned the following 
day and enthusiastically undertook the 
entertainment of the ladies. Both were 
good horsewomen and fond of the exercise, 
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Charley Dollar had the wheel, and as he turned, the horror was reflected in his dripping 





face. 
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The brim of the sea was actually beginning to topple. 
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so that he was able to 
serve them as drago- 
man while yet attend- 
ing to his duties. The 
worthy bishop, whose 
physical efforts were 
confined to calis- 
thenics with knife 
and fork, attached 
himself to me, for 
whom he appeared to 
have conceived strong 
sympathy. I did not 
object, because he 
was such a cheerful, 
happy soul, a_ fast 
colored optimist for 
whom everything ap- 
proached the limits 
of perfection. Had 
this referred only to 
his own possessions, I 
should have written 
him down-as a hope- 
less paretic, but on 
the contrary, it em- 
braced all things con- 
tained in his milieu. 
Kialu was-a garden 
of paradise (oh, 
never mind the can- 
nibals and fever and 
things), my cook 
merited the cordon 
bleu, no fish so deli- 
cate as ours Swam any 
other seas and after 
tasting a coeur de 
palmier a la mayon- 
naise he could die 
happy. As for the 
host, he was a prince 
of good fellows, a 
king, (only his cloth 
prevented my under- 
going an apotheosis 
froui his lips) and he 
lived only for the 
happy day when 
Providence might 
permit him to greet 
me at his gates. 

He puffed around 
at my elbow in the 
stewing heat, wet 
patches forming over 
the full contours of 
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his pectoral muscles, through his white 
coat, and his handkerchief a sponge 
at the end of every hundred yards. I was 
getting my -old schooner Circe ready for 
ea and had hauled her out for a bit of 
viking. She was an ancient yacht of 
ibout 100 tons and had been a cup winner 
n her day, but her construction was based 
on faulty principles and I now distrusted 
ner staunchness. This was to be her last 
voyage, under my flag at least, and on the 
delivery of my new one, I meant to have 
the Circe broken up. Considering her years 
of faithful service, I hated to do so, but 
she was a composite boat—wood planking 
over iron frames and secured by copper 
fasteners—and the contact of the iron and 
copper had caused an electrolysis which 
had eaten away both metals and left the 
Circe very sick. I was inclined te doubt 
that she would have ridden out a hard gale, 
but felt no fear for the voyage to Samoa, as 
it that season fair weather was practically 
issured, while the prevailing winds were 
favorable. 

The Circe was back at her moorings and 
the bishop and I returning from an inspec- 
tion of her when, as we strolled up to the 
bu-galow for a cold drink, I discovered 
that he had something on his mind. He 
was perspiring more freely than usual (if 
this were possible) and appeared to wear 
an embarrassed air. Seated in a wicker 
chair on the breezy verandah, with a 
brimming John Collins at his elbow, he 
burst out suddenly :— 

“My dear Kavanagh, I wonder if you 
would think us frightful spongers and 
abusers of your delightful hospitality if I 
were to ask you to take us with you to 
Samoa on the Circe?’ He drew a fourth 
fresh handkerchief from his pocket and 
proceeded to squeegee his rotund face. 

[ told him of course not, adding un- 
truthfully that nothing would give me 
greater pleasure, but that I had understood 
they wished to go to Bougainvi ille. 

‘There is no hurry about that,’ 
“We can go there later by 
see, my dear chap, Captain Connors rather 
intimated that, while Captain Miller is a 
splendid fellow and an excellent navigator, 
his schooner, though staunch, is far from 
being modern in its appointments and not 
as clean as oné might wish. I have been 
rather in dread of the voyage on the 
ladies’ account. While able to rough it if 


serge 


’ said he. 
steamer. You 


necessary, they are perhaps unduly fas- 
tidious about certain details of daily life 
the little niceties, you under- 
stand . . .’—he waved his plump 
hands—“‘the bedding . the toilet 
facilities, the minor features disregarded 
by us men but painfully trying 
to those steeped in the refinements of con- 
ventionality . . .’—he regarded me 
with appeal. 

I thought of Miiller’s sloppy old tub and 
its sloppy old skipper and nodded. The 
Jungfrau was an untidy baggage at best, 
whereas the cabin of the Circe could still 
boast the glory of her former yachting 
frills. Besides, old Miiller was no re- 
specter of persons and guite capable of 
shuffling about in grass slippers and 
pajamas, the latter often short their due . 
complement of buttons, while his crew 
maneuvered nonchalantly as a band of 
apes. It seemed well within the bounds of 
probability that the hyper-sensitive Mrs. 
Stormsby and her prudish niece might get 
served out to them more than a full ration 
of local color on the Jungfrau, and old 
Miller be quite oblivious to their squeam- 
ishness. So, with an inward curse and an 
outward smile, I assured the bishop that 
it should be as he wished, whereat he boiled 
over with benedictions and reinforced his 
liquid affinity. 


[ATE -R, Mrs. Stormsby buttressed these 

expressions of gratitude. This was 
after dinner, as we were standing at the 
end of the verandah in appreciation of the 
moonlight on the lagoon. One slope of 
this snow-covered volcano (to quote Cap- 
tain Billy) had thawed in my direction on 
her discovery that I was the author of 
what is flatteringly considered a standard 
work on the ethnology of the Pacific, and 
I was beginning to perceive that the forma- 
tion beneath was less bleak than one might 
have thought. Nor was there any fault to 
be found in its contour, as I was grudgingly 
forced to admit. She was really a very 
beautiful woman in a strongly vital way 
and the mellow moonlight seemed to soften 
and enrich her charm, diluting the flame of 
her abundant hair and edging her rather 
Slavic features with a subtle-charm. 

“You are very good to us nomads, Mr. 
Kavanagh,” said she. “I have been rather 
dreading the voyage to Bougainville, less 
on my own account than for Enid. The 















poor child is so hypersensitive about some 
things.” 

I answered bluntly that she would pr “ 
ably marry some day and get over thi 
Mrs. Stormsby shook her head. She -was 
a little shocked, I think. 

“Enid is not the marrying sort,’ 
she. ‘The mere suggestion of such a thing 
upsets her frightfully. Perhaps it is the 
result of her peculiar bringing up by two 
prim old maiden aunts and an ascetic uncle 
who held peculiar views on . . . eh 

social questions. She dislikes men 
and has never been intimate with any 
woman that is, to the extent of 
discussing personal things of a certain 
character. Even the sight of the half-clad 
natives, which is unavoidable at times, 
seems to arouse in her a sort of angry 
shame.” 

“That is sheer prudery,” I observed, 
“and the sooner she gets over it the better 
for her. What she needs is a course in 
trained nursing—or else to take the veil 
and be done with it.” 

Mrs. Stormsby shook her head and the 
moonlight flashed from her ruddy hair 

“That would entail religion,” said she, 
“and the child is anything but religious. 
She is almost a pagan in some respects. I 
actually believe that it would give her less 
compunction to kill a man than to have him 
see her, even accidentally, en déshabille. 
I am telling you this so that you may 
understand any little peculiarities which 
might otherwise puzzle or offend you.” 

“Thank you,” I answered rather 
“T shall exercise infinite pains not to see 
her en déshabille.. My life, though un- 
important, has still a certain value to me.” 

Mrs. Stormsby laughed, with a low, rich 
inflection which rather surprised me. I had 
not believed that she could laugh like that. 


dryly. 


“Nonsense,” said she. ‘You know what 
I mean. So please don’t be cross if her 
manner seems peculiar at times. The 


slightest hint of the unconventional dis- 
turbs her more than one can realize. and 
when in these moods she is 


not very 
gracious.” 

“Very well,” I answered. ‘We'll try 
our best not to shock her. Only please 


warn Miss Weare against coming on deck 
before eight bells, and I shall give orders 
to the hands not to roll up their trouser legs 
and to dry out wash clothes over the 
bow.” 


Pearis of Desire 


said 





CHAPTER II 


ings RE = days later we sailed, laying a 
course for Trocadero Island where I 
stieeaie to leave Charley Dollar, my 


Kanaka foreman, with three divers and 
their gear, to prospect over what bottom 
they could until my return from Samoa 


with my new schooner. 

rocadero Island, so named I imagine 
from its resemblance at some miles to the 
southward of the Paris Trocadero as seen 
from the Champs de Mars, was merely the 
crater rim of an extinct volcano, on the 
lower lip of which a later upheaval had 
occurred. These tumuli at the two ex- 
tremities, with the lower ridge between, 
gave the fancied resemblance to the Troca- 
dero. ‘The actual land area of the island 
was probably not over five hundred acres 
and its topographical features contained a 
large, irregularly shaped lagoon or atoll, 
some precipitous cliffs deeply seamed and 
eroded, and a little lake of sweet fresh 
water in the crater of the small superim- 
posed volcano, its level being perhaps a 
hundred feet above that of the sea. Bar- 
ring a meager fringe of palms and a belt 
of scrubby brush back of the beach, there 
was no vegetation to speak of, but in a 
little bight at the head of the lagoon there 
was a deep pool of clear, cold spring water. 
This may have had its later source from 
the crater, or it may have had the same 
source from some underground or sub- 
marine watercourse which found exit 
through the core of the volcano, when its 
depths were rent by eruptions. 

[ had once put into Trocadero for water 
when that aboard had gone stale and the 
place nad impressed me as a possible though 
limited pearling ground, but I had not 
lingered to prospect, as the weather was un- 
certain and I had no diving gear. The 
approach to the island was also difficult 
and dangerous for many miles seaward and 
I hac observed certain areas of broken 
water before actually sighting the land. 
As Captain Billy said, the bottom appeared 
to be ridged like a dish of tripe, and for 
this reason vessels rarely visited the spot. 
Nor did I believe that natives ever went 
there. Trocadero having nothing to offer 
them. ‘The only signs of animal life were 
the vast quantities of sea-fowl which ap- 
peared to have their rookeries in the ragged 
cliffs about the crater lake. Once inside 
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the lagoon, a vessel was protected against 
any wind which blew and there was a sand 
bar which ran nearly across the entrance. 
It was behind this bar that I thought there 
might be pearl oysters. 

It was not my plan to enter the atoll, but 
to drop Charley Dollar and his men some 
miles off the entrance and let them work 
in with the whaleboat. They could find 
shelter in any of the numerous caves and 
grottoes at the foot of the cliffs and I had 
hopes that on my return trip they might 
have something profitable to report. Char- 
ley Dollar was a very intelligent mission- 
educated Kanaka with a fair working 
knowledge of navigation, and I had im- 
ported him and others of his race as gang 
bosses of the Melanesian labor on the plan- 
tations, and in case of need, an efficient 
police force. ‘There was also aboard my 
mate, a trustworthy half-caste Kanaka 
named Samuel Smith, an excellent navi- 
gator and as sound a seaman as I have ever 
sailed with. The crew was composed of 
chosen men, mostly Melanesians. 


NOTHING eventful occurred during 

the first eight days of our voyage. 
The weather was fixed fair with a smooth 
sea and a steady draught of trades which 
enabled us to make a broad reach of it, the 
old schooner’s best point of sailing. I got 
the most speed she had in her, being, to 
tell the truth, rather bored and anxious to 
arrive as soon as possible. The bishop’s 
genial platitudes became rather weari- 
some, as did our constant sittings at bridge, 
for I dislike card games of any sort. Mrs. 
Stormsby improved on close acquaintance, 
but Enid was a source of perpetual irrita- 
tion to me. After ten years of the free and 
easy life of the Pacific, it is rather vexing 
to be continually on one’s guard for fear 
of offending the silly sensibility of a prud- 
ish schoolgirl. The slightest casual refer- 
ence to anything not of a strictly censored 
conventionality was enough to tighten the 
corners of her prim lips (which from their 
contour certainly looked to be fashioned 
for kisses rather than criticism) and to 
draw a fine line down the middle of her 
smooth, wide forehead. ‘The second day 
out, she had mistaken the time and came 
on deck half an hour too early, to find me 
in pajamas, brushing my teeth, and from 
her behavior for the next several hours one 
might have thought that she had burst in- 


advertently upon a saturnalia. I felt like 
boxing her small, pink ears, with a good 
shake to follow, and had much ado to be 
polite. 

Even that man of God, the fatuous 
bishop, got on her bad books at times. He 
held himself a bit of a dog and had a 
repertoire of what he was pleased to con- 
sider risqué stories (save the mark), older 
than the schooner and which might have 
been told with discretion in any girls’ 
seminary. One -which he narrated with 
many sly chuckles when primed with port 
had to do with the lady who “slipped on 
something and came down” (Charley Dol- 
lar’s grandfather had probably heard the 
tale) and at its conclusion Miss Enid must 
needs rise in her wrath with a face like a 
thunder squall, dark with lurid edges, and 
slam into her stateroom with a vehemence 
which threatened the door. When seated 
on the breezy deck, let the spill of the main- 
sail or any wanton eddy raise the hem of her 
skirt to reveal an inch or two of ankle 
(exquisite ankles, I must admit) and she 
would spring to her feet with a sudden flush 
of anger on her boyish face and a quick 
glance of intolerance at me, as though I 
were responsible for this elemental disre- 
spect. When Charley Dollar passed her, 
the neck of his blouse open to reveal a frag- 
ment of the tattooing which covered his 
great, bronzed chest, she would avert her 
eyes with an involuntary contraction of her 
features which seemed to increase the up- 
ward rake of her slightly tilted nose. 

“St. Christopher!” I exclaimed one 
day to Mrs. Stormsby, “what would she do 
if she were to slip on deck and break a leg 
and I had to set it?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘We should have 
to chloroform her,” she answered, seriously. 
“Even as a little girl of ten she could not 
be persuaded to go in wading when others 
were about.” 

I asked her if she considered that to be 
modesty, or a lack of mental equilibrium, 
and she shrugged her shoulders. The 
handsome widow, for all of her strict prin- 
ciples, was not averse to a modest display 
of her superb proportions or a little straight 
talk of a certain breadth and I gathered 
that there was plenty of strong, sound 
sense behind her haughty features, but I 
doubted that her niece possessed the allow- 
ance of an ostrich in this respect. I often 
wished that I had left her to the tender 
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We sighted the twin towers against a burnt orange sky at three o’clock, and the concave facade between them 
slammed itself in in challenging silhouette an hour later. 
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mercies of old Miiller and his simian crew, 


which latter could s wn boast a whole 
garment to the boiling 
We had it out one day, Miss Enid 


Foolishness and I. ‘There was a copy of 
my “Ethnology of the Pacific” in the book 
locker, and as the schooner’s literary scope 
was short, I suggested that it might interest 
her, not stopping to reflect that some of the 
plates were of natives in their untrammelled 
simplicity. Indeed, such a disqualitication 
would never have occurred to me, accus- 
tomed as I was to the primitive. She was 
in (for her) a gracious mood that day, and 
seated on the low rail with the vessel slip- 
ping smoothly through the water, we 
started to look through the work together. 
Then, as I turned a page, there came a 
gasp, a sort of choke as .though from 
asphyxiating gas. There before her out- 
raged eyes was the colored plate of a 


pretty Polynesian girl, costumed for a 
Nautch dance, smiling in her conscious 
charm. Remembering with whom I was 


dealing, I quickly turned the leaf, and as I 
did so, Enid rose and stood for a moment 
staring at me with hard grey eyes and a 
rising flush. Had I pinched her above the 


knee, she could not have looked more out- 
raged. ‘Well, what’s the matter?’ I 


snapped, irritably. ‘Surely you don’t find 
anything offensive in that plate?” She 
pinched her full lower lip between her 
teeth and her flush darkened, while her 
grey eyes grew stonier. “Will you please 
tell me, Mr. Kavanagh,” said she, ‘“‘why a 
man who pretends to be a savant should 
wish to defile a scientific work by filling it 
with obscene illustrations ?” 

I felt my own temper slip a cog or two. 
“If you consider that illustration to be 
obscene, Miss Weare,” said I, sternly, ‘then 
you must consider your Creator to be 
obscene. What you seem to object to is the 
partial nudity. Permit me to point out 
that this illustration depicts a racial type 
in a national costume. Your question is 
not only absurd but insulting to me, because 
it implies that I would show you an obscene 
picture,” and I closed the book with a slam. 
She was a little frightened, I think. At 
any rate, she grew a bit white. It is doubt- 
ful if she had ever been spoken to quite as 
sharply. She was my guest, of course, and 


perhaps I should not “have been quite so 
brusque, but I was angry with the little 


fool. 


She drew herself up and answered in 





a haughty voice: “If you feel that way 
about it, I beg to apologize, so please do 
not let us discuss it any more ” and 
she walked to the companionway and weut 
below. 


AM telling all this so that the peculiarity 

of the situation ordained by immediate 
future circumstances may be fully under- 
stood. We were then drawing in on Tro- 
cadero, which must have been not more 
than thirty miles away. ‘The schooner was 
almost becalmed and the barometer and 
weather conditions portended a short and 
possibly vicious little squall, unseasonable 
but nothing to be apprehended. ‘The sea 
was smooth as a lake, but with a long, 
rythmic ground swell so widely spaced as 
to be imperceptable so far as any sense of 
motion was concerned and only betraying 
its existence by the slow rise and fall of 
the rigging against the distant thunder- 
heads on the horizon, 

These presently darkening, while the 
glass had taken a slight but sudden drop, 
I got the schooner under shortened sail 
and we stood by to prove the approaching 
squall. It spun down upon us naughtily 
enough, in a mist of driving rain through 
which one could not see the length of the 
deck. ‘The wind had headed us, and after 
the first few gusty~slashes, we began to 
forge ahead, the weight of the superheated 
air not being sufficient to make us heave to. 
And this greed of gaining a few miles to 
windward was our bane, for we had made 
but a short distance through the blinding 
muck when we felt the deck heave violently 
under our feet. 

I looked astern and my diaphragm 
seemed to drop like a dipsey lead.- Our 
long sleepy swell had awakened with hide- 
ous suddenness and was gathering for a 
spring to devour us. Charley Dollar had 
the wheel, and as he turned, the horror was 
reflected in his dripping face. The brim 
of the sea was actually beginning to topple, 
and at the same instant, there came from 
the lookout forward an agonized yell and 
we heard, above the rush of air through 
the rigging, the crash of breaking water. 
I sprang for the main-sheet, but before I 
could cast it off the bitts, the welling 
monster astern had swept us forward with 
giddying speed and we found ourselves in a 
maelstrom of foaming spume. It would 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Stars of the Screen and Their Stars in the Sky 
By Ellen Woods 


ROM the earliest times, “the heavens have told.” 
oracles 


Babylon. The astrologers of Persia, the 


The astral influence was believed in before 
of Greece and the soothsayers of Rome 


took great stock in planetary augury, and star-readings have persisted in every century of the 


Christian era. 


follow their set and 
more than interesting ; 
Here, 


unchangeable indications 


for instance, are the 


Whether you believe in starry signs or not, the careers of successful men and women today 
with 
it’s positively fascinating. 

nativities of two of the screen’s 


the most amazing accuracy. The study is 


best known people. Between 


what is foretold by the stars and what is already accomplished fact, is there not remarkable 


coincidence? 


Nativity of Douglas Fairbanks, Born May 23 
D OUGLAS FAIRBANKS has the nativity 


of one who is always planning to do big 

things, in which he will mostly succeed. 
At his birth, the royal sign, Leo, the ruler 
without affliction, was on the Eastern horizon. 
The house of honor and fame holds lords of 
five houses, including Mars, lord of fifth, the 
house of theatres, in close aspect to Venus, in- 
dicating the good actor. His ambition is to be 
first and hest in, everything, and in this he 
will be gratified, as Venus, the end of all, lady 
of the fourth, is in the zenith, and being well 
aspected without affliction, indicates that his 
name will live long and will be spoken of with 
love and reverence. Moon, located in the 
fifth, foretells he will have a famous child. 

A person with this nativity need never fear 
bondage of any kind whatsoever; indeed, on 
the contrary, there are indications that he 
should be successful in getting other’ people 
out of durance (Jupiter in twelfth, well as- 
pected). Is it not therefore significant that 
in all his plays and pictures he is continually 
rescuing somebody? 


Nativity of Mae Marsh, Born November 9 


AE MARSH is a born actress. If she 

had first seen the light of day in the 

middle of the desert of Sahara, fate 
would have led her in some way to the stage 
or the picture studio. She has five planets in 
the fifth house, the home of theatres and places 
of amusement, with Mars, lord of fifth, in the 
zenith. 

Cancer was on the eastern horizon at birth, 
with Moon, lady of ascendant, in midheaven, 
indicating fame and publicity of her own mak- 
ing. If Miss Marsh had had Mars in her 
ascendant, America might claim the distinc- 
tion of possessing a Sarah Bernhardt; but 
those who have Cancer in the ascendant are 
too timid to push themselves forward. 

Miss Marsh has a very strong personality, 
marked by originality and a ready wit that 
would put most after-dinner speakers to 
shame. 

She has many talents, such as painting, 
drawing, music, and the knowledge of lan- 
guages. Miss Marsh will be before the public, 
on the stage or screen, during her entire life. 
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fF you are not a 

thousand years 

old, and your 
memory is particu- 
larly good, you may 
remember that one 
of the first real 
events of your life 
was the day your 
mother dolled you 
up with about seven- 
teen yards of super- 
fluous ribbon and 
took you to a place 
with windows all 
over one side anc on 
top, where a man 
hopped around a 
big black box and 
made you stop cry- 
ing (they had 
perched you on a 
big, uncomfortable 
chair with your fat 
little legs sticking 
straight out, and 
basely deserted 
you) by calling out 
suddenly : 

“Oh, see the pret- 
ty birdie.” 

Then there was a 
click, and the funny 
man rubbed his 
hands gleefully at 








“Oh, See the 


TO MAKE THE MOTION- 
OR CRY IN THE RIGHT 
COMBINATION OF CLOWN 


By Randolph 


the dirty trick he had played on you, took some 

money away from your mother and said the proofs 
would be ready in a week or so. 

So when you see Charlie Spofford, or Phyllis Post, or 
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Pretty Birdie!” 


PICTURE BABY LAUGH 
PLACES CALLS FOR A 
AND DAY LABORER 


Bartlett 


Mary Jane Irving, or the Lee kidlets, or Harry 
Hough, or Jack Lloyd, or any of the other hundred 

or so babies that play important parts in picture plays, 
you probably think—if you think about it at all—that 








Various views of Mr. 
Charles Spofford, the 
prominent tragedian, 
before being wound up, ~ 
while being wound up 
and—fully wound up. 


the ‘man at the 
camera crank has 
made use of the old 
tin-type man’s 
trick. 

Which shows 
how little you know 
about the modern 
child. 

The youngster 
who goes in—or is 
taken in—for a 
movie career is too 
wise for the old 
gags. He may not 
know enough yet 
to demand that his 
name be on the pro- 
gram, and printed 
at least half as 
large as that of the 
star on the _ Dill- 
boards, but he got 
hep to the “prettie 
birdie” stuff in his 
first reel. The 
child is frequently 
the soul of the pic- 
ture. If he cries 
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when he should laugh, or laughs when he 
should cry, or sulks when he should play, the 
point is lost. J. Searle Dawley, a director for 
Famous Players, is the author of this sugges- 
tion to any person desirous of amassing millions 
quickly : 

“The matter of making the child smile at the 
critical moment is one of the greatest problems 
which the motion picture director faces, and 
any solution of the difficulty that could be 
relied upon to work invariably, would bring -a- 
the inventor a fortune.” 

The first step, according to Mr. Dawley, is 
to get the child “studio-broke.”” He must be 
able to listen unmoved to the buzzing of the 
Cooper-Hewitt lights; he must get used to 
having strangers in queer make-up around 
him; and above all, he must learn that his 
mother has not abandoned him forever merely 
because she does not stand by his side through- 
out the scene. This entente cordiale once estab- 
lished, the child’s natural desire for mimicry 
will accomplish much. 

“Tf you laugh at a baby, he will laugh back— 
this is the law and the prophets,” says Director 
Dawley. “It is not given us to know whether 
he laughs because he thinks you are an ass, or 
because he is really amused. We must be satis- 
fied with the fact. But he will not always cry 


Kathryn Lee hands Jane when youcry. Perhaps this is because he scents 


a a ha-ha. 
3 
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Phyllis Post thinks 
her director a joke, 
so she laughs at him. 


**Oh, See the Pretty Birdie!” 














insincerity in your grief. Mr. Spofford can’t get into 
Often he drives you to “He game just beyond your 
‘ .- vision, and it makes him 
tears, but you are lucky if  so%. Then he loves the dog, 
you can coax him to that and registers gladness. 
same point.” 
Director Edward Morrissey, of 
Fine Arts, has worked out a system 
with Charlie Spofford which sel- 
dom fails to produce a_heart- 
broken wail. Charlie is posted on 
the spot where his grief is to be 
photographed and his apron-strings 
tied to the chair or tree. Then 
several other children start playing 
a game where Charlie can see 
them but where they are out of 
range of the camera. After a 
few vain efforts to join them, 
Charlie expresses his feelings in 
howls and tears, the crank turns 


(Continued on page 148) 








In 

our 
opinion, 
most 
engineers 
would 
vather 
have 

this 
reward 
than 

the 
eight-hour 
day. 





“THE MAN PULLED A LEVER” 


re the language of the mechanically ignorant 
reporter when he has been put on a railway 
pas sn that’s just what this man is doing. 
The only thing the matter with that statement 
is that this man’s name is Dorothy. 

You might also get the idea that this is 
Helen Holmes’ baby. Well, she isn’t. This 
is Engineer Holmes, the prominent new steam- 
chauffeur of the Railroad Raiders. Maybe she 
was Helen Holmes’ adopted baby before she 
went to work, but her idle days, like those of 
her poor, unfortunate, overworked foster-mother, 
are past now. 

Engineer Holmes earns her berth on the right 
side of the cab, too. Economy is the watch- 
word of the day, and Engineer Holmes is night 
there with the steam-saving. If you know any- 
thing about locomotives, you'll observe that 
Engineer Holmes has her “hooked up” to the 
last notch on the quadrant; that means an early 
cut-off in the cylinders, and less fuel. Guess 
she isn’t already the old professor of Pacific- 
Types — what? 






















Valentin would sit for 
hours staring at a skull 
on his library table. 





The 


Silent Master 


If you believe that somber 
tragedy, dazzling adventure, 
sweeping surprise and fasci- 
nating romance have no place 
in the modern world, read the 
story of La Belle Jacqueline — 
and change your opinion 








By Jerome Shorey 


A BELLE JAQUELINE § glanced 
|. around the crowded cafe. Suddenly 

her listhess manner changed and she 
turned to me again across the champagne 
glasses. 

“Monsieur,” she said, in low, tense tones, 
“will you please press my hand—no, not 
too quickly, not too obviously—just as if 
it were quite a matter of course.” 

Her hand lay upon the linen cloth that 
was scarcely whiter and I thought it was 
trembling. I slid my own clumsy paw 
across toward it, until our fingers touched, 
and then looked into her eyes. ‘They were 
sparkling like the bubbles in the half-filled 
glasses, and there was fever on her cheeks. 
I knew all this was not for me, worse luck, 
for she had frankly, if gently, rebuffed me 
for weeks. It was some satisfaction to be 


the object of the envy of Broadway as one 
of the few favored friends of the famous 
dancer, but it was tantalizing to be, at last, 
permitted to indulge in something akin to 
a caress, and know it was not that to her. 
She was talking too, chattering merest 
commonplaces, but looking at me as if I 





were the Great Buddha and she a humble 


votary. It was all so unreal that I began 
to grow dizzy. 
Then a tall, impressive-looking man 


crossed the room and approached our table. 
Jaqueline noticed him, and with feigned 
embarrassment, withdrew her hand and 
looked up at him with a smile. She intro- 
duced him as the Marquis de Sombreuil, 
but called him Valentin. He asked us to 
join his party, but Jaqueline again assumed 
her mask of embarrassment and looked at 
me, as if to say that we preferred to be 
alone, together. The marquis chatted a 
moment and then turned to go. He took 
Jaqueline’s hand, rather tenderly, I 
thought, and yet with no suggestion of 
sentimentality. 

“Then goodbye, Jaqueline. 
sail for Paris next week.” 

She merely nodded. 

“Then bon voyage. And may you al- 
ways be as happy as I see you now.” 

He went back to his own table and the 
mood of the surprising Jaqueline changed. 

“Mon Dieu, monsieur, take me out of 


I hear you 
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this place. Quickly. Let us drive some- 
where—anywhere—like the very devil.” 

In a few minutes we were in my car, 
and at Jaqueline’s order ‘speed laws were 
forgotten as we shot through a blur of 
racing lights into the country. Jaqueline, 
huddled in her corner of the tonneau, 
sobbed violently. I sat helpless, feeling 
like a fool, an intruder at a private tragedy. 


“Forgive 

me, my friend,” 

she said, weakly, touching my 
arm. “It is something that had to happen 
some time. - It is over now—forever. So 
completely is it ended that I can even tell 
you about it, from the beginning. The story 
is sufficiently unusual, perhaps, to repay 
you, in some measure, for your kindness.” 
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in the suburbs. I was born 
to the life of the Apaches, 
and when he found me I 
had come to the point in my 
life where one push, this way 
or that, sends a girl to 
heaven or to hell. I was 
dancing one night, in a dis- 
mal den, when he came in. 
There was fire in my blood 
that night—the fire of youth, 
monsieur, and my soul was 
crying for its mate—and he 
stood back against the wall 
and watched me, with those 
steady eyes of his. To all 
appearances, he was one 
of -us. 

When I looked into his 
eyes, I lost interest in the 
dance and went into a cor- 
ner so I could watch him. 
Soon he came over to me. 

“You are young for all 
this, mignon,” he said. My 
heart beat so that I could say 
nothing. He stood, looking 
down at me. 

“Your parents?” 
only shake my head. ‘Hus- 
band?” Again I shook my 
head. ‘Sweetheart ?” Again 
the same. ‘Then come with 
me.” 

He led me out as if I had 
been a baby. Without a 
word, we walked through the 
crooked streets and camé to 


I could 











seamstress. 


And this is the story that Jaqueline todd 
as we glided along the Boston Post Road, 
through huddled villages and past noisy 
inns, more gently now because the torrent 
of her grief was spent. 

*k x x *k xk * * 

You think you know your Paris, mon- 
sieur. Perhaps you know it rather better 
than the common tourist. But there are 
places that no tourists ever enter—places 
where there is not enough glitter to make 
the evil attractive. Even the.police find 
it difficult to gain admission, but Valentin, 
Marquis de Sombreuil, was as much at 
home there as he was in his splendid villa 


A fat pig of a man was flogged for having ruined a poor little 


a big limousine. The chauf- 
feur jumped down and 
opened the door. My 


strange friend gave an order 
and we raced away. I was half frightened, 
yet not afraid. I clung to him and he 
flung one arm around me—not the caress of 
a lover, monsieur, but different from any- 
thing I had known. It drove away all 
thought of danger. 

At length we reached his villa and he 
took me to his housekeeper. 

“T have decided we need a little joy in 
our big house,” he said. “Take care of 
this little one. She is to stay with us— 
if she likes us.” 

From that moment, monsieur, I belonged 
to Valentin, Marquis de Sombreuil. I 
would have given him my soul, but he did . 
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not even want my body. He was my very 
god, but I was to him only a daughter. 
Perhaps, if it had not been for Eugene— 
but no—he never could have ioved me. 
For what was I? Just a child he had 
rescued from the gutter, and he was a man 
born to be a king. 

Soon I found that he was in truth a 
king, and ruled a certain domain more 
absolutely than any czar. It was his whim 
to help those who suffered wrongs and op- 
pressions that the law could not remedy 
For his purpose he called himself Mon- 
sieur Simon, and with his great wealth 
bought the loyalty of the most desperate 
characters among the Apaches. He paid 
well for their help, but 
soon they came to love 
him. His will was never 
questioned. In a secret 
place he had established 
what he called the Court 
of St. Simon. Did it be- 
come known that a certain 
factory owner underpaid 
his workers, or preved 
upon helpless women? 
Then that man was 
marked. Some night he 
would be walking through 
a dark street, and so sud- 
denly that he could make 
no outcry, he would be 
seized, bound, gagged and whisked away 
to the Court. Whatever money or val- 
uables he carried would be taken from 
him and he would be formally accused 
of his offenses. ‘hen he was stripped to 
the waist, flogged unmercifully and warned 
to mend his ways. In the morning he 
would be found, groaning and _ helpless, 
in an alley far from the Court, and 
his money given to some institution that 
helped the poor. If he told his story to 
the police, they would only shrug their 
shoulders. ‘The police did not care to make 
war upon the Apaches, in behalf of men 
whom they knew received no more than 
they deserved. But even if they cared, it 
would have been difficult for them to rec- 
ognize in the grave Marquis de Sombreuil 
the silent master of the Court of St. Simon. 

That was his life, that and his books. He 
was not talkative, and I have seen him sit 
for hours staring at an old skull on his li- 
brary table. I asked him about the skull, and 
he looked at me with his slow, kind smile. 
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“Life has its secrets, ma petite,” he said, 
“but death has its greater secrets. If men 
would but think more of death, they would 
no longer fear it, and sometime they might 
guess its secret too.” 

Later I understood a little of what he 
meant. The time came when Valentin 
feared life more than he feared death, but 
no matter what came, he never ran away 
from the thing he feared. 

Then, one night at l’Abbaye, we met 
Eugene de Presles. At least that was the 
name he used, but anyone could tell he was 
an American. Not what we French usually 
think of as American—not strong and 
manly, but d/asé, with a weak mouth and 
eyes that dodged you. He 
had formed the habit of 
sneering at everything. He 
amused Valentin at first. 
but soon aroused his pity 
[If Valentin had not hoped 
that he might awaken Eu- 
gene out of his lethargy, he 
would not have done what 
he did. You must know, 
monsieur, that it was al- 
ways with Valentin the 
question of what he could 
give. He asked nothing 
from anyone. ‘To me he 
always gave, and for noth- 
ing but just his goodness 
of heart. He was never so happy as when 
he was helping someone who could not make 
the fight for himself. 

So he took Eugene with us that night 
to the Court, to show him, he said, that 
he had not yet seen quite everything. 
Kugene kept his pose of nonchalance, even 
after we had taken him to a certain house 
and told him it was necessary that he should 
dress after the fashion of the dens of Mont- 
martre. He kept it still when we crept 
cautiously through the streets, turning no 
corner until we knew the way was clear. 
He tried to keep it even in the Court itself, 
but when a fat pig of a man was flogged for 
having ruined a poor little seamstress, and 
began to squeal, it was too much for our 
fine friend’s nerves. He went white and 
begged to be taken away. Then Valentin 
saw at last what stuff Eugene was made of. 
He called Robert and told him to take our 
guest home. ‘That was the mistake. If 
Valentin had not trusted Eugene out of his 
sight, all would have been well. But it 
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was his evil night, monsieur, and what fol- 
lowed was Robert’s work. 

“Le Beau Robert’ we called him at 
Montmartre—it should have been “Le 
Diable.’ But Valentin trusted him, and 
Robert was faithful because Valentin paid 
well. Eugene was safe in Robert's hands— 
safe from violence, from robbery. With 
Robert beside him, he could have been en- 
crusted with diamonds, and not a dog in all 
Montmartre would have so much as barked 
at him. Oh no, Robert would not harm the 
friend of Valentin, but he would, for a 
price, consent to entertain him. When it 
was all over, Robert told me how it hap- 
pened. As soon as they had left the Court, 


Eugene began swaggering again. He 
sneered at the scene he had just left. 

“Oh, that,’”’ Robert replied, in the same 
tone. “Yes—it is only play-acting, my 
friend. But perhaps you would care to 
see a bit of real life, something with the 
spice. Is it so?” 

Eugene’s morbid curiosity was aroused, 
and he made the bargain. He would pay 
Robert, not to see a fat man trussed up, but 
for adventures in the street, for something 
that had danger in it—perhaps death—so 
long as his own safety was guaranteed. 

Of course Valentin soon heard of these 
excursions of Eugene’s; but no harm was 
done, and he gave the boy up as a hopeless 


I tried not to let him know how it stabbed me to let him go. 
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degenerate who was not worth the saving. 
He did warn Robert, though, and said he 
would hold him responsible for Eugene. 
Responsible! Robert did not know the 
meaning of the word. There were but two 
rules in his life—his own desires, and 
loyalty to the clan. There was no reason 
why he should not profit by Eugene’s de- 
sire for excitement. So it went on, until 
one night, in a mood of sheer deviltry, 
Robert killed a gendarme. It was a brutal 
murder, when flight was perfectly easy ; 
and Robert never before had taken such 
chances, for he left a clear trail. But still 
he could have taken care of himself if it 
had not been for Eugene. They all man- 
aged to get away, but not before they had 
been seen. Still, the evidence was not com- 
plete. ‘The police needed a few details. 

This affair disgusted Valentin utterly 
with Robert and the others he had been 
employing for his Court. His first move 
to call on Eugene. He found him 
cowering in his apartments, denying himself 
to everyone and trying to fortify his shat- 
tered nerves with narcotics. He whimpered 
like a whipped puppy when Valentin 
forced his way into his rooms, 

“Look here, Eugene,” Valentin said, ‘if 
you act like this, you may as well give your- 
self up to the police and be done with it. 
Nothing can save you, except to act like a 
man. But if you can’t do that, at least keep 
your mouth shut. If the police get-you, be 
deaf and dumb—know nothing—answ er no 
questions. If you ever betray Robert, or 
any of the others, you are a dead man. The 
walls of a prison may save you from them 
for a time, but they never forget. Your 
release would be your death warrant. Try 
to remember what I am telling you. It is 
my last word. I am leaving Paris, probably 
forever.” 

When he told me he was going, and that 
I could not go with him, I thought I should 
not want to live. He had taught me the 
folly of the life of my own kind and I was 
not able to find a place in any other world 
but his. And I loved him, monsieur—God, 
how I loved him! I tried not to let him 
know how it stabbed me to let him go. Per- 
haps, if he had understood—but no; I was 
not for him. 

Valentin sailed for New York a few days 
later. He had a sister living there, Mrs. 
Carlingford. He provided for me before he 
left, arranged for everything. I could not 


Was 


refuse to accept—it would have been fool- 
ish, and would have wounded him, too. 

I believe the police deliberately waited 
until Valentin had gone before they arrested 
Eugene. They are not altogether blind, our 
Paris police. Of course Eugene could not 
stand up under their merciless questioning 
and he told everything. Robert and two 
others were arrested and sent to prison for 
many years, but Eugene, because he had 
confessed, was let off with only two. I was 


lonely when Valentin left that I some- 
times used to go to see my old friends at 
Montmartre, and there I found what fate 
waited for Eugene when his freedom should 
come. ‘hey were angry with Valentin too, 
for, they said, he was responsible for the 
traitor. But I wasted no pity on Eugene. 
But for him, Valentin might not have gone 
away. 

Once or twice I heard from Valentin, and 
then came a letter that made my world black 
and empty. He said that he had found 




















what he never hoped to find—love. And I 


knew how great a thing it must be with a 
him. He 


man like said her name was 









“I have come 
to buy Eugene 
from you,” 

Valentin said. 


Virginia Arlen, and they 
were to be married at once. 
Even while my heart bled, I was glad for 
him. It was the end of all my hope. I 
knew I must forget. It was then I decided 
to go on the stage. 

A year passed. I thought Valentin had 
forgotten me in his new happiness. Then 
one day he came to my apartment, breath- 
less. I did not even know he was in Paris. 

“Jaqueline!” he exclaimed, without fur- 
ther preamble. ‘“‘Where does the gang hide?” 
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“What is it?” I asked. 

“Eugene is free, and Robert has escaped. 
You know what that means.” 

“But why, my friend?” I objected. “You, 
who are now so happy—why risk your life 
for that canaille?, Remember your wife.” 

‘“That’s just it, Jaqueline. Eugene is her 
brother.” 

“His name ts De Presles.”’ 

“Another of his freaks, Jaqueline. He 
pretended to hold America in contempt.” 

I told him I did 
not care who Eu- 
gene was—I would 
not permit him to 
run the risks he 
would have to run if 
he tried to thwart 
Robert’s revenge. 

“IT see I shall 
have to explain,” he 
said, “but minutes 
are precious. When 
I first loved Vir- 
ginia, I did not 
know she was~ Eu- 
gene’s sister. After 
she had become so 
dear that she was 
more to me than life, 
she told me one day 
that she hada 
brother, who called 
himself Eugene de 
Presles, and asked if 
I had ever seen him 
in Paris. I was 
afraid, Jaqueline— 
for the first time in 
my life I was afraid 
—afraid I might 
lose her. So I lied. 
Never mind that; I 
won't excuse myself. 
We were married, 
and she wanted to 
come to Paris to find 
Eugene. She was 
worrying because she had not heard from 
him. I persuaded her not to come. A few 


weeks ago she heard from him. He had 
been told that his term was commuted and 
he would soon be released. He begged her 
to come to save him from Monsieur Simon, 
whom he blamed for all his dissipations 
and his crime. 

“Virginia asked me who this man Simon 
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was and again I lied. The fear of losing 
her was with me day and night. I could 
not tell the truth. Her bitterness when 
she spoke of the man who had ruined her 
brother made it impossible for me to 
speak. She insisted upon leaving for 
Paris at once. We arrived this 
morning. [Eugene was released at 
daybreak. 

“When I discovered this, I told 
Virginia I must go alone and search 
for her brother. But every- 
where it was the same—my old 
friends shrugged their shoul- 
ders and turned away. They 
did not know, or they would 
not tell. I feared the worst 
and, God forgive me, I 
breathed freely for the first 
time in months. If Eugene 
were dead, Virginia never 
would know I was Monsieur 
Simon. I even told myself 
it was only just, because I 
had been wrongly accused. 

So L went back to 
the hotel. 

“As I opened 
the door I saw a 
figure of a man 
spring from a couch 
with a cry like a hunted 
animal, and dive be- 
hind a chaise longue, and I heard the words, 

“*Tt’s Monsieur Simon—save me, save 
me!’ 

“He had found his way to our hotel. 
Virginia stood like a statue. I do not know 
what I said—I pleaded with her to listen 
and then told her nothing. At last she 
screamed, 

“*Kugene !’ 

“We searched the room, but he had fled. 
Perhaps he had convinced himself that I 
was his enemy. Perhaps he really believed 
that I had come to kill him. He could not 
know that I was his sister’s husband, and 
he did not wait to see. So now, my Jaque- 
line, I am responsible for him. You must 
help me to find him.” 

What could I do, Monsieur? Of course, 
Valentin had done wrong. But I asked my- 
self, would I not have lied to hold him to 
me, as he had lied to hold the woman he 
loved? So I told him where he would find 
the headquarters of the gang, but warned 
him that he was no longer popular there. 
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Valentin pleaded with his wife to listen—and then told her nothing. 


sut Valentin was not afraid of that kind 
of danger. 

He went to that den of murderers, mon- 
sieur, they told me afterward, like a king 
entering his palace. Robert told them .o 
admit him. 

‘He may like to see what we do to his 
little friend,” he snarled. 

Eugene, bound and gagged, had been 
tied to the wall, and only the rope kept him 
from falling. Robert stood beside him, 
knife in hand. 

“A little different from the Court of 
St. Simon,” Robert sneered. ‘Not so fine, 
perhaps, but justice will be done here all 
the same. You have come a long way to 
see.” 

‘“T have come to buy Eugene from you,” 
Valentin answered. 

Robert laughed fiendishly, and Eugene 
screamed in terror through his gag. 

“T want to speak with you, Robert— 
alone,” Valentin insisted. 

Robert looked at him, still sneering, 





































showing his teeth like a wolf. But Robert 


was no coward, monsieur, with all his 
faults. So he led the way to another room. 

“Name your price,’ Valentin said, 
tersely. 

“The dog is not for sale,” Robert replied, 
stubbornly. 

“A hundred thousand francs,’ Valentin 
suggested, and Robert only laughed. ‘Iwo 
hundred.” Another laugh. “Five hun- 
dred.” 


We have de- 
and started for 


“Tt’s no use, my friend. 
cided,”’ Robert answered, 
the door. 

Like a flash Valentin flung him into a 
corner and stood over him with drawn 
revolver. 

“Robert,” he said, ‘there is my last word. 
My life is not worth to me a centime. Re- 
lease Eugene to me with your promise not 
to harm him, and I will turn all my estates 
into money and give it to you—the amount 
perhaps two million francs. I will help 
you to get out of France, to South America 
where you can live like an emperor. Refuse 
—and I will shoot you there where you lie, 
and take a chance on fighting my way out 
and saving Eugene myself. 

I have told you that Robert was no 
coward. I think, even then, if it had not 
been that he really loved Valentin—every- 
body loved him, mon- 
sieur—he would have 
taken his chance in a 
fight. He lay there and 
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hotel, and was told that Virginia and Eu- 
gene had left Paris a few hours before. He 
did not come to see me again and I knew 
he wanted to be alone. Within a week he 
had kept his promise to Robert, and left for 
New York. 

Of the three years-that followed I know 
little. He did not try again to see his wife, 
but was satisfied to be on the same side of 
the Atlantic with her. He was a broken 
man and sought consolation in drink. He 
sank lower and lower. Forgive me, mon- 
sieur, if I say no more of this. 

One night he came home to his poor room 
and found on his bed a beautiful little girl. 
A note on the table told him it was his 
daughter. His wife wrote that she thought 
it was only fair he should share the respon- 
sibility of her upbringing. Little Juliette 
was her father’s child. She slept there as 
soundly in that dingy room as if she had 
been at home. Valentin looked at himself 
in the mirror for the first time in months, 
he told me afterward, and staggered back 
in horror when he realized that the creature 
he had become was the father of the lovely 
child on the bed. A new resolve came into 
his heart at that moment. He stretched 
himself on the floor beside the bed, and 
with his baby’s hand in his, slept calmly 
and serenely. 


He stretched himself beside the bed, and with his baby’s hand in his, 


slept calmly. 





looked up at Valentin a 
moment, and then made 
a gesture of submission. 

“My friend,” he said, 
“It grieves me to see a 
man like you do this 
thing for a dog like Eu- 
gene. But it shall be as 
you say.” 

Valentin took Eugene 
back to the hotel and 
sent him to Virginia. 
Himself, he went to an- 
other hotel and wrote a 
note, asking his wife to 
reply within twenty-four 
hours, as he would wait 
that long to know 
whether she would not 
see him and let him ex- 
plain. At the end of the 
time he telephoned to the 
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It was the salvation of Valentin. He 
had hoarded a few jewels against a day of 
real necessity, and with the proceeds of 
these, found better quarters. He knew now 
that his wife had had him watched. He 
could not understand why she had sent 
Juliette to him, but was satisfied that she 
had done so. They were very happy to- 
gether, Valentin and the baby. He ob- 
tained employment as a fencing master, 
and every free hour he spent with the child. 

One day as he returned home, he met 
Virginia on the stairs, ‘They were both too 
proud to speak. But when he saw her, 
beautiful and richly gowned, he knew he 
had no right to keep Juliette from the ad- 
vantages her mother could give her. Be- 
sides, the child kept asking him why her 
papa and mamma did not live together. So 
he quickly packed his few belongings, kissed 
Juliette good-bye and sent her home. He 
decided to leave New York forever and 
hide from his loved ones. 

Fate decided that I should by then have 
become quite the fameuse.' As Valentin 
was on his way to the station, he saw my 
name in big letters in front of a theater. 
He inquired where I was staying and came 
to say good-bye. 

When he told me his story, I could have 
killed his wife with my hands. That any 
woman could take the word of that creature 
Eugene and condemn my Valentin unheard. 
was maddening. And then came the thought 
—she had lost him. Why could not I— 

“Take me with you, Valentin,” I cried. 
“Tet it be as it was before with us.” I 
flung myself into his arms. 

He pushed me back, ever so gently, and 
shook his head. 

“No, Jaqueline,” he said, “for me it is 
the lonely road. I am going to say good- 
bye to our first home. It is empty now. 
Virginia never went back there. I am go- 
ing to bid a last adieu to that abode of 


ecstasy—and then the world shall swallow 
me up.” 

Another moment and he was gone. And 
as I sat, with tears streaming down my 
cheeks, a new thought came to me. His 
wife could not be utterly unworthy, or he 
would not have loved her so. Valentin 
could not love a woman who did not deserve 
it. She had made a mistake, but so had 
Valentin. And that she sent her baby to 
him showed that she still had some faith 
in him, even when he seemed utterly de- 
graded. Quickly I learned where she lived 
and hurried to tell her the truth about her 
husband. It was as I suspected. Eugefie, 
even after Valentin had saved his life, had 
lied, and lied and lied about him. He even 
lied about Valentin and me—Valentin, who 
was my father and mother and brother. 
And with the return of prosperity, Eugene 
had returned to his evil ways, to Virginia’s 
despair. 

She broke down when I told her the 
truth, as I have told you, monsieur, but 
time was flying, and I dared not let her 
waste time in weeping. So it happened that 
when Valentin went to visit his old home, 
he found the door slightly ajar, and out of 
curiosity, entered. Juliette came running 
down the stairs and led him into a room 
where Virginia stood waiting with open 
arms and open heart. 

So you see, monsieur, I would not have 
him think that I am unhappy. 

x ** *« 


* * * * 


Ia Belle Jaqueline, dancer, leaned back 
in her corner of the tonneau, and looked 
up at the stars. And so this was the woman 
with whom I had been playing at making 
love. For the second time that evening I 
pressed her hand, and she returned the pres- 
sure with a firm clasp. All I wanted was for 
her to know that I understood, that I had 
looked down into the unfathomable depths 
of the heart of a woman who truly loves. 
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July issue of Photoplay. Read it and see demure but irresistible Peggy, 
armed with the trappings of medieval chivalry, enter the lists for a suc- 
cessful commercial joust with the war commissioners of British East 
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EDITORIAL EXPRESSION AND TIMELY COMMENT 
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IT would take more than the Ohio censors and the 


Passing the mysterious Ohio legislature to stop Sunday movies in 

Hat in Cleveland, Tennessee. ; 
Cleveland. When the to-crank or not-to-crank on Sunday ques- 
tion came up in Cleveland, the ultra-pious readily found 
enactments which forbade secular entertainments for an 
admission price, and opined, as well, that rival entertainments to the church 
services would not be tolerated. 

But there were a lot of people in Cleveland to whom Sunday was not 
only a day of rest, but the only day for improving recreation. 

Consequently, if you happen in Cleveland now, on the Sabbath, you 
will find Sunday afternoon picture shows free of charge, in which they pass 
the collection box. It is considered very unclublike to smeak before the 
offertory. And the picture hours are arranged that they may not conflict 
with the church hours. 











> & 
| IN the week ending March 24, fourteen persons over 
A Business fifty years of age made debuts as screen players in the 
of studios in and about New York. All of these were 
Youth? professional people turning from the old-fashioned 


stage to a new mode of expression. Nine were men. 

So, is it altogether a “business for chickens and boys,” 
as an actress of celebrity—and no photographic possibility—contempt- 
uously averred in a recent interview? 
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AS these lines are written, the United States peers over 
The Photoplay || the brink of ordinary times into the abyss of war. 
Serves in If we fight—and the decision will be history before 
War. you read this—there will be organized a bureau of 
motion picture assistance to the government in New 
York City. 

The first duty of this bureau will be the preparation and taking of two 
feature photoplays, which will be shown in every one of America’s twenty 
thousand motion picture theatres. The second of these plays plans to deal 
with mobilization, and army and navy life and problems, in a large and in- 
spiring way. It will not aim to show a well disillusioned populace such 
sentimental foolishness as “the joys of soldiering,” but will exhibit in some 
measure the perils that encircle our country, how great a privilege it is to be 
an American citizen, and how the country must be defended. 

The first play will be a compilation of army, navy and coast defense 
subjects from the libraries of every motion picture company. 
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Yet for immediate action the motion picture bureau will not even wait 
for the assemblage of photoplay No. 1. If we have war it will rush instantly 
to every part of the country fourteen sets of slides, of informing nature 
and patriotic appeal, the subject matter of which is already prepared, to be 
used daily during the two weeks occupied in the preparation of the first 
war feature. 
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~ | WHILE this service is a speculative one, it is none the 
less real. 

Can Serve Men fight because they do not understand each other. 

for Peace. The preliminary to understanding is acquaintance, and 

the greatest acquainter yet discovered is the motion 

picture film. 

Figuratively, the Roumanian believes that the Frenchman wears horns 
and has a cloven hoof. 

The great world service of the motion picture is to show the patriotic 
home-stayer that his brother in the far country has a heart and hopes, 
realizations and disappointments even as his own, that the Colonel’s lady 
and Judy O’Grady are indeed sisters under the skin. Though we fight our 
way to peace, the motion picture, spreading the gospel of the Great 
Democracy, will help us to keep a peace nobly won. 
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DAVID WARK GRIFFITH’S entry into the short story 


The Grand class of picture-makers, announced in the news columns 
Prodigal’s of this issue, should cause those of us who possess 
Return. trumpets to sound upon them our best festival notes. 
Mr. Griffith is the Grand Prodigal of a celluloid 

world. As a maker of photoplays in five- or six-reel 
lengths, he laid the foundations of an entirely new art as no one man ever 
laid artistic foundations before. 

One of our dreams has been another series of Griffith five-reel photoplays. 

No event of 1917 possesses more apparent significance than this impend- 
ing volume of sunlit tales in convenient length. 


The Grand Prodigal has returned. 
e 











JUST that. The caption is not an appeal for fewer 

Fewer theatres. It is a statement of fact. A year ago there 

Picture were hundreds of motion picture theatres in the United 

Theatres. States which do not exist today. 

It is estimated by some that the motion picture thea- 

tres of Greater New York have decreased forty per cent 

in twelve months. In Chicago, where exact statistics are obtainable, the 
seating capacity of photoplay houses decreased 29,000 in 1916. 

Nor is this an alarming ackowledgment. The better-class picture house 

has not failed. Its kind has increased. The dump, the store-show, ye com- 

plete nickelodeon—these have been hard hit. They are building bigger 
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theatres, and what is more important, better theatres. The new theatre has 
comfortable seats and a reasonable amount of cleanliness and ventilation. 
The new theatre takes as many of the old-fashioned “picture show’s” suf- 
ferers as it can hold, and if it doubles the dive’s capacity, it will put three or 
four little fellows out of the running, for the man who perpetrates a joint 
and calls it a playhouse is in no position to do battle with real enterprise. 


e 
HELP the long run, because it makes for better stories, 
finer acting, more conscientious direction. 

There is no reason why a photodrama should not be 
as carefully made as the best play you ever saw, but 
patience and diligence are not worth while when the 
affair is flung into the projection booth at noon and 

yanked out at midnight. 

Good plays and their endurance on the screens are demolishing the 
program’s last strongholds in this country. Just now this is a matter of 
annoyance to the picture makers and the picture actors, but no actor or 
manufacturer of foresight regrets it, because it is an upheaval which ushers 
in the firm establishment of an art-institution. 

In the huge readjustment which is bound to come—a readjustment 
which will jar everyone a bit and which will overthrow some—the pro- 
gram will finally disappear, and the photoplay booking office, a gigantic 
enlargement of the present booking system in vogue in vaudeville, will take 
its place. 

You, as the patron, are interested only in the quality of the play you see; 
the mere mechanics of getting good plays, and better plays, and still better 
plays, do not greatly concern you. 

Well, for your main interest: just help the long run. 
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WHATEVER part the motion picture may play in the 
Enterprising ultimate drive on Demon Rum, the role will be no 
Mr. more picturesque than a recent double-crossing of 
Rickards. booze by the camera in Phoenix, Arizona. 
mz The Hippodrome, the largest photoplay theatre there, 





had been a losing proposition. It was acquired by J. E. 
Rickards, an exhibitor who saw as a first prospect the confiscation of $20,000 
worth of confiscated spirits. Mr. Rickards and his “Hip” proposed a parade 
on the occasion of this liquor’s destruction. The parade was taken on 
and participated in by the whole town. Mr. Rickards and his camera man 
beamed from the side lines. Mr. Rickards sent his negative to Pathe, and 
one hundred feet of it was included in the Hearst-Pathe weekly, which the 
“Hip” promptly booked. 
Did the town turn out to see itself at the “Hip”? Can a duck’s 
daughter navigate? 
And has the “Hip”-going habit, thus acquired, stuck fast to the 
Phoenixians? 
It sure has, admits Mr. Rickards. 



































Below, a study of Mme. 
Petrova in the first release 
under her new manage- 
ment, “The Undying 
Fiame.” It will be the 
first costume play in which 
she has appeared in many 
months. 


Van Buren says: “‘Petrova’s 
classic face is the blessing 
of any artist who tries to 


draw her. Her head be- 
longs in a hall of statuary.” 


Petrova, the 


PENCIL EXPOSURES IN 


By Raeburn 





Petrova is more than an inter- 
preter. She's a_ business- 
woman-creator. She has had 
five photoplays produced in the 
past year. She writes a good 
deal between scenes. 


HER FORT LEE STUDIO 


Van Buren 











When the first lady enters, off come 
the hats. This is an inflexible rule 
of the Court of Olga, and is more 
a matter of working discipline than 
drawing room etiquette. Petrova 
is unique in that she turns out more 
film footage than any other woman 
star, yet has the shortest working 
hours. No sunrise stuff for her — 
she doesn’t appear at the studio 
until 11 o'clock. Once on the 
job, however, her arena resembles 
a battleship in action. 
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Peggy watched with excitement that became breathless as the two parties merged together. 
—‘* The Road to Biskra.” 
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to Europe to drum up business. 


again to the U-boat captains. 





PpeEccY ROCHE is at once all that is lovely and all that is hustling from America. 
the great conflict fell redly on the worried world, Peggy and her sweetheart, Jim Byrne, of 
Stamford, Connecticut, were about to commit matrimony. Even as they squabbled like turtle 
doves over the engagement ring, the unbelievable profits of the munitions makers commenced to 
glitter before their eyes. Jim, disconsolate, mourned the lack of capital; Peggy, optimistic and 
inventive, disregarded the lack of capital and hailed the opportunity. It was easy enough to fill 
orders, in her opinion, provided there were orders to fill! 
acticns on the margin afforded by their thrifty though slender savings; she would get them, going 
And despite Jim’s fears for the pretty girl he loves, alone on 
the hate-ravaged continent, she does turn the tricks of trade as they've never been turned before. 
If Peggy is now your admirable companion, you've been with her in her Balzacian horse-blanket 
deal with the Arabians of Syria, you've seen her sell a submarine to an inland principality, and 
you've held your breath as she chased recreant torpedoes in-Dutch waters —only to sell them 
If Peggy is still a stranger to you, you'll find her pristine charm 
and her complete personality in “The Road to Biskra,” the fourth individual story of this 
series -— which is not a serial. 
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Jim would fill them, basing his trans- 








The Road 


to Biskra 


THE FOURTH AUDACIOUS 
ADVENTURE OF PEGGY ROCHE 


Although it was tempered by two proposals of matrimony, and 
punctuated with exciting experiences, Peggy came to the conclu- 
sion that the lot of the Sahara saleslady is not a happy one 


By Victor Rousseau 


Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 


ALAESTRINA, on Mudros Island, 
Pp of the Greek Archipelago, was 

Peggy’s temporary domicile, and she 
was heartily sick of it. ‘The town would 
have been called a hamlet in New Eng- 
land. It had one street, with five general 
stores, each exactly like its neighbors. Also, 
it had a hotel of two stories, capable of 
housing five guests. Peggy, in the spare 
bedroom, had engaged one of five beds, 
all in a row, the other four being unoccu- 
pied. As the landlord only rented rooms 
once a year, when the currant-pickers came 
in to sell their produce, he regarded Peggy’s 
monopolization of his premises with equa- 
nimity. 

Peggy, was on Mudros Island for a 
very definitely outlined purpose. Jim 
Byrne, her sweetheart, had written her at 
Naples a month before. 

“There isn’t any more business,” his let- 


ter ran. “All the war goods that are 
wanted are now being made in Europe. 
Come home and see the eight-room bun- 
galow I have in my mind’s eye. There's 
a garage at the back, and a vegetable gar- 
den, and just as soon as you say the word 
I’ll get out of the war goods business and 
take to farming on Long Island.” 

Peggy had smiled at this, and much 
more in the letter. However, she had not 
gone home. She had netted a comfortable 
hundred thousand for Jim, whose colossal 
nerve in starting in to supply war goods 
on a capital of six thousand dollars, bor- 
rowed money, had been ably backed by her 
initiative in Europe. But one thing was 
on her mind. 

It related to a certain armored auto and 
and armored truck, with couplings, filled 
with gasoline cans. Peggy had these left 
over from an order given, and duly deliv- 
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They were met by a swarming multitude that lined 
the streets hurling curses at the girl and stretch- 
ing out their arms in denunciation of the infidel! 








ered, months earlier. For-some reason days of the war was decidedly—well, 
they had not come up to specifications; crude. 
probably because Jim’s output in the early In those days one could sell anything. 
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But nowadays nobody was going to buy an splendid for race-track work, if trucks ever 
armored auto with the ends of the steel engage in that competition, but could not 
plates unriveted, and a truck that was be depended upon to climb a hill of reason- 
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able grade without toppling backward. It 
was only a matter of twelve thousand dol- 
lars, but Peggy wouldn’t go home without 
it. 

After devious communications, such as 
all sellers of war goods know, Peggy had 
closed a deal. ‘Twelve thousand was to be 
hers if she could ship the auto and truck 
and gasoline to Ghaza, Tripoli, for the 
use of the Turkish forces. As it was 
humanly impossible to run the blockade of 
the north African coast, the order seemed 
unlikely ever to be filled. 

However, Peggy had taken her property 
to the nearest neutral point, which was 
Palaestrina, and was awaiting develop- 
ments there. And she was sitting in the 
five-bedded room, thinking out her plans, 
when a card bearing the name of Cap- 
tain Fanshawe was brought to her. 

She went down and encountered a 
slightly built, agreeable British army officer 
in civilian clothes, who bowed and re- 
marked courteously: 

“You'll never get that auto and truck 
across to Ghaza, Miss Roche.” 

Peggy was naturally flabbergasted. No- 
body but the go-between was supposed to 
have any knowledge of her plans; the very 
fact that this Captain Fanshawe knew of 
them rendered them abortive. 

“T am the intelligence officer for the 
Ghaza district,” he added smilingly. Then 
he shook his finger as if at a naughty child. 
“Miss Roche, aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self, selling to the Turks—or rather, trying 
to sell to them?” 

“Why? I am an American,” answered 
Peggy. 

“But your mother was English,” said 
Captain Fanshawe. “And in any case, you 
should not try to sell war supplies to our 
enemies. What would your teacher, Miss 
Leighton, of Public School 6, Brooklyn, 
have thought of you?” 

“OQne—one minute gasped Peggy. 
“What was the color of my first beau’s 
hair ?” 

“Red,” answered Captain Fanshawe, and 
this time Peggy was scared almost out of 
her senses. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said the Captain. 
“T only guessed that. Our first—-er— 
beaux, generally have red hair. And the 
rest is a simple matter. You have acquired 
something of a reputation in the Orient, 
iMiss Roche, by your methods of salesman- 
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ship, and it is my business to be in pos- 
session of your dossier. All the same,” he 
continued, becoming serious, ‘‘you can’t 
get that auto and truck across to the coast 
of Africa without an uncommon stroke of 
luck, and if you do, you'll have the time of 
your life getting away. I'll give you five 
thousand for the stuff and pitch it over 
that cliff.” 

“Captain Fanshawe,” said Peggy, “my 
mother may have been English, but my 
first landlady was Irish, and my answer is 
no.” 

Captain Fanshawe smiled at her. “I'll 
get it anyhow,” he said. 

“No,” repeated Peggy firmly. 

“All right,” said the Captain with a sigh. 
“T suppose that means I’ll have to get after 
you.” 

“You can’t do anything to me on Mud- 
ros, though.” 

“No, but I don’t want to. I wish I 
could keep you here. I’m sailing for Alex- 


andria to-morrow morning. Don’t be 
afraid of me till you start contraband run- 
ning.” 


“I’m not afraid of you, anyway,” said 
Peggy. “You look quite harmless.” 

On the following morning, Peggy, who 
had not believed a word of the Captain’s 
statement, was astounded to see him actu- 
ally board the boat for Egypt. She did not 
take her eyes off him till the vessel was 
clearing the harbor. Then she knew that, 
whatever scheme he had in mind, he was 
at least bound for Alexandria; he could 
not come back until the next vessel landed. 

So, calmly and methodically she went to 
work to procure a ship that was making 
the run to Tripoli. 

By a miracle of luck she made the port 
of Ghaza. The little Greek cargo vessel 
sailed right through the rather extended 
line of the British fleet and anchored under 
the shore batteries. An hour later Peggy 
was receiving the profuse thanks of the 
governor, Nazri Pasha. 

“His Excellency can never thank you 
enough,” said the interpreter. ‘‘His Ex- 
cellency sends this check to you.” And he 
placed it in Peggy’s hand. It was drawn 
on the Turkish Imperial Bank at Constan- 
tinople. 

“That’s all right,” said Peggy. “But 
can’t I cash it here?” 

“You can at a sacrifice,” said the in- 
terpreter. “But it will cost you five 




















































thousand dollars. Turkish money is at a 
discount at present,’ he said, smiling. 

“How do you suppose I am going to get 
to Constantinople, then?’ demanded 
Peggy. 

“You can cash it at any money-changer’s, 
mademoiselle. ‘The discount is the ‘same 
all over the world. After the war Turkish 
finances will doubtless improve, when our 
indemnities have been paid.” 

Peggy realized that she had once again 
fallen into the fine mill of the financier. 
She felt a fury against the Turks almost 
equal to that against Captain Fanshawe. 
Especially, however, she wished to be able 
to meet him again, to triumph over the 
man who had been looking up her record 
in the United States. 

She had planned to return on the Greek 
vessel the next day, but on going to the 
wharf she found the captain in a high state 
of excitement. An allied submarine had 
appeared off Ghaza and apparently in- 
tended to stay there. Peggy was likely to 
remain in Ghaza until the war ended. 

It was at this juncture that the little 
secretary encountered her. 

“I have been looking for you every- 
where, mademoiselle,” he said. ‘The gov- 
ernor asks you to help him. There is 
nobody in town who can run either the 
automobile or the motor truck.” 

“Well, you don’t expect me to lead your 
armies to battle, do you?” asked Peggy. 

“No, mademoiselle. But if you would 
take it to the holy city of Biskra, there is 
a Mohammedan chauffeur there who under- 
stands automobiles. He used to be chauf- 
feur to the Khedive.” 

“How far is it?” asked Peggy. 

“Only eighty miles, and two hundred 
from the Egyptian border. You will not 
be in danger there, mademoiselle.” 

“T’ll go,” said Peggy. 

A visit to the governor confirmed her in 
her intention. Bland and suave, Nazri 
Pasha vowed his eternal gratitude, and, as 
a token, handed her real money—English 
notes—amounting to a thousand pounds, 
more than the deficit on the exchange cf 
her Turkish money. Peggy was to attach 
the truck to the auto and take them out to 
Biskra, with a camel escort, on the follow- 
ing morning. The journey would occupy 
four days. 

Peggy started at dawn, before the heat 
of the day, accompanied by a guard of a 
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dozen men, who regarded her with awe 
and terror. At night a tent was pitched 
for her under the stars. ‘The desert, stony 
and hard, lay level as a billiard table, 
affording excellent running. On the fourth 
afternoon the towers and minarets of 
Biskra came into view through the distant 
haze. 

Suddenly a crowd of horsemen was seen 
in the heart of a sand cloud. The escort, 
leaving Peggy, rode forward to announce 
themselves. Peggy watched with excite- 
ment that became breathless as the two 
parties merged together. 

Then came the sound of firing, and to 
Peggy’s astonishment, her Turkish guards 
came riding back like the wind, hotly pur- 
sued by the white-clad Arabs, who fired 
over their horses’ necks as they rode. Ina 
moment she understood what had _ hap- 
pened. In the Arab way, Biskra had re- 
volted and turned upon its masters. 

Peggy attempted to turn the automobile, 
but the wheels had become lodged in the 
sand. Before she could crank up, the Turks 
had fled past her, still pursued, while the 
Arabs, with wild shouts, surrounded her 
and her machine. 

She was pulled out and set upon a camel. 
The leader of the band, a dark-faced man 
with a hawk’s eye, seemed the only force 
that restrained her from being torn to 
pieces. There was a brief delay while the 
Arabs examined the machines. They tried 
to attach horses to them, an@ at last made 
signs to Peggy that she was to drive them 
into Biskra; but their leader, indicating 
that the machines were to be left where 
they were, rode back with Peggy into the 
town. 

They were met by a swarming multi- 
tude that lined the streets, hurling curses 
at the girl and stretching out their arms in 
denunciation of the infidel. So fierce was 
the jam that the party was obliged to halt. 
At a word from the leader, they moved up 
a side street, fronted by an enormous 
mosque, before which was a sepulchre with 
a dome. Arriving there, Peggy was pulled 
from her camel and thrust bodily inside. 

The door closed on her. She found her- 
self in a large room, dimly illuminated by 
an oil lamp that burned in the roof. Over 
her she fancied was the dome, but the ceil- 
ing of the room intervened. Peggy’s 
prison was sparsely furnished with a Turk- 
ish bed and floor rugs of bizarre design. 
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It was a long time afterward 
that a negro appeared with a 
pitcher of water and a loaf of 
bread. He set them down upon 
the rug and withdrew. And 
hours passed, until at last Peggy 
slept, worn out by the fatigue 
and terrors of the day. 

She started up, to find that it 
was morning. ‘The broad light 
of day came through the open 
door, in which was standing the 
hawk-eyed leader of the band 
that had captured her. With him 
were a soldier armed with rifle 
and bayonet, and a little levan- 
tine, who came forward suavely, 
motioning her to remain seated 
upon the sofa. 

“You are in a very serious posi- 
tion, miss,” he said, with a 
hardly discernible accent. “I 
have been a government clerk in 
Cairo, and I know how serious 
your position is. No infidel is 
permitted to visit the holy city of 
Biskra.”’ 

Somehow, in 





such moments, 
Peggy always felt her gorge rise 
at being in the power of mean 
little men such as this fawning 
go-between, similar in type to all 
those employed by army leaders. 

“Well, I'm here now. What 
are you going to do about it?” 
she asked. 

“You are willing to become 
Mohammedan ?” asked the little 
man, cocking his head on one side 
with superb self-assurance. 

“No, I am _ not!’ snapped 
Peggy. 

“You are willing to become 
bride of Mohammedan?” 

“Well, what do you take me 
for?”’ she cried, and through her 
mind there passed a vision of Jim, toiling 
in Stamford, and of the little eight-room 
bungalow of their dreams. And more and 
more she felt that the whole thing was an 
imposture, a phantasy, a dream. 

“Sheikh Osman Ben Ali has taken a 
fancy to you,” remarked the little man, in- 
dicating his companion, who, poised like a 
statue, never took his eyes off the girl. “He 
is willing to make you his wife and save 
your life. He has only one other wife, and 
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“Sheikh Osman Ben Ali has taken a fancy to 


she is old. If you refuse you must go be- 
fore the cadi.”’ 

“Tell him he’s dreaming,” answered 
Peggy briskly, “And tell him I’m an Amer- 
ican citizen, and he'll have to answer for 
any harm done tome. And say! Tell him 
I want a camel escort to take me across the 
desert to the nearest British post.” 

The little go-between gasped with horror 
at her words. 

“Miss, miss, you do not know what you 
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you,’’ remarked the little man, indicating his companion. 


are saying!” he cried. “The cadi is a judge 
from Mecca, merciful, but stern. The law 
must be fulfilled. If you will not accept 
the faith or marry a Mohammedan, you 
must die. The death is with the noose. 
What shall I tell Sheikh Osman Ben Ali?” 

“Tell him just what I told you!” cried 
Peggy, starting forward with flaming 
cheeks. 

The little man shrugged his shoulders, 
and turning toward the sheikh began to 
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address him in Ara- 
bic. Peggy saw the 
sheikh’s eyes smoul- 
der with anger as he 
listened. 

He answered rap- 
idly and the go-be- 
tween turned to 
Peggy again. 

“He says you are 
beauteous as the 
swan,” he said. “He 
says he is willing to 
divorce his old wife 
and take no other so 
long as he has not 
tired of you.” 

Peggy clinched her 
fists and stepped up 
to the little man, 
“What is your 
name?” she cried. 

“My name is Ab- 
dur Rahman, Miss. 
Civil servant in 
Cairo, but now secre- 
tary to Sheikh Os- 
man Ben Ali.” 
“Very well, Mr. 
' Abdur. If I hear 
another word about 
marrying this black 
man from you [’ll— 
I’ll thrash you,” said 
Peggy. 

The sheikh could 
not have understood, 
but it was evident 
that he gathered the 
meaning of her ges- 
tures perfectly, for 
the ghost of a smile 
flashed across his im- 














passive face. Peggy, 

glancing at him, de- 

cided that he was not 

bad-looking. His features were distinctly 

Caucasian, there was no negro blood in him, 

as in so many of the Arabs, and if he had 

not been almost of negro complexion, he 

would have been distinguished. As she 

looked, he threw the hood of his burnouse 

over his head and signed to the soldier, 
who came up. 

“You will go quietly, miss?” solicited 

the little secretary. ‘The cadi’s judgment 


hall is in the mosque beyond ; thus it wiil 
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not be necessary to go through the mobs in 
the street. But you will repent at the last 
moment, miss.” 

“T am not going to make a scene. I 
recognize that I am helpless,” said Peggy 
defiantly. 

But she could hardly keep the tears from 
her eyes at the thought of Jim in Stam- 
ford, Jim whom she was destined never to 
see again. Quietly she accompanied the 
soldier and the secretary through the 
opened doorway. ‘They passed across a 
paved court, set with little barred windows 
in the walls, from which she fancied the 
eyes of captive women were looking down 
upon her. Overhead was the bright sky 
and the sunlight, cut short as they entered 
the gloomy cloister of a huge building, 
topped by a tower with a slender shaft, 
and with the muezzin’s platform, from 
which he called for prayers, near the 
summit. 

A door was opened and Peggy found 
herself within a rather small hall, contain- 
ing low Arab stools, on which were seated 
a number of dignitaries, motionless in their 
white burnouses. In the center, upon a 
raised platform, sat a strikingly handsome 
man, the cadi. He was about forty years 
of age, full-bearded, with piercing dark 
eyes and white hands with fingers delicate 
as a woman’s, with which he turned and 
turned the pages of a book before him. 

As Peggy entered, every head was craned 
toward her, but there was neither speech 
nor other movement. The soldier took up 
his station beside her, the secretary and the 
sheikh bowed low; Peggy alone stood de- 
fiant and unbending. 

She knew nothing of what was transpir- 
ing, but she imagined that the story of her 
refusal of the alternative was being told 
to the cadi. From time to time he spoke a 
word and the heads beside him nodded in 
acquiescence. 

Presently the little secretary turned to 
Peggy again. 

“The cadi does not ask you to become a 
Mohammedan,” he said. “He realizes how 
strongly rooted is the delusion of the in- 
fidels. He wishes you to learn the truth 
from the lips of your husband. He will 
marry you now to Sheikh Osman Ben Ali.” 

Peggy shook her head. All the anger 
had gone out of her now, and through her 
clouded eyelashes she saw only Jim, and 
the little bungalow of their dreams. 


‘Tell the cadi I refuse,” she said simply. 

The cadi’s bright eyes were fixed upon 
hers piercingly. He spoke. 

“Again he says consider,” 
man. “You may take days—a week, per- 
haps. And you shall see Sheikh Osman Ben 
Ali every day, that you may overcome your 
repugnance to him.” 

Peggy only shook her head again. Then 
the sheikh, leaning forward, addressed her 
personally in Arabic, the secretary repeat- 
ing word for word. 

“No,” said Peggy finally. 
your waiting. I 
man.” 

The cadi drew a deep breath, as if of 
amazement. And all through the hall the 
sigh of astonishment, perhaps of admira- 
tion, sounded. 

The little secretary turned to Peggy. 
“You must die by the noose at dawn,” he 
said. 

Peggy was led back into her room. 
The only thing that made her glad at that 
moment was that she had been spared the 
shouts and taunts of the mob. 

Twelve of the four and twenty hours 
had passed when the door of the room 
opened. Again the secretary stood before 
the girl and with him was a tall man, 
who, throwing back the hood of his bur- 
nouse, revealed himself to Peggy’s aston- 
ished eyes as the cadi himself. 

For a moment the wild thought flashed 
through her mind that he had come to save 
her. But the secretary, speaking in grave 
tones, dispelled the hope almost as quickly 
as it had arisen. 

“The cadi has seen you in the court to- 
day,” he said. ‘He cannot sleep, to think 
that one so beautiful must die the death 
reserved for the Nazarene.” 

“Well?” asked Peggy. 

“He says that he will give out that you 
have died and will secretly take you into 
his harem. He has only two other wives 
and has grown tired of both. He will 
divorce them if you will become his bride. 
You need never leave the harem, and no- 
body will ever know you are there. Your 
life shall be untroubled.” 

“Oh, isn’t it enough,” cried Peggy, “that 
I should be condemned to death, without 
having my last hours tortured by such in- 
famous proposals ?” 

The secretary translated to the cadi, who 
listened gravely. Presently he spoke again: 


said the little 


“It is no use 
will never marry that 





























“The cadi says that until you have 
learned to love him you shall only be his 
guest,” he said. ‘His other wives shall 
wait on you. They shall be your slaves. 
He loves you and cannot let you die.” 

“No! cried Peggy hysterically. “No!” 
The man I love is in America, and I would 
rather die than marry another. And I 
would never marry a Mohammedan any- 
way. Make him understand that and go 
away !” 

The cadi listened and bowed his head 
as if at the decision of fate. Gravely and 
with dignity he left the room. 

No sooner had he gone than the face of 
the little secretary underwent an extraor- 
dinary change. 

“Listen, now, miss, and understand me 
well,” he said. ‘There is a plan to save 
you. And Sheikh Osman Ben Ali will do 
so.” 

“Will you not leave me?” begged the 
girl, trying hard not to become hysterical. 

“But you do not understand. It is not 
necessary that you marry the sheikh. 
He-will save you because he loves you. He 
will take you to the nearest English outpost 
and leave you there. You shall never see 
him again.” 

Peggy clutched at her heart in the vio- 
lence of her emotion. Life was sweet—yes, 
and her thoughts were of Jim, Jim whom 
she never knew how deeply she loved until 
she had given up hope of ever seeing him 
again. 

“Tt is all planned,” continued the secre- 
tary. ‘The guards have been bribed. You 
will dress as an Arab woman and accom- 
pany the sheikh and myself to where your 
automobile lies. You will enter and drive 
to the outpost, only sixty-five miles distant. 
The English are advancing and I well 
know that our cause is lost, as does the 
sheikh. We go there to join them. And 
we take the truck, filled with the gasoline, 
which the English sorely need. Miss, you 
will not refuse that?” 

Peggy clutched at his arm. “Is it true?” 
she cried. ‘Are you speaking the truth ?” 

“The very truth. But, miss, it will be 
necessary that you pay the sheikh a ransom. 
You have much money from the Turkish 
governor at Ghaza, as we know from our 
spies. The sheikh does not give his help 


for nothing.” 
“T thought it was love,” said Peggy, 
with scorn which she could not conceal. 
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The secretary smiled. ‘“ ‘If one cannot 
gain the sun, shall he despise the moon?’ ” 
he quoted. 

Peggy tore the purse containing the 
English bills and the check from her 
bosom. She thrust it into the man’s hand. 
“There, take it!” she cried. 

“Then we shall start immediately,” he 
answered, “or the cadi may suspect and 
watch for us, or change his mind and come 
back.” 

He disappeared, returning in a few mo- 
ments with a long, shapeless cloak, such 
as the Arab women wear. He held it out 
to the girl, who flung it about her. She 
raised the hood over her head and adjusted 
about the lower part of her face the veil 
which hung from it. 

“Now we must go hastily,” said the sec- 
retary. ‘There will be few stirring in Bis- 
kra. Nevertheless, we must not awaken 
the suspicions of the sentries.” 

He led her to the door and thence 
through a little passage which Peggy had 
not seen before—certainly she had not 
entered by it. The guard at the door stood 
perfectly silent and motionless as they 
passed him. They crossed a courtyard and 
suddenly found themselves in a little side 
street of Biskra. 

The town was almost deserted, save for 
an occasional donkey driver belaboring his 
animal as he returned to his home from the 
trip which he had taken somewhere with 
his produce. The houses, looming up on 
either side of them, with barred win- 
dows, seemed to oppress the girl with all 
their dreadful secrets. She longed for the 
open air of the desert. But presently they 
reached the end of the passage and the 
wide market place of Biskra appeared, with 
its closed stalls. Overhead the stars were 
shining brightly. Peggy felt the hope ham- 
mering at her heart. 

They went on until, at the further cor- 
ner of the market, a second figure joined 
them. It was the sheikh. The secretary 
stopped for a moment. A few words 
passed between the men. 

“The sheikh wishes me to say that once 
more he asks you to become his wife,” he 
said. “Being now a friend of the English, 
he is able to become the most powerful 
leader in Tripoli. He says that he will be- 
come an Englishman and that you shall 
walk the streets unveiled. He says you are 
his graceful heron, and that he loves you.” 
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“QO, it is useless,” cried Peggy, a pang 
at her heart as she thought of the man’s 
evident devotion. She felt sure now that 
the money had gone to grease the palms 
of the little secretary, and that Osman 
was ignorant of it. However, there was 
nothing to be done—and, indeed, she 
thought little enough of the money now. 

The sheikh said nothing when the sec- 
retary had translated. For one moment 
Peggy was conscious of a stunning fear 
that he would change his decision. And 
the thought of the consequence rose like 
a black fog between herself and Jim. But 
after an instant’s hesitation they continued 
their journey. Now they were approach- 
ing the open country and the desert wind 
beat on their faces. ‘Then came the last 
danger. The figure of a sentry rose before 
their eyes, he shouted sharply and raised 
his bayonet. But the sheikh answered the 
challenge with the countersign and the 
man stood at attention silently. 

They were past him; the town, with its 
oases and canals, lay in the distance be- 
hind them. They trod the desert stone, 
with its cover of shifting sand. In the 
east dipped the Bear, as if it guarded the 
English camp far away. Peggy was afraid 
that sentries would be posted about the 
machines. But whether or not the towns- 
people had examined them that day, they 
had scurried back before the curfew hour, 
and the automobiles remained uninjured 
where they had been abandoned. The 
truck was still full of the gasoline cans. 
Peggy felt faint with the reaction from 
her experiences. 

“T shall never forget—tell the sheikh that 
I shall never forget,” she said to the little 
secretary. “And tell him that—that I’m 
sorry I called him a—a black man.” 

The secretary translated and again 
Peggy thought she saw a flicker of humor 
upon the sheikh’s face. Peggy got into the 
automobile and they followed her, taking 
their seats on her left side. 

The gasoline tank had been filled half 
an hour before the hostile raid from Biskra. 
The machine began to move. It shot for- 
ward, the heavy auto truck lumbering 
after it. Now they were clear of Biskra 
and all its dangers. Now Jim, who had 
been no more than a wild hope, even after 
Peggy left the prison, rose clearly into her 
mind again. What was he doing that very 
night in far away Stamford, she wondered ? 





She could let her thoughts dwell upon 
him now as the machine reeled off mile 
after mile, her hands automatically steer- 
ing it toward the bend of the Bear, which 
the secretary had indicated to her as their 
destination. She felt the free wind on her 
face, she breathed more and more deeply, 
as if she were expelling the terrors of 
the past twenty-four hours and even now 
tasted the sweet airs of her own country, 
laden with salt from Long Island Sound. 

The hours flew away like minutes. Peggy 
might have gone on till morning, but the 
secretary suddenly clutched her by the arm 
and pointed. 

Far away, under the moonlight, she saw 
a black blur upon the face of the desert. 

“There is England,” he said. 

And never had the word sounded so 
sweet. Peggy turned the machine. The 
blur grew larger. Suddenly a sentry 
leaped up from the desert. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” he challenged. 

‘“‘Newmarket!”’ called the little secre- 
tary. 

“Pass Newmarket, and all’s well!’ 

They had left the outpost behind. They 
saw the long line of white tents before 
them. A sentry sprang forward from the 
guard-tent. Peggy drew up. The coun- 
tersign was given and taken and the three 
waited. 

Presently a tall man in uniform strolled 
out of a tent, came up to them, stared into 
the sheikh’s face, and held out his hand. 

“Fanshawe!” he cried, pumping the 
sheikh’s hand vigorously. ‘Where the devil 
do you come from?” 

“Hush!” said the other mockingly. “I 
didn’t mean to break the news so sud- 
denly. I’ve just brought back Miss Peggy 
Roche, the blockade runner, with that 
armored auto and the truckful of gasoline 
I spoke about.” ) 

And that time Peggy really lost her tem- 
per. 

“They were all English spies?’ she 
asked incredulously, when, on the next day, 
having accepted the inevitable, she sat 
down to mess with Fanshawe, the secre- 
tary and the rest of the officers. 

“Not exactly spies,” answered Fan- 
shawe. ‘That little secretary to the Turk- 
ish governor at Ghaza arranged. your 
route to Biskra for, us, but Mazri Pasha 
was a loyal Turk; he didn’t know it had 

(Continued on page 131) 











The Progress of Pauline 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
GIRL WHO GRACES THE COVER 


HE words accompanying this 

optic music really ought to 
be a hymn of praise for Loretta . 
E. Frederick, the very remarkable 
mother of a remarkable daughter 
whose visage, in the pastels of 
Miss McMein, lured you within 
these leaves of laughter and 
learning. Mrs. Frederick is not 
only an adroit and suave business 
manager for her actress child, but 
she has preserved a _ complete 
photographic record of her child’s 
distinguished career. No matter 
what fame a celebrity achieves, his 
or her folks usually gasp with 
self-satisfaction when a single kid 
daguerreotype is unearthed after 
weeks of searching. Frequently 
‘there is no visual remembrance of 
the growing child; no arresting 
forever, upon film or plate, the 
fleeting features of adolescence. 

Is Boston proudest of its tea- 
party, or that it served as the 
birthplace of Pauline Frederick? 
However—she was born there, 
grew up there, went to school 
there. 

She is unique among photoplay 
celebrities in that she does not 
hop about from company to com- 
pany, seeking a change of air or 
greenbacks every few weeks. Her 
entire picture service has been 
with Famous Players. 

The picture at the left is one of 
her favorite portraits. It shows 
her in her role in Henri Bern- 
stein’s play, “Samson,” which 
served William Gillette: as a 
stellar vehicle at New York’s 
Criterion theater... Miss Fred- 
erick, Miss Constance Collier, Mr. 
Gillette and Arthur Byron were a 
never-to-be-forgotten quartette in 
this emotional study of a dock- 
hand who grew to a kingship in 
French business. 
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Down in the left corner is Miss 
Pauline Frederick at the age of 
fourteen months. Also on this 
base-line we find her at the ripe 
age of four and one-half years. 
Boston child that she is, we should 
say that this picture declares plenty 
of beans and not too much erudi- 
tion. In the circle at the top of 
the page her girlishness is bloom- 
ing into the soft contours of youth: 
she is fourteen years old. New for 
a leap from home to profession: 
the large photograph in the even- 
ing gown, at the left, shows her as 
she appeared with Lew Fields, in 
«It Happened in Nordland,’’ while 
the large head, 
below, is a study 
made during 
one of her early 
Frohman en- 
gagements. 
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Here she is, in her very first big / 
hat! And she’s six years old. / 
In the large oval is a photograph / 
made at the age of seventeen, at / 
the time of her first appearance on / 
the legitimate stage. In the small [ 
circle, below, is a singular picture 
from her musical comedy days. 
The large head glimpses her as 
a chorus girl in ‘“‘Rogers Brothers 
in Harvard.’’ The corner embrace 
was excised from Patterson’s news- 
paper play, ‘‘ The Fourth Estate.’’ 
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The large picture shows 
Miss Frederick as she ap- 
peared in the Frohman 
vevival of “The Paper 
Chase.’’ Below, her con- 
cluding stage role,in Broad- 
hurst’s play, ‘‘Innocent.’’ 
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Marse Connelly 


O any man or woman who has seen his 

unforgettable depiction of the decayed 

Southern gentleman in “ Marse Covington,” 
Edward J. Connelly will always be ‘Marse.” 
The finest brief drama George Ade ever wrote 
had the additional advantage of an extraordi- 
nary character actor, and between author 
and interpreter ‘“Marse Covington” 
made history. 

Connelly has a knack for mezzotint. 
A role in his hands is a thing to be 
examined miscroscopically from every, 
angle, and finally, in realization, to 
be supplied with lights and shadows 
from the lamp of reality in such 
measure that the character is: fre- 
quently more human than a living 
man would be in the same circum- 
stances. | 

Mr. Connelly’s motion picture 
enterprises to date include “A 
Good Little Devil,” “Shore Acres,” 
“Marse Covington,” ‘Thomas H. 





Mr. Connelly in 
**The Great Secret,’’ 





Ince’s production of 
“The Devil.’ and 
a num- ber of  pro- 





gram _ re- leases. He 
now appear- 
ing in the 
Metro serial, 
“The Gréat Secret 
To list 
the Con- 
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Mr. Connelly as 
Marse Covington; at 
the left, with Rhea 











y Mitchell in 
“The Devil.” 
nelly performances in the theater 
. 4 - 


would require a chaptered story, as he 
is one of the playhouse’s most distinguished 
servants. 
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This is Billie. 


HENEVER Gladys Brockwell has 
nothing else to do. she unlocks her 
typewriter garage, leads forth her 
trained Underwood, or Oliver, or Rem- 
ington, or whatever make it is, speaks a 
few kind words to it and begins operations. 
The result is usually a letter of some sort. 
Miss Brockwell’s friends know who her let- 


ters are from before they open the envelope, 
owing to her original technique; and we 
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have it on good authority that 

epistles bearing the Brockwell brand are 
in such demand that the fair actress-author 
is “breaking in” her mother, so that she 
can ‘‘double” her in the “in reply to yours” 
stunt. 

Which brings us to the subject of the 
Brockwell parent who is co-starred in this 
brief ceremony. An unusual feature of the 
3rockwell family annals is the slight dif- 








This is Gladys. 


ference in 
the ages of mether and 
In this respect they are unique 


daughter. 
in stage and screen personalities. 


only thirteen years difference 
between Miss Brockwell and her mother, 
‘Billie’ Brockwell, as she was known in 
her days on the stage. Mother “Billie” 
was married at the rather early age of 
twelve and Gladys hove into view soon after 
she had celebrated her thirteenth birthday. 


There is 


Iver since that time, 
from which they date their 
friendship, Billie and Gladys have been 
pals. No one not in the secret would as- 
sume that they were other than sisters, 
although who know them declare 
facetiously that they are more like friends. 
Mrs. Brockwell is first aid to her tal. 
ented daughter in the dressing room as well 
as in the study, and the latter relies on her 
mother’s judgment in business transactions. 
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ES, all you wise ones, who wonder 

what are the real names of Blanche 

Sweet, and Bessie Love, and June 
Caprice—Arline Pretty has always been 
Arline Pretty, ever since September 5, 1893, 
Washington, D. C. The name was not 
adopted by her. nor was it wished upon her 
for motion 
picture ad- 
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vertising 
purposes by 
an admiring em- 

ployer. Pretty she was, and pretty she is, 


some other name. 

“You see,” she complains, “hardly any- 
body believes it’s my own parental name, 
brought over from England—no, not on 
—but that was before my time. 
picked it for myself, 


vanity that the 
about.” 
truth is unhurt by criticism, but were 
Pretty’s most charming characteristic.’ 
‘*Prettiness.”’ 


pencil, 
ligence. 
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Arline Pretty Was Born That Way 
By Gary Dowling 


and now she’s almost sorry she didn't take 


the Mayflower, I think it was a Cunarder 
\ They think I 
\ and while it is a perfectly 
good name, and well behaved ever since I first 
became acquainted with it, still for one to select 
it for one’s self sounds like an overdose of that 
preacher said his ‘thus saith’ 


We mildly called attention to the fact that 
waved 
aside in the very positive manner that is Miss 
she said, in a way that promised 
an epigram and caused us to reach for our 
‘‘prettiness is such a handicap to intel- 


“Come again,’ we pleaded, in our, low- 
OrOW W ay. 

Arline was patient with us. 

“If you are pretty,” she explained, “the 
clever men you would like to talk to, only 
want to flirt with you, and the clever women 
are jealous of you. If you have any intel- 
ligence, you are mentally marooned.” 

‘Are you*mentally marooned?” we in- 
quired. 

“Ah, but I’m not intelligent,” she 
countered. 

Far be it from us to contradict 
a lady, but if Arline Pretty is not 
intelligent, she’s clever enough to 

conceal the fact. 

After leaving 

fe school, Miss 
wt & Pretty ob- 
ral > tained an en- 
aI gagement with 
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a stock com- 
pany, not with- 
out cer- 


tain par- 
ental pro- 
tests. 

Andnow 
Douglas 
Fair- 
banks is 
using her 
to embel- 
lish his 
produc- 
tions. 













Who’s Whose 


WHEN THE LAMPS ARE 
FOCUSSED ON THE 
DINNER-TABLES, _IN- 
STEAD OF ON THE SETS 

























ERE is a pictorial record 
of a few photoplay ro- 
mances that didn’t end 

when the camera man ceased 
cranking. The license clerk and 
the preacher did a little scenario 
» work here. These couples solved 
the independence of the sexes, 
economically, before marriage, 
and their hearths are little altars 
to prove that a woman doesn’t 
always marry for a home, and 
that a man doesn’t always wed 
to get a cook, house-keeper andsock-darner. Each 
was an independent factor in the workaday 
world of the arts, and the work of each pair has 
beeninsome measure alliedsince the wedding day. 
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Lillian Drew and her 
husband, E. H. Calvert 
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At the right, the 
famous Orientals, 
Sessue and Mrs. 

Tsuru Aoki- 

-3- Hayakawa. 
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Gerda and PH La | 
Rapley Holmes | 





Roscoe Arbuckle 
“ and the vivacious 
Minta Durfee- 

Arbuckle. 
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Who’s Whose 


Ann Little and her 
husband, 
Alan Forrest. 
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There’s a Mrs. Ford 
Sterling: right here— 
see— Teddy Sampson 





VERY time I see Dave Powell on the 

screen, I think of the British Army. 

At that, I don’t know that he’s ever 
been in the British Army. I don’t 
believe he’s had time. He has 
spent many years on the 
stage to allow for any military 
service in his not over-long 
career, yet... . . he is 
pre-eminently the officer- 
tvpe you'll find today in 
the Somme trenches, or 
mentioned for conspicu- 
ous bravery and an order 
in the IVestminster Gazette, 
or—none too rarely—pic- 
tured briefly on the regular 
page of fallen heroes in the 
Graphic. He has the same in- 
nate gentility, the same lithe 
leanness and smart carriage, the 
same sensitive mouth, mobile 
face and inflexible .eves_ that 
mark the fine young British 
aristocrat as he crosses the Chan- 
nel these days to glory, fire and 
death. 

Which rhapsody may be conclude« 
by saying that Powell 7s an English- 
man, just as he appears to be. 

What is more to the point is that 
he is a faultless photoplay leading 
man and an adorable villain, and in 
the last two years has caused as much 
palpitation of the heart in the dark 
show-shops as any celluloid gentle- 
man you might summon to the bar. 

Answering the overwhelmingly impor- 
tant question first: No, Genevive, Myrtil, 
Justine, Chrystobel, Denise, Charmion, 
Helene, Rhoda, Phrynne, Ahnetah, Mar- 
got, Clo-Clo, Jou-Jou and Sara, Mr. Powell 
is not married. Probably because he never 
saw you. 

However, you are spared a lot of pain 
because you cannot hear him speak. He 
has a voice like music out of a steel ’cello. 
If I were a girl, I could go perfectly mad 
over his voice. Pray always just to see his 
shadow; then you'll continue to 
nights. 

Mr. Powell is a bachelor in a New York 
bachelor apartment, leading as honest a 
life as any wholesale heart-burglar may. 

“T have five perfectly tame hobbies,” said 
he, when told that the queen of Cleveland 
and the countess of Kansas had resolved not 


too 


ae 


sleep 
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With Billie Burke, 
in ‘‘Gloria’s 
Romance.’”’ 


to breathe again 
until the news was W4 
broughtthem. ‘These: Photography, gar- 
dening (when I get the chance), golf, plan- 
ning the bungalow I’m always expecting to 
build in the mountains, and collecting 
books.” | 
Mr. Powell has been on the stage about 
ten years, and came to America seven years 
ago with Ellen Terry, who was presenting 
a poor but rather interesting play, “The 
Good Hope.” For three seasons Powell 
played the artist with Forbes-Robertson, in 
















POWELL, 


The Military 
Heart-Burglar 


By Julian Johnson 














A portrait 


“The Dawn of A Tomorrow,” with 
Mary Pickford. 
Ensuing parts and. plays in 
which you may remember him 
~, were “Fine Feathers,” 
\ with Janet Beecher; the 
hero of ‘Less Than the 
s Dust,” with Mary 
Pickford; the too-en- 
gaging villain’ of 
\: “Gloria’s Romance,” 
With Mary Pickford, in “Less Than the Dust.” with Bite Same, ane 
the leading part of 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back.” ‘The Price She Paid,” with Clara Kimball 
Then he made a great success in the one-act -Young. 




























plays of New York’s Princess Theatre, and At the moment Mr. Powell is at work in 
- enacted Il’u Hu Git, the Chinese lover of ‘Outcast, supporting Ann Murdock. 
“The Yellow Jacket.” : He will appear in a number of other 


His debut before the camera was made a__ plays in this series, which is made up from 

couple of seasons ago with Famous Players. — the list of the late Charles Frohman’s pro- 

‘ Here he appeared in “The Fatal Card,’ ductions during his latter years and which 
with John Mason and Hazel Dawn, and in have not as yet been photographed. 
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Mary Anderson of the 


ARY ANDERSON! She catapulted NAMESAKE OF FAMOUS 
right at you out of her shacky look- STAGE ACTRESS IS NOT AMBI- 
ing background, that brilliant TIOUS TO PLAY VAMPIRES 

California-Hollywood day, even while you AND HUSH! SHE’S MARRIED 

were trying to make up your mind whether 

that classic name, bestowed on a fluffy 

pink-and-white ingenue, was an asset or a 

liability. By 
Of course you knew the shacky looking Grace 

background was the Vitagraph dressing , 

rooms, but that didn’t spoil it at all. Kingsley 

The fact remained that Mary 

Anderson ran toward you. 

all raggedy and with the 

light through her 

hair, just as she 

has run 


This musical 
wnstrument ts 
the son of a 
banjo and a 
ukelele. 


toward you a 
dozen times on the 
screen, but colorful 
and radiant, with tiny 
freckles peppered over 
nose and cheek and 
bosom. 

If you know Mary Pick- 
ford, you find that Mary W& 
Anderson off the screen looks =‘ 
and beliaves more as Mary 
Pickford looks and behaves on 
the screen, than Mary Pickford 
herself looks and behaves off the 


¥ 
‘ 
5‘ 


screen—get me? Y 
And her life—is exactly like the \ge@ 

charming little ingenue’s in the first 

reel, before the villain and other dread- 

ful things begin to happen to her. She’s 

awfully happy, oh, my, yes, acting and 
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swimming and 
driving her car 
and every- 
thing. 
Philosophy ? 
Sunny variety. 
She has. ex- 
actly what 
she wants in 
every way. 
Not, “I want 
what I want 
when I want 
it,” is Mary’s 
motto, but— 
“T want what 
I want when 
I get it!” 
Doesn't 
look as if she 
owned a Japa- 
nese maid, 
either, but she 
does. At least 
she’s as Japa- 
nese as Mary 
will let her 

















Miss Anderson has just. become Antonio 

Moreno’s leading woman—did you know 

that ?— and she’s proudly pointing him out 
to the beloved Airedale. 


be. Inwardly of course she’s all 

oriental, but this doesn’t trouble Miss 

Anderson. It’s the decorative phase that 
interests Mary. 

“TI let her remain Japanese as to san- 

dals and hair-do; otherwise she’s high- 

heeled, capped and Frenchy. She 

doesn’t seem to mind, except of 

course the corsets. And now I 

simply have to have a house to put 

her in—a flat makes her look too 

pinched. Saw a lovely house in 

the mission style the other day, 

(Continued on page 152) * 
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(Continued from page 34) 

have been madness to pay off then, so we 
held on everything and drove ahead. As 
we sank in the trough, there came a grind- 
ing jar, a horrid shudder through every 
nerve and fiber of the schooner which 
seemed to communicate itself to our own 
quivering tissues. ‘Then we rose again and 
shot through the boiling brine and the next 
moment found ourselves in comparatively 
quiet, streaky water, while the force of the 
wind seemed suddenly to abate. 

It was sufficiently apparent that we had 
touched; not struck precisely, but rubbed 
along the reef, and knowing the fragile 
condition of the schooner, I feared the 
worst. So slight had been the contact that 
a staunch and solid vessel would have suf- 
fered no more than the stripping of some 
copper, but the old Circe was in no shape 
for such rough handling. © I slipped below, 
wrenched up the pantry hatch to the cabin 
hold where our stores were kept and 
listened. Splashing sounds from all about 
confirmed my fears. ‘he water was pour- 
ing into her through a multitude of open 
seams. ‘The rotten fasteners had not stood 
the strain and now we had opened up and 
our remaining afloat was probably a ques- 
tion of minutes. 

Fortunately, the squall had driven past 
and the wind was rapidly lightening. I 
sprang on deck, ordered four hands to the 
pumps and the others to get the boats over, 
two whaleboats and a big, roomy cutter. 
The cook and steward I set to work getting 
up stores from below. The rain had 
stopped and my three guests were standing 


in the waist, a little pale but quiet and 
b 
expectant. 
“We've got to leave her,” said I. ‘‘She’s 


rubbed across a sunken reef and started all 
her seams. ‘There is no danger, as we are 
only about twenty-five miles from Tro- 
cadero, and the worst that can happen to 
us is our being marooned for a few weeks 
until the boats can fetch Kialu and send a 
vessel to us. So look sharp, please, and 
get your things up as quickly as possible.” 

HE old Circe went to her ocean grave 

in leisurely fashion. Long before she 
was dangerously deep we had the boats 
deep-laden with all that I could imagine 
we might possibly need. There were stores 
and tools and weapons and clothing and 
fish-lines and even a seine net. No casta- 
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ways were ever pvussibly better equipped 
than we. Even the galley range was in- 
cluded in our impedimenta, as well as the 
spring cots from the staterooms. My plan 
was to land as much stuff as we could carry 
and then, keeping the hands ashore only 
long enough to construct our camp, to 
despatch them in the two boats for Kialu, 
where trading schoooners called-every other 
month or so. The voyage would be ‘safe 
enough at that season and I did not see the 
necessity for keeping any of the crew upon 
the island, as we should be quite well able 
te ao for ourselves and the fewer mouths 
to feed the better. It seemed to me also 
much better to have my guests remain com- 
fortably sitting on ‘Trocadero than to 
subject them to the discomforts of a pos- 
sible fortnight’s voyage in an open boat. 
In fact, I could not picture Enid living and 
moving and having her being under such 
conditions and it would have been cruelty to 
subject her to them. 

Of course, I might at hones have kept 
the cook to do for-us, but I reasoned that 
the most trying ordeal we should have to 
face would be the monotony and that the 
necessity of providing for ourselves must 
needs furnish healthy occupation. So I 
decided to ship off the cook with the others, 
on the plea that the date of our relief was 
indefinite and that we might have use for 
ail of our stores and even more by the 
time that a vessel could be sent to take 
us off. Besides the Circe, our own fleet 
at Kialu consisted of two thirty-ton yawls 
and a forty-ton ketch, all three working 
boats with little boxes of cabins, smelly and 
carrying a full complement of cockroaches ; 
thus in no sense available for the transpor- 
tation of shipwrecked ladies requiring at 
least one hundred cubic yards of sterilized 
privacy fer capita. Wherefore, it might 
prove necessary for us to wait as much as 
a couple of months on Trocadero. 

All of this I explained to my guests 
after we had embarked in the cutter, the 
Circe being by that time heavy with her 
impending doom. They quietly approved 
the decision with no particular comment. 
Even the garrulous bishop seemed subdued, 
not from dread of the future but because of 
a certain solemnity attached to the passing 
of a fine, almost living fabric wrought of 
human brain and hand. We were com- 
pelled to assist at these last funeral rites of 
the Circe because the boats were so heaping 

















































full of miscellaneous duffle that we could 
not row, but were dependent on our sails. 
Of course, if the weather had turned nasty, 
we should have jettisoned the bulk of this 
dunnage, but as it was, the passing squall 
which had killed the Circe had also killed 
the breeze, so that we drifted idly about 
with slack canvas, waiting for it to return 
to us and watching with few words the 
dignified departure from our midst of the 
suffocating vessel. 

This overtook her proudly erect with a 
faint air aloft caressing burgee and pen- 
nant, while the ensign which I had felt it 
was her due to carry to the depths kissed 
the peak of the mainsail as if in farewell. 
The Circe settled upon an even keel and 
two or three little ripples even tripped 
comfortingly across her decks, as if to as 
sure them that it was not so very bad 
on the bright corral bottom below. ‘Then 
straight down she went with no gesture of 
despair from high-flung bow or stern, and 
the smooth line of the sea ran swittly and 
mercifully up her high sails and thence 
to maintopmast truck with its brave flicker- 
ing pennant, as the Pacific took her. 


FTER the brief silence of respect 

which is due such moments, I said to 
Alice Stormsby (for I might as well com- 
mence here to call her thus): ‘There goes 
the innocent victim of two human errors in 
the juxtaposition of alien bodies; that of 
her builder in bringing copper in contact 
with steel, and that of her owner in bring- 
ing a keel in contact with a coral reef.” 

“Tt was not your fault,” she answered. 
“Nobody could see anything in that blind- 
ing squall and we appeared to be miles and 
miles from the land. Was she insured ?” 

“No,” I answered, “‘but it does not 
matter. I bought her for a song and she 
has paid her shot five times over. Regut- 
escat in pace.” 

The bishop appeared to rouse himself 
from his abstraction with a galvanic jerk, 
something like a scalded ’possum. He 
blinked at me benignantly. 

“T must say, vou take it like a sportsman, 
my dear Jack,” said he. (He found the 
situation such as to warrant this familiarity 
of address.) If it were not for your loss, 
I should regard this in the nature of a rare 
and valuable experience. We came out here 
for the sake of knowing the Pacific inti- 
mately and, by George, we appear to be 
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succeeding. There, now ” his face 
fell and he looked at me, reproachfully, 
“why didn’t some of you remind me to get 
some snapshots ?” 

“Your niece has not neglected the oppor- 
tunity,” I said, and got from Enid one of 
her odd, antagonistic looks. As we were 
all busy in the work of abandoning ship, 
I had observed her recording our manceu- 
vres in her little camera and wondered why 
she seemed to be so furtive about it, as 
though expecting arrest and confiscation of 
the box. Her stealth had roused in me a 
sort of irritation, as it seemed to imply that 


‘I might resent the sacrilege of photograph- 


ing the death agonies of an old and faithful 
servitor. Did the little fool think me that 
sort of sentimental idiot? What did I! care 
about the nail-sick old Circe beyond the 
slight matter of her intrinsic value? And 
it was all the more vexing to be forced to 
admit to myself that I had a lump in my 
throat when the brine enveloped her. 


CHAPTER III 


HE breeze came presently, ahead at 

first, but soon hauling fair, and we 
stood away for ‘Trocadero, our less heavily 
laden cutter in the lead and the whaleboats, 
their gunnels nearly awash, trailing along 
in our wake. ‘The smarter sailer of the 
pair was towing a spinnaker boom (we 
clung to yatching tricks abroad the decrepit 
Circe) which I thought might be useful 
in the construction of a solidly stayed and 
well-built bungalow, for I meant that my 
guests should have, during their sojourn on 
l'rocadero, the comfortable boredom which 
was their due. Otherwise, after the man- 
ner of tourists, they might have felt them- 
selves justified in filing a complaint against 
the Pacific as an untrustworthy arc of the 
world’s circumference and myself as a 
negligent custodian of my part of it. 

The interment (only it was water) of 
the Circe had occurred at eleven A. M. and 
we had quit her at midday. About four 
hours later, the trade picked up its care- 
lessly dropped stitch and tried to compen- 
sate for its lapse of regularity by jamming 
us on Trocadero as fast as safety “would 
permit, and a little more. We sighted the 
almost twin towers against a burnt orange 
sky at three o’clock and the concave facade 

(Continued on page 113) 
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A good-looking girl can tell a Th ss ll 
poor joke and get a big laugh; a eC O 1eS 
good joke told by a good-looking , 

girl creates an uproar—ergo, a 


good joke told by a lot of good- By Alfred 
looking girls should start a riot- 


NCE upon a time a psycholog- 

ical explorer discovered the 

tired business man and doped 

out a cure for his pernicious malady. 
The tired business man was restored 
to his normal wakefulness and the in- 
ventor of the process was made rich 
in worldly goods. The cure is spoken 
of as The Follies, conducted by Dr. 

4, ¥F. Ziegfeld. 

While the curative powers of this 
wonderful. panacea were marvelous, 
their scope was restricted to the ca- 
pacity of one theater. They didn’t 
cover enough territory, as it were, and 
consequently there were tired business 
men in cities other than New York 
who did not have access to this mar- 





Let’s use, to illustrate our argu- 
ment, two of the best tonics in 
Dr. Ziegteld’s patent medicine 
cabinet: with the tricolor of our 
new ally, Miss Kay Laurell im- 
personates ‘‘La Patrie,” with a 
chair, and nature, 
Miss Lucille Cav- 
anaugh imperson- 
ates Miss Lucille 
Cavanaugh. 
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of the Screen 
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velous pep restorer. And besides, there 
were tired teamsters and wearied agri- 
culturists and exhausted chauffeurs and 
worn out weavers and hosts of other 
subnormal beings to whom this form of 
optical treatment was inaccessible. 

To these classes and masses have come 
the Screen Follies. ‘To the moving pic- 
ture, the aforementioned hordes owe 
their salvation. 

Keystone has become the _ silent 
Follies, a gradual evolution from slap- 
stick histrionism and pastry drama into 
something infinitely more eye-filling 





On the other hand, two of Dr. Sennett’s best medicines: » 
Miss Marie Prevost, giving a funny old boat a good time 
by paying tt a little attention; and 
Miss Mary Thurman, who, as you 
can see, made Praxiteles and Michel- 
: J - angelo look like thirty 
SF oe ae cents merely by eating 
 — —— and sleeping. 
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Dr. Ziegfeld’s newest treatment is Mlle. Simone d’Herlys, 
hammocked before you; his newest hospital, “‘ The 
Cocoanut Grove,” a super-cabaret atop New York's 
Century Theatre. Above, the Keystone girls keep the 
form divine and have a lot of fun at pushbail. Left, 
Agnes Jepson, a ‘“* Boy’’ Scout of the noisy “‘Follies.’’ 


White photo 


than misdirected 


meringue afid cata- ~ et ; 

Iti g custard: And " o~. 

pulting ard: \ NN 
it has as much appeal to x oe, x 
the tired general storekeeper . 


7 ™, ‘as 
in Squashville, Nebraska, as to . ~ of 
the harassed gunman of the na- @ sm 

° ° ° ? “Hy 

tional metropolis, and to both it 4 & 

is equally accessible. Moreover. 2m” ke J 

, S me Fi 

the cost is trifling as compared . Ss 

. . . . % 
with the electric-lighted, .grease-painted x q"" 


Follies of the noisy stage. Again, no self-respecting 
tired business man would think of attending the latter 
unless first injected into so-called evening clothes. 
He would not consider himself worthy the appellation 
White photo otherwise. Conversely, no tired anybody would think of 
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attiring himself in other than 
ordinary garb to take his opti- 
cal treatment of the Screen Fol- 
lies in his own little cinema. So 
much for a few necessary com- 
parisons. More anon. 

Here briefly is the big idea be- 
hind the Screen Follies: 

A good looking girl can tell a 
poor joke and get 
a big laugh; a 


; 
ewan 
‘i * 

#, 


‘ ° * of Juanita Hansen 


touches Miss 


P Above, catcher 


Thurman out, in a 


% q 
oof seaside game. Right, the 
Keystone queen whose 
throne never totters: 
Mabel Normand. 
” good joke told by a 


good looking girl creates 
an uproar. Ergo, a lot of 
good looking girls telling it 
ought to start a riot. 
Like the development of other great 
ideas, the process of evolution was slow. 
For a long time pie was supreme. In those 
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OUR SURVEYOR’S OFFICIAL RE- 
THE FOREMOST PHOTO- 


Neck. .......13 in. 


eee Fo 
Waist.......26 in. 
ee SF 


Thigh.......20 in. 


Except for wrist and 
ments, Miss Thurman's 
classical 








gymnasium suits and mere 
veiled suggestions for nature 
dances. ‘The thrill of the 
wild chase and the ter- 
rific tumble has given 
way to the more subtle 
exhilaration that is 
evoked by youth and 
beauty and physical 
loveliness. Of 
course there is a plot 
so that there is 




















days a corps of com- 
ical cops did most of 
the parading in these 
pastry pastimes. In the be- 
ginning one pretty girl had to 
compete with the pie as the chief 
eye-filler. Nowadays a bevy of 
beautiful maidens has usurped 
the chief functions of the pseudo- 
policemen, who are merely 
incidental. The time and 
labor consumed in bak- 
ing soft pies has been 
turned to 


making one- 

M ] o 
piece bath- 
ing suits 

* 


and hall- 













Miss Vera Maxwell, of the present-in- 

person “‘Follies,’’ is asking you how 

you like the costume Raphael Kirchner 
_ designed for her on a dizzy day when 
i he didn’t know whether it 
3 was September or May. 
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- 4 of the Film Follies. (In deference to the tired tiller, it may 
PORT ON MARY THURMAN, f Po be stated that fi//e is French, or something, for daughter, 
PLAY SHOW-GIRL 7? and not slang for chicken.) 
Of necessity she must be young and pretty. Younger, 
possibly, than her sister of the stage Follies and flawless of 
skin, for old man camera is merciless. Grease paint and 
other esoteric appurtenances expertly ap- 
ON plied will make a beauty out of just an 
ordinary ‘looker’ behind the _ foot- 
lights. When she goes to the photog- 
rapher he finishes the job of making 
her a “beauty” by snipping some of 
the pug off ,her nose, eliminating 
the squint in her left eve and iron- 
ing out the crow’s feet. 
It is a well authenticated fact 
that; if motion picture films were re- 
touched, the production of photo- 
plays would be reduced 82°; per 
cent. That being out of the 
question, there can be no syn- 
thetic beauty applied to film 
art. It has to be the real 
thing. Many a famed 
beauty has “got by” 


with the public until 


ere > 7 
Ankle........ 9 in. 
Wrist...,.... 6Oin. 
Forearm.... 8 in. 
Upper Arm.. 9 in. 
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ankle measure- 
lines approximate 
pertection. 








something for the 
press agent to write 
about, and some funny 
situations so that it can 
still be properly desig- 
nated as a “comedy.” 
But any sort of analy- 
sis will show an assay 
of 99 per cent girl. 
And _ here’s where 
we come to the sort of 
girl she is, this fille 


Miss Louise Fazenda, 
of the celluloid chorus, 
cavorts as a somewhat 
ballerina. On both § 
pages you will observe a § 
background of Mary : 
Thurman, heartily 
engaged in the gym- 
nasium exercises at 
which she is more 

proficient than 

most male athletes 


Oo 


Small photos 
by Stagg 
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the fifteen or twenty times enlargment shot 
out of the projection machine onto the 
screen makes her forehead look like the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado and her 
cheek like a relief map of the Verdun front. 

And the candidates for the Screen Fol- 
lies—once they are admitted into full 
membership because of their youth and 
beauty and grace—must “keep fit ;” other- 
wise they lose the only assets which con- 
tribute to screen success. Rouge and a 
lipstick, aided by tricks with electricity, 
might convince a stage audience that she 
had enough sleep the night before, but 
they wouldn’t fool the camera. Youth 
retires in confusion before the advance of 
General Dissipation and never ‘comes 
back.” 

Most of the Screen Follies girls are 
athletes of some persuasion or other, but 
nearly every one of them is an expert 
swimmer. One of them, Mary Thurman, 
whose pictures may be seen nearby with 
the aid of a microscope, is an _ all- 
around track and field athlete as well as 
expert in all aquatic sports. Aileen Allen, 
another, holds most of the fancy diving 
championships on the Pacific Coast and in 
Hawaii. 

But while athletics are indulged in gen- 
erally as an aid to physical beauty and 
perfection, no gymnastic prescription has 
ever been provided that has proved any- 
thing like infallible. And of course, every 
girl will ask: 

How do they keep in condition? 

Well, according to Mary Thurman, there 
is only one program of physical treatment 
that is effective as a general rule—just 
bending, tensing and stretching exercises. 
As for dieting, this queen of the Screen 
Follies doesn’t think must of any digestive 
program. 

However, for the benefit of those who 
think they might find improvement by fol- 
lowing her example, she is willing to 
divulge her secret ; viz: 

Eat a very light breakfast. 

Eat a very light luncheon—just a sand- 
wich. 

Eat no dinner when tired. 

There you are! Many a poor shopgirl 
has followed the same program with no 
idea of improving her beauty. 

Oh, yes, there’s another rule she follows 
and it’s the most important one too: 


Never stay up later than nine o'clock 
(night) more than once a week. ~ 

Isn’t that just perfectly wonderful, 
girls? Of course the old folks will perhaps 
succumb to the shock when you announce 
your nine o’clock retirement program, but 
it won’t be fatal. 

In search of atmosphere, or something, 
for this more-or-less story, the writer made 
a little journey through the home of the 
Screen Follies—the Keystone studio in 
Los Angeles. There was a big squarely- 
built fellow with an air of authority about 
him conversing with a subordinate. 

Suddenly the big fellow—it was Mack 
Sennett—paused and looked at a sport- 
suited youthful figure coming into the 
angle of his vision. 

“Gee!” he declared, with a humorous 
assumption of enthusiasm, “‘there’s a good- 
looking girl! How did she get into this 
place?” 

It was a bit of kidding sarcasm intended 
for the engaging director, but to the 
casual observer threading his way through 
masses of one-piece-bathing-suited water 
sprites and more-abbreviated-gymnasium- 
garbed ‘gazelles, all young, it seemed like 
poignantly unjust criticism. 

Yet it indicates only slightly the genuine 
demand for youth and beauty in this par- 
ticular branch of moviedom. 

‘Really pretty girls. who photograph are 
very hard to find,” says Sennett. ‘“Some- 
times an extra girl comes in the gate and 
we think we have discovered a wondrous 
beauty, only to learn from the screen that 
she is a pictorial impossibility. And there 
is no way of making’ her look like a beauty. 
Many times, we have destroyed an entire 
comedy because a girl upon whom we had 
banked did not ‘picture’.” 

Sennett declares that he is not a rival of 
Mr. Ziegfeld. He admits, though, that 
his object in life is much the same: fur- 
nishing the champagne for the feast of 
existence; bringing surcease alike to the 
tired highbrow and wearied lowbrow; 
making them forget for the time the more 
sordid things of life, such as birth control 
films—both pro and con—wars and 
politics, and the latest in the screen season’s 
white slave effects. Some day his press 
agent will have him say: 

“T care not who writes the nation’s laws, 
so long as I can screen their Follies.” 
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The last hour of 
Sydney Carton. 


© mimic representation of 


life, 
whether it be a laving-on of pig- 
ments or a carving of shadows, de- 


serves to be called an art-work unless it 
arouses thoughts beyond itself. Does it 
slip the leash upon that dusky hound of 
mystery, Imagination? In the degree in 
which it appeals to Imagination, it is Art. 
In the measure in which it suggests a 
larger field of life than that its frame 
encompasses, it is a triumph for its creator. 

For these reasons “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” a Fox production directed by 
Frank Lloyd, starring William Farnum, is 
the silversheet achievement of the month 
concerning wnose visual fictions I write. 

As big plays most often do, it came sur- 
prisingly as a shot from a dark doorway. 
Lloyd was assuredly of no special emi- 
nence; William Farnum has _ achieved 
celebrity and a fortune not as an actor of 
characters but as a purveyor of William 
Farnum; Fox is an industrious wholesaler 
of teary melodramas and vampires. 

Lloyd permits Charles Dickens to re- 
tain a bit of credit, and keeps his title. 
Which was more than Henry Miller did, 
in his play upon the same subject, for 
Miller called his adaptation “The Only 
Way.” 

Without renarrating in weaker and more 
desultory language a famous story, let us 


say, for clarity, that it concerns the gigantic 
comedy and tragedy of the French Revolu- 
Darnay, 


tion; the love of Charles even- 





The Shadow 






Julian 
Johnson 












William Farnum in 
“A Tale of Two Cities.” 


tually heir of the hated Marquis St. 
Evremonde, and the heroic self-sacrifice of 
his physical double, Sydney Carton, an 
Englishman. 

Many as are the scenes of embattled 
Paris, our spiritual vision strays beyond 
the page. ‘This is not merely a more-or- 
less convincing prop replica of the Bastile, 
shown by Mr. Lloyd; here are wider ave- 
nues than the shaded medieval streets; 
these gaunt and fantastic people, yapping 
at the heels of the Bourbon soldiery, are 
more than a crowd of energetically-driven 
supers. Almost as in the pages of Carlyle, 
we feel ourselves swept on the crest of the 
greatest awakening since Christianity. 

Nor is this our genial friend William 
Farnum. ‘The curly- -headed, large-armed 
Bill disappears, and we are confronted by 
two distinct personalities; Darnay, the 
suave and silent aristocrat, direct and ele- 
gant as an arrow of silver in his discourse 
and his lovemaking; Carton, the rum- 
wrecked genius, abased to a gutter hell by 
his sloth and his appetite, fired with the 
passion of heaven by the eyes of Lucie 
Manette. Theoretically, Mr. Farnum is 
by no means the type for either Darnay 
or Carton. In fact, he is a tremendous 
realizer of both. 

I wish the program gave us the name 
of that fair victim of ‘“‘Citizen’” wrath who, 
enroute in a tumbril with Carton to the 
guillotine, looks into his eyes with the sun- 
rise of eternity in her own, and asks only 
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that he hold her hand to the foot of the 
scaffold. In his treatment of this exquisite 
un-named_ character, as in the thrilling 
death-exit of the Royalists, who march 
their ladies to the red cart with high-arched 
hands and in the stately steps of a minuet, 
Lloyd has ap proac hed the grandeur of true 
classic tragedy. ‘The stage, this year, has 
nothing to offer which approaches the 
splendor of humanity in these scenes; and 
indeed, in his ability to hurl his observers 
head-foremost into an epoch, Lloyd re- 
minds us of the gigantic power of Mr. 
Griffith, necromancy called back an 
utterly forgotten civilization. 

What an exquisite thing Jewel Carmen 
is, in her flowerlike impersonation of Lucie! 
She is her own first name. Charles Clary, 
as the elder St. Evremonde, sums up his 
Hohenzollern philosophy as he watches 
the death-struggles of a girl destroyed by 
one of his kind: ‘‘What life these com- 
mon bodies have!” Clary in his insolent 
elegance and autocratic inhumanity could 
not be bettered. Joseph Swickard is very 
fine, too, as Dr. Manette; his is an imper- 
sonation at moments of flashing contrasts, 
and again, of pastel tint. A bit of tremen- 
dous symbolism is supplied by Rosita 
Morisini as Mme. Defarge, “the woman 
who knits death.” Great supporting val- 
ues appear in the pictorial descriptions by 
Ralph Lewis, Herschell Mayall, William 
Clifford, Mare Robbins and Willard Louis. 

Having created a marvellous mob, Lloyd 
lapses strangely by letting them, assembled, 
continually shake their hands or imple- 
ments above their heads in no human w ay. 
Not even the members of a mob 
lo the same things; their end 
and larger movement may be 
the same, but the physical 
expression of each man is indi- 
vidual. In his re 
markable court-room 
scene, in which the 
drunken “Citizen” 
judge woos order with 
a dinner bell, I think 
Lloyd has permit- 
ted bits of gro- 
tesquerie 
which, while 
not inthe 
least over 


whose 


9? 


thinking beholders as common attempts at 
cheap comedy. 

N pictorially perpetuating George M. 

Cohan, but one thing was necessary to 
success: a transformation from sound to 
motion of Cohan himself. Could the dryly 
emotional drawl be photographed? Could 
the camera catch the nervous Cohan force ? 
Could the transient stage energies of the 
Yankee Doodle comedian be changed into 
permanent picture energies? On the whole, 
would a George Cohan photoplay be a vol- 
ley of Cohan, as is every Cohan footlight 
venture; or would it be an_ indifferent 
motion picture, with the image but not the 
presence of Cohan wandering in spectral 
weariness through its scenes? Among the 
people worried by this question, I feel that 
the foremost was Mr. Cohan himself. 

“Broadway Jones,” his initial strip of 
transparency, should make him as happy as 
it is making thousands of his admirers. 
George Cohan, not an acting illustration, 
gets across the long-shot lamp to his be- 
holders. It seems to me that at least a 
pair of credits is due here; one to Josef 
Kaufman, who shows himself a director 
not only forceful but thoughtful: and one 
to Mr. Cohan, who approached the camera 
as he has approached every other venture 
he has considered worth while: with all 
his energies, resources and enthusiasms, 
and a determination to add a new province 
to his empire of expression. 

Do you remember the story of ‘Broad- 
way Jones >” Old Andrew Jones , a wealthy 
manufacturer of chewing-gum, in Ohio, 

has a nephew and presumable heir so 
thoroughly devoted to the New York 

he has never seen that he nicknames 
himself “Broadway.” Andrew the 
ancient believes in let- 

# ting everything that is 

} well enough alone, in- 

cluding a no-advertising 

policy. On this rock hé 

and Broadway finally split, 

and Broadway, chaperoned 

by a kindly advertiser 

named Wallace, turns 

toward the white 

lights. He 

spends what 
he has, and 





drawn, are 
viewed by un- 


Florence Reed, as Lucretia Borgia in *‘The Eternal Sin.’’ 


then, as the 
immemorial 
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prodigal, goes back to 
the Buckeyes and picks 
up the business where 
his uncle, dying, laid 
it down. He also adds 
Josie Richards, the 
sweet confidante and- 
secretary of his uncle, 
to his list of life’s 
and liabilities. 
But they spend their 
honeymoon in New 
York! 

A detailed account 
of Mr. Cohan’s origi- 
nalities in any piece is 
fully as enjoyable as 
seeing a Cohan play 
with Cohan’s_ under- 
study. Therefore, let 
us advise a personal 
glimpse, and refrain 
from word-pictures. 

Marguerite Snow, as 
the gentle Josie, is, in 
my opinion, playing 
the best part of her 


assets 














life. Ida Darling is 
certainly doing this, as 
Mrs. Gerard, the 
widow who would en- 
snare the grandoldflag boy of Broadway. 

The subtitles are inimitable: written by 
the thorough-going Cohan, ‘they are as 
descriptive as the best scenes. An astonish- 
ing amount of real interior location is used. 

“Broadway Jones” sags alarmingly in 
reel IV, but speeds up at the finish. 

A great man of the theatre, probably 
the greatest young man the theatre has, 
has come to the screen with all his gifts 
and all his enthusiasms, and he is going 
to do as much for the screen as the screen 
is doing for him. Welcome, George M. 
Cohan! 


© program photoplay produced last 

month is more lightly, naturally 
amusing than “The Dummy.” Few equal 
it. Here Jack Pickford proves that his 
last name is not an implement necessary 
to success. As Barney Cook, the dreamy 
messenger boy who gets fired to live the 
. things he dreams about, he does not merely 
play a part: he gives a complete and con- 
vincing characterization. ‘Pickford’ han- 
flicapped Jack badly in the notices on this 


George Cohan, as Broadway Jones, tries to convince his conservative 
uncle of the value of advertising. 


play, for if the end of his nomenclatory 
handle had been Billings, or Brown, or 
Baldwin, he would doubtless have been 
hailed as a rarely gifted juvenile. But 
what can any Pickford do to astonish us? 
A super-excellent cast concurs in his efforts. 
Edwin Stanley and Helen Greene play the 
separating pair whose baby is_ stolen. 
Allan Forrest is splendid as the young kid- 
napper, and Ruby Hoffman swift and 
adroit as the female captain of evil, while 
the admirable Frank Losee is perfectly 
cast as Babbings, the boss detective who is 
Barney’s idol. There has been a deal of 
natural direction on the part of Francis 
Grandon, and the nonchalant messenger’s 
assumption of dumbness as an aid to detec- 
tion is convincing. 

In “The Spirit of Romance” Vivian 
Martin has been given a story which is 
whimsical and fantastic without becoming 
silly—an apparently impossible thing in 
motion picture plots. In a sentence, it is 
this: the determination of an _ eccentric 
millionaire to feign departure from this life, 
and yet witness his fortune being dispensed 
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by a kindly little 
girl who has com- 
forted his gouty 
years. Miss Martin 
and Herbert Stand- 
ing are the princi- 
pal performers in a 
smooth-running tale, 
lifelike though de- 
void of punch. 
Would that 
were more 
plays of 
tion such as 
Bottle Imp!” 
member 
fairy tale—how Lo- 
paka, the poor fish- 
erman desirous of 
possessing Kokua as 
a wife, is 
by an aged priest of 
magic? The priest’s 


there 
photo- 
imagina- 
“The 
Re- 
Stevenson’s 


assisted 











gift is a bottle con- 

taining his own bewitched brother. ‘This 
brother can grant any wish, but he who 
possesses the bottle at death will land in 
hell; and it cannot be given away, and 
must always be sold for a less amount. 
Here is the basis of as fine a piece of 
fantasy as the camera has given us in 
many months, and the story is magnificently 
acted by Sessue Hayakawa—as Jopaka— 
with Lehua Waipahu, a beautiful Hawaiian, 
making a thrilling debut as Kokua. Mar- 
shall Neilan directed. ‘““The Bottle Imp” 
is a ranking achievement photographically 
and mechanically. 

“Out of the Wreck” compels Kathlyn 
Williams to swim through as heavy a tide 
of melodrama as we have seen, even in 
Foxy evenings. Our verdict on this piece 
is that it is a well done thing not worth 
doing at all. 

“The Prison Without Walls” is a varia- 
tion of the Tom Brown theme made real 
by Thomas Mott Osborne, and made fiction 
by half the country’s imagineers ever since. 
Wallace Reid, Myrtle Stedman, William 
Conklin and Billy. Elmer participate. 
Reid is indifferent, Miss Stedman and 
Elmer are fairly real, and Conklin aston- 
ishingly bad in make-up. It is distinctly 
an underripe offering for the Lasky 
orchard. 

On the other hand—‘As Men Love,” an 
offering in which Miss Stedman also ap- 


pears. Here is a 
concise, logical, 
carefully - written 
play, fairly true to 
the humanities, and 
with a_ thoroughly 
satisfactory ending. 
Endings are the 
weakest point for 
attack in ‘motion 
picture construction, 
for the average 
author, having stuck 
his head in a noose, 
knows no way to ex- 
tricate himself 
except by illogically 
cutting the rope 
This story of domes- 
ticity and the fine 
friendship between 
two men, which the 
wife of one of them 
almost destroyed, is 
well acted by a cast including Miss Sted- 
man, House Peters, J. W. Johnston and 
Helen Eddy. Lois Zellner is the author. 
George Beban, forever in the pleasant 
by-ways of Latin character, wrote an en- 
tertaining tale in ‘“The Bond Between.” It 
is a story of novel art-thieves, the war, and 
life in a French boarding house. But just 
why Mr. Beban should be so confoundedly 
uncertain about the opening events of the 
Great War, when these events are firmly 
fixed in the mind of every little schoolboy 
from San Diego to Saskatoon, we’re at a 
loss to know. Mr. Beban provides himself 
a new study in Papa Duval, a lovable old 
Frenchman. Donald Crisp directed. 





Edith Storey and 

Antonio Moreno 

in “‘Aladdin From 
Broadway.”’ 


| THINK William S. Hart is Ince’s best 
bet this month, and the piece is “The 


Square Deal Man.” It is a fine type of 
the simple, direct Western story; full of 
red blood and swift action, rushing straight 
to its dramatic point, and with a fair 
amount of characterization. Mary MclIvor 
is the lustre upon Bill’s shield of sinew. 
Isn’t ‘Sweetheart of the Doomed” a 
magnificent title? Sounds as if there were 
a Rider Haggard story behind it. Yet 
. . . in this instance, the sweetheart is 
a Parisienne of lively past, who, having 
wrought a little red ruin in the French 
army, is sentenced to comfort the final 
hours of the Republic’s soldiery by taking 











the place of wife, sweetheart or mother, as 
the last suppliance may be. . Not a bad idea, 
but it is poorly worked out, with a Middle 
West idea of France and things French, 
and an absolutely insipid ending. The 
mechanical detail—behind the lines with 
Teuton and Gaul—is excellent; so is the 
photography. Miss Glaum performs the 
vampire of ultimate benevolence. 

“The Dark Road”: a murky melodrama, 
with Dorothy Dalton. ‘The story falters 
and falls, despite superb locations, mag- 
nificent settings and the splendid photog- 
raphy that Ince customarily lavishes on his 
subjects. 

“Blood Will Tell”: the chorus girl, Wall 
street, and ticker stuff. If tickers were 
high-angle mortars, this. office could lay a 
curtain of fire about Long-Island. Wil- 
liam Desmond and Enid Markey perform 
in this distressingly commonplace sonata. 


“LIER Official Fathers,” emanating from 

Fine Arts studio during the last days 
of its independent existence, is the weak 
gesture of a dying giant. It features 
Dorothy Gish, in a play about a bank board 
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to whose members are left the custody and 
upbringing of the daughter of a distin- 
guished dead financier. ‘The “business” 
might be a bank or a peanut stand to judge 
by its technique. The Taj-mahalish front 
of one of the glittering Los Angeles sav- 
ings banks is used, after which we see the 
director’s room, presumably in the same 
bank—a couple of flats, a cheap table and 
a set of kitchen chairs. There is little 
excuse for this sort of thing. 


[PROPPING the junk problems of mod- 

ern existence, Harold Lockwood and 
May Allison, in Chambers’ “The Hidden 
Children,” have been plunged into a sheer 
romance for the like of which we must 
turn to some of the popular stories by 
Irving Bachellor. Laid in the middle 
eastern country in Revolutionary times, 
this account describes the varying fortunes 
and delectable adventures of two children 
deserted by their mothers during an Indian 
attack. No one ever accused Mr. Lock- 
wood and Miss Allison of being realists, 
hence the psychology of Loskiel and Lois, 
in this sun-play, does not much concern us : 





Harold Lockwood and May Allison 
(in buckskin) in ‘‘The Hidden 
Children.’’ 
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nevertheless, here is an 
ideal narrative for 
youthful enchantment 
—one that we wish, for 
the sake of screen 
health, might often be 
paralleled —in which 
the girl will find the 
thrill of a particularly 
impeded romance, while 
the boy will live again 
in the ruddy fresh air 





davs of our republic’s 
birth. After thousands 
of feet of alleged male 
brutes and mopey 
“heroines.” ‘“The Hid- 
den Children” is like a 
cold shower on a hot 
day. f 
Olga Petrova is not | 
honored by her two | 
Metro vehicles this 
month : “The Secret 
of Eve,” and “The Waiting Soul.” The 


first is the rambling annal of a synthetic 
saint who finally chooses a life of sacrifice, 
discovering her peace in helping others- 
and she immediately pairs off to make 
a happy ending! ‘The Waiting Soul” 
might be entitled “Should a Woman 
Tell?” It is just a piece of insincere 
hypocrisy, built wide and loose for the 
mentally corpulent. Our advice is for the 
woman to keep still, because what she 
does tell is always very dreary and unin- 
teresting. 
Mabel 
No. 


Taliaferro, in “The Barricade.” 


[.N and women do not always ask 

logic in their entertainments. More 
often, they demand in serious pieces a rel 
ishable kick to the emotions, while, in such 
laugh-fests as Chaplin’s, does anyone stop 
to think of common-sense? Under the first 
real melodrama of the old 
order, with a three-sheeting of every com- 
mon sentiment. So we approach ‘The 
Whip,” a crystallization of the spectacular 
English play produced at New York’s 
Manhattan QOperahouse late in 1912. It 
is a story of the British race tracks, with 
a heavy plot to keep a certain horse from 
winning by any hazard, with every soul 
deep black or pure white, and as a cul- 
minating mechanical drive a great train- 


class 


comes 


‘‘Sweetheart of the 


wreck. ‘The Whip” 
has every asset of speed, 
variety, swift change 
and barbed-wire com- 
plication which made 
for the success of the 
early motion picture 
spectacles. But it was 
directed by Maurice 
Tourneur, it was made 
recently in a great stu- 
dio, and over its rough- 
and-ready “movie” so- 
lidity has been poured 


a : : much of the pol- 
, UA 
4 4 sg 


ish and skillful 
Louise Glaum 


photographic ef- 
fect of the genu- 
and Charles 
Gunn in 





ine photoplay. 
I’m a bit con- 
fused as to who’s who, 
im re “The Whip.” I 
believe Brady did it, 
for it contains many of 
his people, but I do not think it is being 
released by him. Concerned in this dem- 
onstration are Irving Cummings, Warren 
Cook, Dion ‘Vitheradge, Alma Hanlon and 
June Elvidge. 

“The Social Leper,” “Forget-Me-Not,” 
and “As Man Made Her.” Isn’t that a 
trio of backstairs titles? Of these pieces 
the last is the best. It features Gail Kane, 
and while it is of the sordid sort relished 
by the smirking pious, it contains certain 
humanities which I suspect are more than 
half due to the very excellent: acting of 
Frank Mills—truly a sterling plaver 
Kdward Langford and Miss Kane; though 
as a purveyor of sincerity Miss Kane is 
scarcely equal to the two men. 

“Man’s Woman,” another World piece, 
languishes for want of a reasonable plot. 
In Miss Clayton and the company sur- 
rounding her, Mr. Brady has'an organiza- 
tion of high potential in the modern things. 
They should have real stuff, by all means. 


Doomed.’”’ 


” 





LADYS BROCKWELL lands many a 
morbid story which would not pass 
muster purveyed by women of less voltage. 
Such a thing—which she jolts across merely 
by sheer personality—is ‘“The Price of Her 
Soul,” a gnawing treatise on the drug evil. 
This play has been energetically produced 
by Fox, with a stout cast including Jack 
Standing, Monroe Salisbury, and B. Keller. 









































Theda Bara has had some pretty bad 
plays, but without any doubt “Her Great- 
est Love” is her worstest drama. The 
piece is as saturated with real humanity as 
Death Valley is saturated with water. Sup- 
posed to be the hectic adventure of an 
innocent in Russia, the play is as Russian 
as a Russian costume at an amateur 
masquerade. Miss Bara evinces a dreadful 
desire to be funny—among other deterrents 
which this collection of odd shots holds. 


WHY must Anita Stewart, one of the 

greatest young emotional actresses 
in the world, be wasted upon such a weak- 
tea banality as “The More Excellent 
Way?” As Chrissy Desselden, Miss Stewart 
is attracted to Robert Neyland, a youngster 
whose worst vice is hard liquor. Enter 
then John Warburton, her perfectly pure 
and good guardian, of such chemical 
sanctity that I hated him the minute he 
stuck his face past the frame. Eventually 
(why not now?) Mr. Warburton com- 
pletely vanquishes Mr. Neyland, who has 
proved himself a dirty devil, manipulating 
the Equitable building and juggling Wall 
street just as they al- 
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tagraph’s preparedness film, is that it 
has not one new idea, and is bound to- 
gether, not in a great emotional band, but 
as a loosely-tied collection of irrelated 
melodramatic incidents which are at best 
not very convincing. When -the tremen- 
dous plays and pictures of this war are 
finally staged, it is probable that the 
tensest scenes will be far from the double 
beat of the giant guns; bloody action is, 
in a way, its own anaesthetic; real tragedy 
and emotion’s mighty convictions arise 
where the peace of nature ironically accen- 
tuates the wrack and storm of the human 
heart. ‘‘Womanhood” is simply a whole- 
sale melodrama in none of whose. phases 
has there beén much ingenuity; and in 
some things, too little care. To it are given 


such sterling players as Alice Joyce, 
Harry Morey, Joseph Kilgour, Peggy 


Hyland, James Morrison, Naomi Childers, 
Mary Maurice and Templar Saxe. I am 
not saying that ‘‘Womanhood” won’t en- 
tertain; perhaps it will give you the 
Spring’s thrilling evening, but don’t look 
for another “Intolerance.” In any event, 
here is a pictorial ‘‘Wake up America!” 





ways do in pictures, to 
overcome his stainless 
foe. Neyland bumps 
himself off, the middle- 
aged guardian gathers 
the glowing young pe- 
tunia in his arms, and 
we are quite sure that 
such a set of fools can 
really be happy ever 
after. Charles Rich- 
man does as well with 
Warburton as any man 
could; and the excel- 
lent cast includes 
Charles A. Stevenson, 
a great recruit from the 


talkies. Rudolph 
Cameron plays Ney- 
land. The unforgive- 


able part is that this 
untruthful play was 
written by a smart man 
who knows better: Cy- 
rus Townsend Brady. 





HE trouble wit h 











‘“‘Womanhood, The 
Glory of a Nation,” Vi- 


Jack Pickford and Ethel Mary Oakland in ‘The Dummy.’’ 
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UT the best thing the Blacktonians 

have done in a long, long time is a 
real visualization of three of the inimitable 
stories of O. Henry. Our first advice is 
for a private showing of these photoplays, 
every day for a week, to the regular Vita 
graph scenariosmiths. Do you remember 
1), Henry’s ‘Past One at Rooney’s,” in 
which the cheap crook and the public lady 
meet, and, with souls glorified by love, try 
to rise above their pasts by lying to each 
other? And then the moment in which 
the policeman, recognizing the stick-up 
man, starts to run him in—and is prevented 
by the street-girl, who, desperately trying 
to save her man, reveals herself for what 
she is when she threatens to: squeal on the 
bull for his graft? So simple is the plot 
of a great human story. ‘The other 
stories are the droll ‘Friends in Rosario,’ 
so sly and incisive and pungent that it 
might be a Balzac translation, and ‘The 
Third Ingredient’—which same is a 
humble onion, needed as the high explosive 
in a beef stew. Mildred Manning is the 
leading woman in this delightful trio. 
Plays of reality, like these, are needed by 
the screen as starving Belgium needs food. 
The junk that clutters our silversheets can 
never be swept away by goldplated actors 
or lavish expenditure. Forever, the play’s 
the thing. 


MUTvaL's MacGowan - series, 
“The Railroad Raiders,” doesn’t quite 

live up to the en- 

chanted promise 

of that incom- 

parable first 

chapter. Never- 

theless, it is far 

in advance of 

other serial or 

series pictures. 

MacGowan 

should keep 

out of doors. 

Chapters 

two and 

three are 


two 


; 


new 


too much under a roof, and_ beneath 
shingles MacGowan is as much at home as 
an elephant at a five o’clock tea. 


ACKIE SAUNDERS’ 

photoplay, “Sunny Jane,” is a Sishop- 
kinsish affair, diverting and _ pleasant, 
though no deeper than a piece of tissue 
paper. The one serious motif, Jane’s 
imayinative faculties, is directly reminiscent 
of Anita Loos’ ‘The Little Liar.” 


“HIGH Play” is the 


name of William 
and conventional 
Francelia Billington plays the feminine 
lead. It has been written with the Russell 
worshippers in mind, and beyond any 
doubt is a pleasing optic meal for their 
devoted consumption. 


“MOTHERHOOD,” a Frank Powel 

production, will miss fire badly, now. 
And, indeed, it should, for it is a smug, 
diabetic preachment of America’s insular 
security, and it has a true Pharisaic windup 
in which we thank God that we are not as 
other lands are. All I can say of this is 
that it will be a mournful sugar-plum for 
the pacificists in hiding. 


first Mutual 


brief 
current 
which 


strong, 
Russell’s 
melodrama, in 


, 


: HE Eternal Sin” is a glittering sepul- 


chre. The play is Her- 
bert Brenon’s _ visual 
version of the story of 
Lucretia Borgia. and 
srenon—or so it ap- 
pears to me—makes 
the cardinal mistake 
of seeking to justify 
this monster of the 
Middle Ages, instead 
of using her as the 
mere diabolic back- 
ground for a 
sweeter story 

(Continued on 

page 147) 


poe ‘=, 





Norma Talmadge and Chester Barnett in “The Law of Compensation.” 









JIMMY FOUND THAT SCARLET WAS 
NOT A GOOD COLOR FOR DOMESTIC 
TRIMMINGS; THAT ONLY THE DELICATE 
SHADES HELD ENDURING CHARM 


The Girl at Home 


By Constance Severance 














“No, you can’t show me in 
the book. R. G. Ingersoll, 
godless atheist that he was, 
didn’t use no such language, 
just because he had been to 
college. Maybe he said ‘col- 

leges are,’ but I’m sure he 

didn’t say ‘colleges is.’ ” 
“Have it your own 
way,” concluded Padgate, 
in grumbling resignation. 
“Out of your own 
mouth” — Mrs. Dexter 
pressed her flanking vic- 
thing!” returned Mary tory—‘“‘is the best argu- 
Dexter, in flat denial. é ment I’ve heard yet for an 
“T can show it to ye.” education for Jimmy. 


ee EMBER what Rob- 

M ert G. Ingersoll said 

about colleges?” 

asked Squire Padgate. Then, 
without waiting for the an- 
swer he had not expected to 
receive, he answered himself : 
“ Colleges,’ says Ingersoll, 
in a piece he wrote about 
Abraham Lincoln, ‘is places 
where pebbles is polished 
and diamonds is 
dimmed.’ ” 


“He said no such 


oD) 
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Jimmy’s pa would have been a lawyer fa- 
mous all over the state if he’d had educa- 
tion. As he was, he was never more’n 
justice of the peace.” 

“T’m a justice of the peace. 
mean to say—”’ 

“T mean to say that Jimmy’s going to 
college.” 

“Have it your own way, Mary; but I 
don’t think you’ve got the means. You 
can’t figure down to the last cent on any 
proposition. ‘There’s always the extrys. 
Now if any one o’ you was to git sick—” 

“We're a healthy lot, John Padgate— 
and principally because we don’t have none 
of those ‘extrys’ in our lives.” 

In the small town in 
which they lived, the bash- 
ful, hangfire romance of 
John Padgate and Mary 
Dexter, fifteen years a 
widow, was as much a fix- 
ture as any family. Pad- 
gate, gray and middle- 
aged, was expected to 
“spark” Mrs. Dexter 
through life; the real sur- 
prise would have been the 
license and the ring. 

There was no question 
of Mrs. Dexter’s affection. Her New Eng- 
land stubbornness and pride postponed the 
nuptials. With the rent of a small farm, 
and the interest of a tiny sum well invested 
by the town banker, she proposed to rear 
her boy to man’s estate in complete inde- 
pendence. When Jimmy was just disap- 
pearing into long trousers, the Hiltons, inti- 
mates of the Squire, died within three 
months of each other, leaving no relative 
save their sunny-haired daughter Jean. Be- 
ing a Spartan bachelor, the dignified village 
official—the Hiltons’ executor—could not 
shelter Jean in his own chimney-corner, but 
there was Mary Dexter’s chimney-corner, 
and Jean’s “keep” was a most welcome 
asset in the running of the Dexter house- 
hold: 

Brothers and sisters most often dislike 
each other, especially in the constant con- 
flicts of selfish early youth ; but Jimmy was 
sixteen when Jean came to their house and 
Jean was sixteen too, and before long their 
love, though very secret and shy, was very 
real. 

Now Jimmy, nearly nineteen, was ready 
to enter college or to “be a man and shift 


Do you 


Squire Padgate 
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“THE GIRL AT HOME” 


ARRATED from the Lasky 
photoplay of the same name 
by George Middleton, which was 
produced with the following cast: 


..Jack Pickford 
.. Vivian Martin 
eer Olga Gray 


Jimmy Dexter... 
Jean Hilton..... 
Diana Parrish... 
Mary Dexter...Edythe Chapman 
....James Neill 






for himself,” as the Squire resolutely said. 
He would have done either thing his 
mother asked, and his mother, facing their 
skimpy resources—not nearly so ample as 
she had led John Padgate to believe— 
would have given in to this pressure had it 
not been for Jean. 

“He must go to college, mother-Mary!” 
whispered Jean, ecstatically. “We want 
him to be the most wonderful man in the 
world, don’t we?” 

“He is the most wonderful man in the 
world,” contended his mother. 

“T meant,” interposed Jean, “‘we want to 
keep him so.” 

The romantic farewell of Jimmy and 
Jean took place, of course, 
the night before his early- 
morning departure. But 
it was not at the old mill, 
for their town never had 
an old mill; nor in the 
church-yard, for their 
church had no yard; nor 
was it in the garden, for 
the gardens thereabouts 
contained no forget-me- 
nots, but onions and pota- 
toes and tomatoes, and he 
would be a reckless Romeo 
indeed who ventured to plough up a fine 
hill of potatoes with amorously nervous feet. 
Yet, in the deepening twilight, under the 
red glow from sunset clouds, Mrs. Dexter’s 
back porch was very beautiful, and mother 
had discreetly retired to the front part of 
the house. 

“Jimmy,” said Jean, not without some 
signs of jealousy, “will you ever think of 
me, with all those city girls?” 

‘The real beauties of our musical come- 
dies and city avenues,” returned Jimmy, 
oratorically repeating a little thing he had 
read in the Sunday supplement the day be- 
fore, “are the girls from town and field— 
of which—of what you are whom—one, I 
mean.” 

“Yes, I read that too,” murmured Jean, 
demurely. 

Despite Jimmy’s dampened spirits at par- 
ticipated quotations, it was a very gentle 
and tender little hour, and before they went 
in because of the chill and the dew, Jean’s 
eyes had bedewed Jimmy’s neck a bit, and 
Jimmy’s lips had trembled chastely against 
hers in a promising kiss. 

But Jimmy had scarcely started his col- 

















iegiate career when Squire Padgate’s warn- 
ing about ‘figuring down to the last cent’ 
came home to Mrs. Dexter. Her principal 
mortgage, because of high prices and hard 
times, did not yield its return. All the rest 
of her money was going to Jimmy. Now, 
how was she to live? 

‘Two years had passed since sixteen-year- 
old Jean had come to Mrs. Dexter’s house 
and now, at eighteen, she had the disposi- 
tion of her own small estate, which vielded 
a little income. Jimmy’s mother could not 
be persuaded to take a cent of the girl’s 
money for herself. After much urging, 
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however, she did permit Jean to “loan a 
bit of it to Jimmy,” and of course this 
was carried on without Jimmy’s knowledge, 
for he had been hardly prevailed upon to 
take what he believed was a cash surplus in 
his mother’s safe-deposit box. 

Was there ever a boy who, among 
spenders, didn’t think it a family duty to 
uphold a spender’s reputation? Jimmy’s 
chosen institution of learning’ was a fresh- 
water college of national insignificance, 
but of grand pretensions. There were two 
or three country bankers’ sons, and a mine 
owner’s son, and the son of the president 




















*“‘Jimmy”’ said Jean, ‘“‘will you ever think of me with all those city girls?”’ 
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of a small railway—boys who would not 
have made a ripple on Michigan Boulevard, 
or Fifth Avenue, or Broad Street—who in 
the overgrown college village blazed with 
the glitter of Coal Oil Johnny in that 
almost unremembered kerosene king’s torch- 
ing-up of Broadway. 

At home, Jean and Jimmy’s mother dis- 
pensed with the woman who ‘‘came twice a 
week,” even as they had long before dis- 
pensed with a maid. Now, they did every- 
thing, and Jean beheld her small fingers, 
red and nail-broken, sometimes with tears, 
oftener with glad smiles as she thought 
of the purpose of the sacrifice. 

Poker games were the order of 
the evening at college, and fortu- 
nately for Jean’s wee roll, Jimmy 
developed a deftness that made 
him “play the crowns right off 
the kings,” as his fellow- 
gamesters complained. “A 

But breaking even on 
poker did not mean breaking 
even in the town’s one cab- 
aret, an institution of very 
mild iniquity frowned down 
upon by the righteous, and 
therefore hilariously patron- 
ized by the youth of alma 
mater, who thought them- 
selves dreadfully wicked. 

On his second visit, 
Jimmy, entering late, 
crashed fairly into the 
star attraction, also ar- 
riving late, and entering, 
as became a privileged and 
snobbish entertainer, by the 
front door. 
Diana Parrish, had not much figure to 
mention, but she was tall and graceful, and 
she had a movie vampire’s face, and. a 
couple of pre-Raphaelite eyes that tore 
through young masculinity like high-veloc- 
ity shells. Diana apologized; Jimmy apol- 
ggized. Then she disappeared. But 
Jimmy, even mid the derision of his com- 
rades as he ordered a bottle of pop, enjoyed 
the elevation that comes to a young man 
only after having attracted the violent 
attention of an actress. 

“Who,” Diana asked the head-waiter, as 
she lingered behind the gaudy plush cur- 
tains for the first clanking chords of her 
number, “is the young bull-frog over there 
in the Centennial tuxedo? He torpedoed 
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Breaking even in 
poker did not 
mean breaking 

even on the 
town’s one 
cabaret. 
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me with both feet when he came in—mine 
hurt yet!” 
“Dunno, 
wearily. 
sons.” 
A long, hard winter threatened, and, fig- 
uratively speaking, Diana had no coal in! 
So, almost immediately, Jimmy found him- 
self cultivated, of course for himself alone. 
Diana was not sure that Jimmy was of 
the millionaire class until she saw the 
mother’s monthly check, a week or two 


later. This check was for $200 and repre- 


”” answered 


“Just one 0’ 


the head-waiter, 
them millionaire’s 








sented Mary Dexter’s extreme allowance. 
From that, for thirty-one days, Jimmy must 
support himself, pay tuition, buy books and 
clothes. 

“Pretty little thing,” murmured Diana, 
fingering the check playfully. ‘How often 
does he visit your house?” 

“Once a week—why?” 
glibly. 

Once a week! A_ two-hundred-dollar 
allowance every week to a college boy! 
Surely, reflected Diana, Providence has sent 
him to me! 

While Diana was counting 
the unhatched chickens in her 
apparently golden eggs, very 
much simpler and _ sincerer 

happiness hovered 
’> over the Dexter 
@/ home. ‘hanksgiv- 


’ 


lied Jimmy, 
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ing Day ap- 
proached. 


Squire Pad- ‘ 
gate, the endur- * : 
ance champion among lovers, con- 


tributed the turkey and all the fixings. 
Mrs. Dexter assumed charge oi the turkey’s 
cooking and the heavier preparations, 
while Jean, who owed all her knowledge 
of cookery to Jimmy’s mother, was chosen 
to make the sauces and the mince pie, and 
as an extra indulgence, a freezer of ice- 
cream. 

And Jimmy, too, was eager to go home. 
Though Diana charmed him much as an 
Indian fakir probably charms his cobra, 
there were moments when he wearied of 
her reinforced beauty, synthetic sentiment 
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and chemical perfume. His resolution held 
good to the very night of departure, but 
fate seemed against him. His watch ran 
down and he missed the last train. Though 
his home town was less tham three hours 
away, by rail, there was but one train on 
the following day—the holiday—and that 
would not get him there until long after 
time for any self-respecting Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

He stayed in town, so shamefaced about 
the whole proceeding that he did not even 
telegraph an explanation. 

Mrs. Dexter was wildly anxious. 
She knew that Jimmy was suddenly, 
desperately, ill or hurt. Padgate 
fussily tried to compose her. Jean 
m tried, too, but somehow Jean feli 
9 that Jimmy was well and didn’t 
want to come home. Perhaps—but 
she would not even permit the 
thought of a woman. 


Nevertheless, to appease 
the worry of Mrs. 
Dexter, Padgate 


took the before-day 

light train on Fri- 

day, and _ tumbled 
the sleepy Jimmy 
out of bed in his 
rather startlingly 
decorated quarters. 
Jimmy had not been 
drinking pop the preced- 
ing evening. 

After telling the story of 
the untouched ‘Thanksgiving 
feast and the mother’s woe, 
Padgate concluded: “Now, 
don’t think / don’t know 
what you been up to; / do.” 

3 The kiss that Diana had given 
Y hima few hours before burned Jimmy’s 
cheek like a coal. He already saw the 
stern and unrelenting Padgate telling the 
story of his illicit affection to Jean—he 
put up his hands, as though to stop such 
profanation. But Padgate thundered 
along, regardless. 

“Vou been out gamblin’ with these low- 
down sneaks that infests every college town 
—givin’ bums and suckers yer mother’s 
hard earned money. Now, ain’t ye?” 

And Jimmy gladly confessed to a little 
sin he had not committed, rather than re- 
veal to his family the big one on which, 
fortunately, old Padgate had not blundered. 
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‘‘Now don’t think I don’t know 
what you've been up to; I do.”’ 


But Padgate was not a 
hard-hearted man, and find- 
ing a really repentant sinner, 
he spoke more gently and gave the boy 
some kindly advice. As a matter of fact, 
Diana was only baiting her gilt trap, and 
Jimmy had not spent very much money. 
His December check, just arrived, was still 
intact, so, before he left, Padgate accom- 
panied him to the town’s best bank, where 
he was known, and Mr. Dexter emerged 
therefrom presently, minus his check, but 
plus a checkbook and a feeling of large 
financial importance. 

At home, Padgate minimized the offense, 
and even told a gray lie or two; or so he 
thought, for he took no stock in Jimmy’s 
story of the watch that paused. 

Cold weather came long before Christ- 
mas, and with it deep and heavy snow. 
Jean, who had been working so much in- 
doors that she actually acquiring a 
stoop to her shoulders, welc omed the snap- 
ping change in the weather, and was 
secretly ‘glad that her boy was not there to 

shovel the paths and the long walk to the 

chicken pens. It gave Jean just the tin- 
aes outdoor exercise she needed, and the 
blood rushed glowing through her blond 
skin, while her teeth and eyes gave the sun 
as good flashes as it sent. 

Diana’s experience with men young and 
old was not exactly limited, and she knew 
that ultra-generosity usually meant a clerk, 
spending some one else’s money, and pre- 
sumably headed for a place where they 
have bolts and bars to keep things from 


Was 


coming in and annoying one at night. 
The really rich “gave down” but lit- 
tle; and when Jimmy, honestly en- 
deavoring to keep within his income, 
tried to content her with a modest 
supper or two, and a pair of 
automobile rides, she 
stamped him as the true son, 
not of a millionaire, but of 
a multi-millionaire. Jimmy 
would have to be loosened 

by blasting. 

Accordingly, she _ pur- 
chased a perfectly lovely 
set of kolinsky, price three 
hundred and fifty, and had 

it sent up C. O. D. ‘Then 

she went to Mr. Dexter 

with the ancient but ever- 

honorable hard luck story. 

a you see,” she finished 

ya: a drear voice, kicking 

Jimmy’s little fireplace with 

the toe of her smart boot, ‘ 

lose the only really decent set of furs I 

ever nearly owned, Oh, I don’t begrudge 

the money’’—business of biting her lip, and 

putting on the pressure for a possible 

glycerine tear—“for I love my mother. 

But for her to fall ill now, when it takes 

every cent that I’ve struggled and struggled 

and struggled to save—well. . . .” 

She rose, flung her arms out slowly in a 

futile gesture of despair and walked to the 

window, where she watched Jimmy with 

the extra set of eyes that Satan puts in the 
back of every artful woman’s head. 


“Tf wish I could help you,” murmured 
sincerely and deeply moved. 


‘I’m going to 


Jimmy, 
“Hm!” laughed Diana, with a little lilt 
of melancholy ‘derision, “You wish.” Then, 
turning: “Oh, Jimmy—I’m not asking 
you for the money outright—loan it to me 
just till I can repay you, won’t you 
darling ?” 

“Ves 
would.” Though 
ished with spirit. 
haven't it!” 

“Oh, Jimmy!” stammered Diana, in sor- 
rowful and lovely reproach, through her 
hot-house tears. 

“Well, here: I'll do the best I can.” 
And Jimmy got his check book. 

Diana gave him a warm and artful em- 
brace, not for the check in its natural size, 
but because, as she saw, the check had 


dear—if I had ‘it I 
inefficient, Jimmy fin- 
“Tt’s just simply that I 


” 








possibilities. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Dexter had split his bank bal- 
ance evenly with Miss Parrish. He 
had seventy dollars; he had writ- 
ten her a check for thirty-five. Mr. 
Dexter had no check punch, and 
he wrote his checks as no 
business man ever writes 
them, but with the hasty 

nonchalance of a screen / 
or stage financier. Diana 
had used a little black- 

figured device known 

as an “inky racer” be- 

fore, and long before 

night had fallen “thirty- 
five’ had become “‘three- 
fifty,” the kolinsky caressed 
Miss Parrish’s throat, and 
Mr. Dexter’s large draft 
was soon to pass his small bal- 
ance on a single track. 

Of course it went promptly 
back to the shop with the N. S. F. 
ticket pinned thereto. The shop-keeper, 
who was the bank’s largest mercantile de- 
positor, called up the cashier in a friendly 
way. ‘Man named James Dexter makes 
out check to woman named Parrish—be- 
lieve it’s that actress. Comes back to me 
‘not sufficient funds.’ Check’s not much— 
only three-fifty. Isn’t he good for it? 
Who is he?” 

As we said, the bank and the merchant 
were extremely confidential. The cashier, 
after a minute’s investigation of the “D” 
ledger, answered: “Something funny 
there. Believe he’s a college boy introduced 
by somebody down state. Biggest balance 
he ever had was two hundred, and he only 
had that a few days. Want this looked 
into ?” 

“Guess you'd better,” answered the shop- 
keeper. And both phones slammed down. 

In that way Detective Hagan, the one 
police officer of metropolitan faculties the 
town possessed, got the case. Holding the 
check in his hand but a moment, he walked 
to the window, and putting the paper under 
direct sunshine, drew a small glass from 
his pocket. 

“Tt’s not the boy,” he announced, finally. 
“The dame lifted it on him, and I wonder 
you people didn’t see it. You ought to 


examine things more closely—why, she 
even built up ‘thirty-five’ to ‘three hundred 
fifty’ in a slightly different shade of ink!” 
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“This is your check, you say?’’ he asked. 
speculatively. 
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None of these processes had escaped 
Diana’s imagination. She, who had once 
been the confidante of a counterfeiter, 
knew that her processes of forgery would 
attract the notice of even a country bank. 
All that she had hoped for had come to 
pass—the check had gone by the shop; it 
had become a legal matter. Now, there 
was no doubt in the world that Jimmy, or 
Jimmy’s people, would give three hundred 
and fifty, or three thousand and fifty, to 
keep the unsullied name of Dexter from 
newspapér and home-town derision. 

Hagan’s first call, just as Diana had 
anticipated, was upon Diana. She had 
reckoned upon a police officer of the con- 
stable class—not upon a sleek, rather 
pleasant plain-clothes man like Hagan. He 
did not accuse her of raising the check 
at all. P 

“Think Dexter’s old folks’ll come 
through, all right?” he asked quite sud- 
denly, after they had chatted disconcert- 
ingly for ten minutes about horses, the 
weather, and Irving Berlin’s latest songs. 

“What do you mean?” She jumped in 
spite of her poise. 

“That was as sincere as an old maid’s 
‘Please don’t!’ ” laughed the officer. ““Come 
on, now—let’s get down to brass tacks.” 

But Diana would not get down to brass 
tacks. She cried, and wailed, and protested 
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hard luck and innocence, until Hagan, with 
a small and dreary oath, stalked to the door. 

Hagan next went to Jimmy, who had 
just received a letter from his mother, tell- 
ing him that she was coming to see him the 
following morning. Jimmy, with a calf 
spirit of chivalry, decided to defend Diana 
after all. His mother would furnish the 
money; and we must not consider Jimmy 
wholly selfish, either, for Mrs. Dexter had 
foolishly hesitated to enlighten him as to 
her financial condition. Jimmy was ‘“‘too 
young to be bothered.” So, although he 
knew their funds were limited, he planned 
some of the economies that are always so 
easy to plan, and prepared to ask for a 
deposit to meet Diana’s fraudulent paper. 

Hagan was sore. Sore at Jimmy, sore at 
Diana, sore at himself; at Jimmy, for his 
cheap pup heroism; at himself, for mixing 
in too confident- lv with the 
grandest and sladdest 
bunk in the world — the 





“Forgive me . 
best tremolo. 


bunking of an inexperienced boy by a wise 
woman; at Diana for putting it over so 
successfully. 

So, the detective resolved to put the 
screws on Jimmy to get the woman. He 
walked in upon Jimmy the following morn- 
ing just as he was rising. 

“This is your check, you say?” he asked, 
speculatively. 

“My check, sir. And I’ll make it good 
—I told you that, didn’t I?” Young Mr. 
Dexter, what with his conscience and his 
uncertainty, had his temperament with him. 

“Unfortunately,” answered Hagan, drily, 
“the wheels of justice don’t turn on a 
promissory axle. I’m not a_ probation 
court. I’m an officer. ‘That check was de- 
liberately written out of all reason, con- 
sidering your deposit. No jury would 
believe you when you said you made 
a ‘mistake’ in issuing a check for, 
nearly twice as much as you 
ever had. It’s a matter of 


._. . I dtdn’t know,’ burbled Diana tin her 








You'll 


now ° ° ° 


have to 
or go 


business this morning. 
straighten this up 
with me.” 

The shot hit below water-line. Jimmy’s 
poor little sham life clattered about his 
shivering bare feet like a rattly house of 
cards. He saw himself doing twenty years 

or thirty breaking stone. 
Diana laughing at him, and Jean 
married to somebody else. . ’ 

“Lemme dress—wait out there—I’ll fix 
it. Just give me time!” 

Hagan satisfied himself that no trellis 
led from Jimmy’s window to the ground, 
and opined that he did not look suicidal, 
before he made his exit. 

“The poor little nut!’ he muttered, 
laughing to himself half sympathetically. 
But Hagan was mistaken about en- 
trances and exits. ‘There was an in- 
side fire escape back of Jimmy’s 
clothes-press. Often the merry 
gamblers had used it at*mid- 

night in sneaking to the 
wy other ‘dorms’ — now, 
— the all-wise Diana 
utilized its rickety steps 
in a wild appeal for 
help. 
“Save me!” 
she voiced, in 
Stereo- 
typed plea. 
“My own 
money 
all gone 
to moth- 
er— 
and you 
know 
there’s 
no other 
man in 
the world 
I could 
ask, ex- 
cept you! 
Jimmy. . 
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love 
you.’’ 
Her arms went 
about his neck, 
and there the lad 
stood, happy as a wading 

boy whose little toe has just 
been embraced by a persistent cray-fish. 
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It was upon this scene of compulsory 
affection that, ten seconds later, the 
Padgate-Dexter-Hilton trio erupted itself. 
Mrs. Dexter, seeing Hagan sternly before 
the door, mistook him for a doctor and 
rushed in prepared to see her beautiful boy 
die. Jean, for a moment, thought she 
would rather see him die. 

“What does this mean, 
Padgate. 

“Forgive me. I didn’t know,” 
burble¢ Diana in her best tremolo. Then, 
dabbing her eyes, she evaporated—into the 
arms of Hagan. who was so confused by 
the whole procedure that he let her go. 

“You—you.” continued Padgate, in the 
same high tone. “So it ain’t gamblin’! 
It’s vicious women. I’ve just found out, 
sir, that little Jean’s money is sending you 
here—” | 

“Uncle!” The 
protest was Jean’s. 

‘Tean’s money, for you to waste on a 
bad character. ‘There’s no hope for you— 
young man—no hope!” 

“Uncle,” interposed Jean, more effec- 
tively this time, ‘‘what 1 did I did to help 
Mrs. Dexter, whom I dearly love. I’m 
very sure Jimmy is free to marry his—his 
friend. I release him absolutely.” 

“Marry her—hah!”’ ‘The scorn and the 
words were Padgate’s. “She don’t wanta 
marry him!” 

“Wait a minute—all of you!” cried 
Jimmy. “I’ve got just one thing to say. 
I thought I was spending money I had a 
right to—and that there was plenty of it. 
I swear to God I didn’t know Jean had a 
cent in mother’s account—” 

“That's true!” sobbed his mother. 

“T’ve been rotten,” continued Jimmy, 
“and I know it. I love Jean, and she 
doesn’t believe it, and I don’t blame her. 
I’m most old enough to vote, and you’ve 
kept me wearing long yellow curls and 
little velvet pants, so to speak—I’m 
through now, and I’m going out to be a 
man, and you won't ever hear of me again 
until you’re ready to treat me as though 
I were a man—good-bye, and good luck!” 

When Jimmy had whirled away in a 
cyclone of anger and pain, Jean advanced 
to the table and absentmindedly picked 
up Jimmy’s check book. There, on the 
stub, was “35,” and Hagan, only a few 
feet away, saw it, too. 
(Continued on page 150) 


sir?’ roared 


exasperated, useless 
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FACTS 


AND NEAR-FACTS ABOUT THE 
GREAT AND NEAR-GREAT OF 


FILMLAND 


HO would ever have thought that Charley 


Chaplin would be working for nothing a 
year after he had signed a contract that netted 
him $670,000? But that’s just what the noted 
screen comic has been doing. Don’t believe it: 
Well, it’s true. You see it was this way: 
Charley's $670,000 contract expired on March 
20. He had furnished the Mutual with ten 
comedies during the year which ended on that 
day and his contract called for twelve. So 
Charley called up the bank and found that his 
balance would permit him to eat for a month 
or so without drawing any ten thousand dollar 
checks weekly; then he rolled up his sleeves 
and went to work for nothing. Meanwhile, a 
special guard employed by the young English- 
man at his studio has succeeded in keeping 
off the premises a 
horde of millionaire 
magnates, promoters 
and go-betweens who 
have been trying to 
interest him in mil- 
lion dollar a year 
propositions. Oh, 
it's great to be 
funny ! 


[LL HART has 

finally gunfought 
his way up among 
the goldlined screen 
stars. He _ recently 
signed a contract 
with Triangle which 
will cause him _ to 
make out a deposit 
slip every Monday 
for $5,000. This is 
quite some advance 
over the $300 a week 
which Hart con- 





organization, formerly known as the Reliance- 
Majestic, has scattered to the four winds— 
chief, subordinates, writers, directors, stars 
and minor performers. The end came late 
in March with the official elimination of D. W. 
Griffith as a “side” of Triangle. With his 
announcement came aé_e general retirement. 
Those who did not resign were handed the 
much dreaded “blue envelope” and the end 
of the month saw but one company working 
at the famous old studio at the confluence of 
Sunset and Hollywood Boulevards, Los Ange- 
les. A number vf the Griffith players were 
retained by Triangle for employment under 
Ince supervision, these including Bessie Love, 
Alma Reuben and perhaps Seena Owen, a 
trio which rose from obscurity to fame under 

Griffithian guidance. 





The others scattered 
over the cinemic land- 
scape, some _ obtain- 
ing remunerative en- 
gagements with other 
companies and others, 
not so fortunate, se- 
curing only tempor- 
ary employment. 


UCH mystery at- 
tached to the de- 


parture from New 
York for London of 
D. W.. Griffith at 
about the time of 
Fine Arts’ disruption. 
He sailed for London 
at a time when most 
people who did not 
have urgent  busi- 
ness abroad were 
content to remain on 
this side. It was re- 








tracted for about 
three years ago when 
he first invaded the 
movies. with his 
checkered gingham 
shirt and his pinto pony. In Hart’s case, the 
salary is said to be quite within the bounds of 
reason, considering the large returns from his 
work in the past. For a long time he has 
been the “best seller” on the Triangle pro- 
gram and Triangle couldn’t afford to let him 
go. Famous Players-Lasky were angling for 
3ill with golden flies when he decided to 
remain at Inceville. 


DP pw regret, even among rival concerns, 
marked the passing of Fine Arts. True, 
the name survives, but the original Griffith 
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May Allison, feminine half of the Lockwood-Allison 
team, just dissolved after a long and resultful artistic 
partnership. 


j 


ported that he was to 
direct some tremen- 
dous epic of the 
European war, using 
real soldiers and real 
locations, but it develop d later that his jour- 
ney through the submarine zone was merely 
for the purpose of launching “Intolerance” 
in the English capital, and to pay a friendly 
visit, through the courtesy of the British war 
office, to the Somme front. It was stated that 
Mr. Griffith had concluded an arrangement with 
Artcraft to produce a number of photoplays, 
presumably of “convenient” length, during the 
coming vear. He is to begin work upon his 
return from abroad early in May. It was 
understood that he was to have Robert Har- 
ron as one of his stars. 











Be Lockwood-Allison dissolution of part- 
nership, forecast in another department 
of this magazine some months ago, has finally 
occurred. Lockwood’s latest photoplay, “The 
Hidden Spring,” was done with Billie West 
opposite the blonde screen idol, while Miss 
Allison was looking over proffers of employ- 
ment from several other companies. In film 
circles it was current gossip that the sever- 
ance of cinematic relations between this noted 
pair of co-stars was due to Lockwood’s in- 
sistence that his blonde “opposite” be sub- 
ordinated to him in all their film endeavors. 
Miss Allison will now be given an opportunity 
to shine without fear of eclipse. 


ABY MARIE OSBORN, better known as 

“Little Mary Sunshine,” is now starring 
under direct Pathe auspices. Formerly this 
six-year-old marvel was a Balboa chattel, 
although Pathe marketed the pictures in which 
she appeared. When the child’s parents de- 
cided that she was worth more money than 
Balboa offered, Pathe, rather than lose her, 
gave her a company of her own, employing 
her at a salary of $500 a week. Photoplays 
in which Baby Marie , asin 
was the main ingre- 
dient are said to have 
been the most sought 
after of all Pathe 
productions last year. 
Henry King, the di- 
rector who is crec- 
ited with “making” 
3aby Marie, remains 
at ‘Balboa. 


OMAINE 

FIELDING, one 
of the early favorites 
of the film fans, is 
undertaking a “come 
back.” He has been 
‘engaged by World to 
direct Carlyle Black- 





well. Mr. Fielding’s : 
last directorial work 

was with Lubin. 

Then he tried vaude- 

ville. 





OIS WILSON, 


one of the prize 
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studio in Los Angeles several weeks ago while 
attempting to train a polar bear. The big ani- 
mal became enraged at the trainer and in- 
flicted fatal wounds before a traffic policeman 
could get close enough to shoot the bear. 
3onavita was 50 years old and one of the 
best known wild animal trainers in the busi- 
ness. He lost an arm several years ago when 
attacked by a lion at Coney Island. His right 
name was Genter. 


OUSE PETERS is no longer a Morosco- 

vian. He and the Paramount unit parted 
company, it is said, because of a disagreement 
over a scenario which had been selected for 
the actor. It was announced that Peters 
would form a company of his own in the near 
future. He is said to be one of the few actors 
who is financially equipped to star himself. 


LAN FORREST is back in the California 

colony after an investigation of Eastern 
studio conditions. He has been playing juve- 
nile roles in William Farnum’s company at 
the Fox plant. 








OU-TELLEGEN, 

the handsome 
husband of Geraldine 
Farrar, is now a di- 
rector at the Lasky 
studio. And it is not 
new work for that 
distinguished player. 
He recently confided 
to friends—who 
promptly betrayed 
his confidence—that 
he used to direct pic- 
tures over in France 
during the early days 
when it was custom- 
ary to nail the camera 
to the floor and have 
all the action about 
forty feet away. The 
objects of his first 
directorial supervi- 
sion in America are 
Jack -Pickford and 
Vivian Martin. 


‘|. GDEN, Utah, has 


made a bid fora 








" Se el Tle Bee 
be auties of the Uni icansientcs tials Wikeas 
versal’s contest of 


place on the cinema 
map by being the 








































two years ago, is now 
a star with the Cali- 
fornia Pictures Cor- 


Lois Wilson, who becomes a star of the California 
Motion Picture Corporation in the screen adapta- 
tion of a stage play by the Editor of Photoplay 


home of a company 
which is advertised 
to have engaged Lil- 







poration, for which 
her first release will be a picturization of 
“Hari Kari,” Julian Johnson’s stage play. The 
adaptation was made by Capt. Leslie T. Pea- 


cocke. Miss Wilson played opposite J. War- 
ren Kerrigan in a number of Universal 
features. 

APTAIN JACK BONAVITA, famous 


animal trainer who was known to thou- 
sands of screen-goers because of his film 
work with animals, was killed at the Horsley 


Magazine. 


lian Walker at a sal- 
ary reputed to be $2,000 a week. The former 
Vitagrapher is now in the Utah city hard at 
work trying to earn the salary which she is 
said to be receiving. The announcement of 
Miss Walker’s engagement with the Ogden 
Picture Corporation referred to her as 
“Queen of Dimples” and concludes as follows: 
“Miss Walker’s popularity is not only due to 
her wonderful smile, which made her the idol 
of all people from pole to pole, but to her 
readiness in aiding any worthy cause by ap- 
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Wally Reid, swinging the stick 
in the big Red Cross Ball 
Game between the Tragics 
and Comics in Washington 
Park, Los Angeles. 


bell, c; Charles Murray, 
ib; Slim Summerville, 2b; 
Bobby Dunn, ss; Hank 
Mann, 3b; Lonesome Luke, 
lf; Ben Turpin, rf; Ches- 
ter Conklin, cf. In _ the 
same order of position, the 
Tragics were: Wallace 
Reid, William Desmond, 
George Walsh, ’Gene Pal- 
lette, Antonio Moreno, 
Franklyn Farnum, Jack 
Pickford, George Beban 
and Hobart Bosworth. 
Umpire and referee: Bar- 
ney Oldfield and James J. 
Jeffries. The carnage was 
terrible. In the blood, dust 
and grand confusion the 
game broke up after two 
innings, and the Lord 
knows who won. The one 
really dreadful holocaust 
was the fanning of Wallie 
Reid—just as at least a 
thousand chickens had 
risen in the bleachers to 
give him the Chautauqua 
salute. George Walsh, a 
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pearing in person.” Dr. Cook will undoubt- 
edly verify the pole statement. 


LARA KIMBALL YOUNG and 

Dressler were arrivals in Los Angeles 
with the coming of spring and both were 
objects of the usual curtain fire of rumor. 
Both said they were on pleasure trips and 
everybody believed them, so that was all there 
was to it. Miss Dress- 


Marie 


former pro, slammed the 

ball clear out of sight for 
a real home run. Chaplin pushed the sphere 
into the bleachers, and beat it straight across 
the diamond to second and back. Barney 
Oldfield properly called it a foul, whereat 
Barney was rolled in the dirt by fifty Key- 
stone cops; after which, rising, he admitted 
that, owing to a superiority of numbers, he was 
forced to change his decision. 


SSANAY suffered an 





ler’s last trip to Los An- 
geles was to participate in 
“Tillie’s Punctured Ro- 
mance,” in which Charley 
Chaplin supported her and 
which brought about a 
suit against Keystone and 
a vow of “never again” 
from Miss Dressler, but 
she changed her mind 
later, as was her privilege. 
A BALL game rival- 

ling in interest only 
that historic battle which 
destroyed the _ mighty 
Casey took place in Los 
Angeles’ Washington 
Park on Saturday after- 
noon, March 31. The 
screen Tragics were up 
against the screen Com- 





unusual seismic dis- 
turbance during the past 
month, which, they say, 
means a complete change 
of policy in the Chicago 
institution. From now on, 
five-reel features are to 
be practically the exclu- 
sive output, with no more 
of the short material 
which Essanay has issued 
ever since it has been a 
manufacturing concern. 


O less than fifty-three 

people have been re- 
leased from Essanay. A 
number of these were 
well-known technical and 
mechanical people, but 
among the players the de- 
partures include Nell 








ics. The Comics’ lineup 
was as follows: Charles 
Chaplin, p.; Eric Camp- 


Baby Helen Marie Osborne, now starring 
under direct Pathe auspices. 


Craig, Richard Travers, 
Thomas Commerford, 
Frank Dayton, Leo White, 








Charles Chaplin, winding up 
on the mound to fan Wally 
Reid, which he did. The 
Comics’ battery in this mighty 
slaughter consisted of Chaplin 
and Eric Campbell. 
Edwin Arnold, Lillian 
Drew, Harry Dunkinson, 
Florence Oberle, Alice Mc- 
Chesney, Miss Benedict 


and Rene Clemons. Two 
directors who have gone 
are Richard Baker and 
Larry Windom. Miss 
Craig, it is said, has al- 
ready allied herself with 
Metro, while Dick Trav- 
ers, who went to New 


York for a few days, has 
returned to Chicago to di- 
rect a series of comedies 
for Rothacker, commer- 


cial manufacturer who 
thus signifies his invasion 
of the playmaking field. 
Carlson, maker of ani- 
mated cartoons, has also 


ceased to be identified with 
Ee ssanay. 


AMES YOUNG, who 
has just finished “On 
Trial” for Essanay, has 


yone to California, in the in- 
terests. of the same concern, 
for a filming of “Haw- 
thorne of the U. S. A.” 


ILLIE BURKE has a new Famous Play- 

ers’ contract, covering several years. 
will devote her summers to celluloid work and 
She is first to appear 
Mysterious 
} Marguerite Clark’s erstwhile general, 
J. Searle Dawley, will be her director. 


her winters to the stage. 
in a_ series, called “The 
Terry.” 


AX LINDER is now 

a Californian. After 
“doing” two comedies for 
Essanay in Chicago, the 
diminutive French come- 
dian started for the wild 
and woolly west and he is 
now engaged in cavorting 
before a camera just a 
stone’s throw from the 
Ince studios. Linder’s first 
act upon reaching Los An- 
geles was to pay an official 
call at the Chaplin stu- 
dio. It is presumed that 
there was no discussion 
of Linder’s public. state- 
ment that Chaplin was 
“only a clown,” as there 
was no violence of any 
sort. Linder was accom- 
panied west by a retinue 
of countrymen and _ his 
leading lady, Martha Er- 
lich, late of the Winter 
Garden, N. Y. 
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RTHUR SHIRLEY has been acquired 


She 


Miss___ other fields. 

















Photo by Tarr 


Lillian Walker, heading her own com- 
pany in Ogden, Utah. 


by Balboa to play opposite Jackie Saun- 
ders in a series of photoplays which are to be 
released by Mutual. 
vacated by the departure of Frank Mayo for 
Mr. Shirley played the lead in 
“The Fall of a Nation.” 
Australian contributions to actorial ranks. 


He takes the place 


He is one of the 


HE Franklin Brothers 
—C. M. and S. A— 
the young pair of ‘direc- 
tors who made the Fine 
Arts kiddies famous and 


then went to the Fox 
company, have been sep- 
arated. Each has been 


given his own company at 


the Fox studio and each 
will continue with “kid 
stuff.” They _ recently 


completed in conjunction 


a picturization of “Jack 
the Giant Killer.” 
IRACLE note: “Da- 
vid Powell got his 
early histrionic training 
on the stage.” Anyhow, 


that’s the way it appeared 
in a paper recently—which 
only goes to show that the 
stage has turned out quite 
a few good actors. 
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ANNIE WARD has just resumed work 

at the Lasky studio after a three weeks’ 
suspension of operations due to injuries 
received during a domestic imbroglio with 
her husband, Jack Dean. No, this is not a 
bit of scandal. The scrap occurred during 
the filming of a scene in Miss Ward’s newest 
photoplay. It was said to be some _ battle 
and the actress emerged with a _ sprained 
back and dislocated shoulder. We must have 
reelism ! 


REIGHTON HALE, concerning whom 

devotees of the query bureau ask many 
questions, has returned to his first love, 
Pathe. During his absence he has tried 
vaudeville, musical comedy and the cameras 
of other studios. 


ARY GARDEN 


production and is to be co-starred with Elmo 
Lincoln, the “man of valor” in “Intolerance,” 
in a comedy drama directed by Eddie Dillon. 
It was their last work for the disrupted 
Griffith studio. 


HOSE whose devotion ta the films is of 

but recent date will be given an oppor- 
tunity in the near future to see two of the 
early Thomas H. Ince “personally-directed” 
film plays. They are “The Battle of Gettys- 
burg,” the first big spectacle produced in 
America, and “The Wrath of the Gods,” 
in which Sessue Hayakawa made his first 
big hit. They are to be released to state 
rights buyers. 


ILDRED HARRIS, the sixteen-year-old 
star of Fine Arts, has followed other 





is to perpetuate 
“Thais” as her first 
film venture for the 
Goldwyn _ concern. 
About a year ago 
Herbert Brenon per- 
suaded the well 
-known operatic star 
to pose for him in a 
picturization of that 
opera, but the deal 
fell through. 


LICE LAKE, 
who was dis- 
covered by Roscoe 
Arbuckle during 
his first trip East, 
brought back to Los 
Angeles and made 
into a Keystone star, 
has deserted to 
Universal. She is 
to play opposite Her- 
bert Rawlinson, 
under the guidance 
of Director J ack 
Conway. 





members of that or- 
ganization to the 
Ince studio at Culver 
City. Director Paul 
Powell also changed 
his affiliation  sim- 
ilarly and will offi- 
ciate as the perma- 
nent director of 
Bessie Love at the 
big Culver City film 
emporium. 


OT being a Chi- 

cagoan, the name 
Marshall Field means 
nothing in Nazimo- 

17 . : 

va’s life. Therefore, 
when Mrs. Marshall 
Field recently gave a 








Mae Marsh and Bobby 
Harron temporarily re- 
united as leads in Mae 
Marsh’s secondGoldwyn 
photoplay. When this 
picture is finished, 
Harron will probably be- 


© ge PETROVA 
is engaged in 


her first photoplay 
for Famous Players- 
Lasky. It is being 
directed at the Fort 
Lee Studio of the 
company by Maurice 
Tourneur. Mme. Petrova will remain in New 
York throughout the summer. 


LANCHE SWEET’S 


the company 


engagement with 
which is to picturize the 
Charles Frohman successes apparently has 
fallen through. For the first time in her film 
career, which dates back to early Biograph 
days, Miss Sweet is “at liberty.” 


ARMEL MYERS, one of the last of the 
Griffith “finds,” is now a full-fledged 
leading lady. She played opposite Wilfred 
Lucas in his last California-made Fine Arts 





box party at the 
Belasco theater in 
Washington to see 
*’Ception Shoals” and 
then made comments 
which were wafted to 
the ears of the Rus- 
sian actress, the lat- 
ter promptly resented 
this overt act and 
things happened. She 
turned toward the 
box and = said _ dis- 
tinctly “curtain” and 
the scene was cut 
short. Then she or- 








come a member of Griffith’s Artcraft organization. the 


Copyright by Hartsook dered all the lights in 
house, except 
those in the box, turned out. The party in the 
illuminated area promptly fled. The inter- 
ruption took place at the close of the scene 
where—in the play—the young mother of a 
five-weeks-old baby was giving helpful advice 
concerning married life to a girl of her own 
age who had been isolated from all women. 


ISS CORINNE GRIFFITH, who will be 

remembered particularly for her work 
with William Duncan and George Holt in 
“Through the Wall” and in “The Last Man,” 
is now playing opposite Earle Williams in 
Vitagraph’s eastern studio. 











(Continued from page 8&3) 
between them slammed itself in challenging 
silhouette an hour later. The trade still 
hustling us a good deal, as a zealous and 
well-meaning railroad official herds tourists 
for whom he feels responsible, we foamed 
past the end of the sandpit ejected across 
the entrance and into the still waters of the 
lagoon before nightfall, and the whaleboats 
arriving presently, we bivouacked on the 
beach. the ladies sheltered by a tent rigged 
from a spare forestaysail. 

After the first throes of shedding our 
carapace, it proved to be a very cheerful 
shipwreck, and the following day we pro- 
ceeded to install ourselves as though a rich 
relative had left us the island in his will. 
My boys, under the skilled supervision of 
Charley Dollar, erected two most comfort- 
able bungalows, a large one for the ladies 
and a bachelors’ annex for the bishop and 
myself. All of our stores were stowed in 
a cool grotto at a little distance from the 
camp. Then, in consideration of their 
prospective mileage of open sea, I had the 
two whaleboats half-decked and equipped 
with cabin-hoods which would give a sun 
shelter and keep out flying water in the 
event of a squall. Such whaleboats as 
ours, thus equipped and with men like 
Samuel Smith and Charley Dollar in com- 
mand, were proof against anything but 
those rare cyclonic phenomena which drive 
straws into brick walls and pluck out head- 
sunk nails without powdering the putty 
over them. 

All of this work of preparation took four 
days, but time loses its intrinsic value be- 
tween the tropic zones. where I think it is 
more necessary to be thorough than in the 
higher latitudes. There was certainly no 
lack in the thoroughness of our prepara- 
tions for what might prove to be a long 
period of captivity. The ladies’ bungalow 
was in the nature of a wattle house, neatly 
thatched of roof and sides, with large 
windows and basketwork shutters which 
opened upwards. Inside it was composed 
of two large rooms and a sort of drawing 
room which opened on the _ verandah, 
which was also roofed. The cabin which 
the bishop and I shared was of similar con- 
struction, but smaller, and both were 
protected by the palms, and shielded from 
the late afternoon sun, by the steep slope of 
the lava cliffs behind. Not fifty yards 
away was the spring, a veritable Diana’s 
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pool of clear, cold water. The dozen lay- 
ing hens which I had brought had also a 
shelter, but were given their liberty. We 
had also a small storehouse for tools and 
other gear, but the stores themselves we left 
in the cool grotto, bringing out what we 
needed each day as one would go a-market- 
ing. 

Their work finished (and ten skilled 
Polynesians can accomplish a lot in four 
days), my men got away to sea as-cheerfully 
as though they were off for a short yachting 
cruise, instead of a thousand miles of open 
sea in half-decked whaleboats. But with 
the prevailing winds and their oars in case 
of calm, I figured that they ought to make 
it in a fortnight at the most, and possibly 
ten days; as both boats were good sailers 
and not heavy laden. So, wishing them 
godspeed, we sat down to the contemplation 
of our exile. ‘The uncomplaining resigna- 
tion of my guests surprised and rather 
touched me. Folk of more common clay 
would have been apalled at the desolation 
of our surroundings—just the small patch 
of ragged terra firma encircled by vast 
leagues of ocean—but even if they felt any 
misgivings, their pride of race prevented 
the expression of them, while the good 
bishop, true to his natural optimism, af- 
fected to find much to pleasure him the 
position. “It is an experience such as 
comes to few, my dears,” he said. ‘“Some- 
thing to look back upon for the rest of our 
lives. We are in no danger of suffering 
privation and we can bathe and fish and sail 
about and climb the rocks. I ought 
to take off twenty pounds. Jack must 
teach us boat handling . and in the 
evenings we have our bridge.” 

“Who knows,” said I, “you may own 
Kialu before we are relieved.” 

“No danger, my dear fellow,” he an- 
swered, heartily. ‘Your game is improving. 
Then I might get to work on my book. 
Why not collaborate? With my facility of 
the pen and your own sound knowledge and 
experience, we ought to contribute some- 
thing of real value to contemporary litera- 
ture. 


| SAID that I thought the time would pass 

quickly, once we settled down to our 
daily routine and overcame the first 
strangeness, and proposed that we begin by 
an exploration of the island. The others 
agreeing to this, for both ladies were of 
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athletic tastes, we spent the first three days 
in examining our domain. First there was 
the lagoon, irregularly round and a little 
over a mile in diameter, with a broad beach 
of fine white coral sand on three-fourths 
of its circumference and, directly opposite 
our camp, a patch of mangrove swamp. 
Except close to the shore, the water was 
very deep. A little above high water mark 
there was a fringe of cocoa palms, rather 
scanty except about the spring, and back 
of this, a belt of arid bush from which the 
lava cliffs rose precipitately in some places 
and in others with a more gradual slope of 
fantastically eroded formation. Opposite 
the sandbar at the entrance was its highest 
altitude, the later crater in which was the 
lake and the homes of circling, screaming 
wildfowl. Here the cliffs were very steep. 
but not difficult of ascent, because of the 
many ledges and fissures. At one spot 
a stream of water trickled down the face of 
the rock, and on climbing up to ascertain 
its source, I found, about eighty feet from 
the base, a large, rambling cavern, the floor 
of which contained a pool of sweet water, 
which was no doubt an overflow from the 
lake and found its way through the porous 
rock. I did not attempt to explore the 
cavern, but as there seemed to be a current 
of air through it, I decided that possibly it 
might penetrate to the other side of the 
crater’s lip. ‘There appeared to be a great 
many similar caves and the formation rather 
suggested that of molten lead thrown into 
water. 

Very few. of these promenades sufficed 
the bishop, who preferred to occupy himself 
with the compiling of his book in the shade 
of the verandah. Enid seemed rather to 
avoid my society and, while sufficiently 
agreeable, rather held herself aloof. Alice 
Stormsby, on the contrary, asked nothing 
better than a rough scramble over the rocks 
or a tiring trudge around the stretch of sea- 
beach which marked the hard set limits of 
our reservation. It did not seem to matter 
much to her whether the sun were high or 
low, nor did her creamy skin suffer from the 
assault of solar rays. It showed the supple 
resistance of a baby’s cuticle and neither 
burned nor freckled, nor did it tan. I 
observed this phenomenon with much secret 
astonishment, because her type was that of 
a Scandinavian blonde and it seemed as if 
that equatorial blaze must do something to 
her cutaneous enyelope. But its infantile 
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dewy softness seemed impervious to actinic 
and other rays, while I grew swarthy as a 
Moor, having a dark-skinned Irish ancestry 
and thus subject to the slurring remarks of 
those who do not like us and try to insinuate 
slanderous reference to the gale-flung Span- 
ish Armada and its relation to the somatic 
type of Irish. 

Another thing which soon became evi- 
dent to me was that Alice Stormsby not 
only defied physical fatigue but courted it. 
She seemed trying her best to get dog-tired 
and failing, so far as her vigorous body was 
concerned, though at times she gave symp- 
toms of nervous fatigue. Something was 
evidently driving her along, and as our 
comradeship became more established, I 
began to wonder what it was; what she had 
onher mind. At first I could scarcely keep 
up with her, being convalescent from a bad 
dose of fever, and occasionally she would 
realize this and become unnecessarily 
solicitous. 

In the course of our rambles we discov- 
ered the crater lake to be fairly teeming 
with small white fish bearing some resemb- 
lance to herring, but more delicate of flavor. 
No doubt the spawn had been brought there 
originally in the maws and feet and plum- 
age of sea-birds and the species, whatever 
it was, had conformed to local conditions. 
This fish bit readily at any sort of mollusk 
bait offered them and they became our stock 
breakfast food. Sometimes, also, we raided 
the rookeries; went bird-nesting for eggs 
and squab, both rather strong of taste but 
palatable (to us, at least, after a hard 
climb). 

What the bishop may have thought of 
these excursions I do not know, because on 
our return he merely raised his eyebrows, 
surveyed us over his spectacles and 
chuckled. I am inclined to believe that he 
secretly hoped for the worst. But it was 
evident enough that Miss Enid coldly dis- 
approved the companionship. I was mean 
enough to be glad, having developed a 
growing dislike for her since the reproof 
which I had administered on her silly 
criticism of the illustrations in my book. 
Of course I took good care that this senti- 
ment was not evidenced in any way, but she 
undoubtedly was quite well aware of it. 
We never spoke except on routine matters, 
and when occasionally I saw fit to compli- 
ment her on her cuisine, the ever ready 


(Continued on page 138) 











He does dis Wild West stuff like I do, but dey all tell me mine is lots wilder dan his. 























The Last Straw 





PETE PROPS’ PATIENCE PETERS | 
OUT AT LAST AND HE VOWS TO 
CEASE WORKING FOR OTHERS 


By Kenneth McGaffey 


Drawings by E. W. Gale, Jr. 


’M goin’ to desert dis outfit just as soon 
as I can get away. Dere is no class no 
more in woikin’ for a company. I jus’ 

been readin’ in de trade papers dat to be a 
real classy star you’ve got to have a com- 
pany of your own. Mary Pickford has 


one, dis guy Fairbanks has one, some dame 
named Young has got her own troupe, an’ 
dey tell me Bill Hart was goin’ to have one 
til he signed up again with Inche. 


What 





license has he got to have a show of his 
own? He does dis wild west stuff like I 
do, but dey all tell me mine is lots wilder 
dan his. I can’t let dese imitators get away 
wid my stuff or dey will begin to t’ink dey 
amount to somet’ing. 

I’m goin’ to have a company of me own 
or walk right off de screen. You won’t see 
me lettin’ none of dese nut directors tell me 
what to do when I gets me own gang. If 
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dey starts to give any back talks, I’ll give 
de ‘Hey, Rube’ to me crowd an’ we will 
run him ragged. An’ if I catch any of dese 
fresh leading women stickin’ dere beezers 
into my close-ups, I can give dem de gate 
widout no argument. Dese dames hogs too 
much of de canvas, I’m here to tell you. I 
got to dope up a love scene fadeout so I 
will be de only one in de pitcher. It’s darn 
hard to do, at dat. 

I had one of dese fresh guys take a lot 
of credit away from me de oder day, an’ if 
I could of swam, I would have swam out 
an’ busted him in de jaw in front of about 
ten t’ousand people. An’ after me givin’ 
him de job, ’cause he was a old pal o’ mine 
when I was wid de Mighty Haig Shows. 
But it jus’ goes to show you dat you can 
put no confidence in no acrobat. Dey is as 
unreliable as onjewnews. I wouldn’t 
trust no acrobat no 
more any _ furder 
dan I would trust a 
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press agent—de big bums! Dis one done 
me dirt, an’ if I ever get back wid de big 
tops, I will sure put wax in his resin box. 
An’ him comin’ to me all stewed up an’ 
wantin’ de price of a ride back to Chi. 
You can tell de wide woild dat it was a 
bum trick an’ dat’s why I am goin’ to start 
me own company—so none of dese hams 
can get away wid anyt’ing. It will eider 
be give me de bows or take de open air. 
It’s in dis big special production of two 
reels I am a doin’. De name of de t’ing 
is “Chased to de Grave,” “De Livin’ 
Death.” It is a expensive production, I’m 
here to tell you. Dere was de interior of 
a tent dat had to be specially built, an’ we 
used a couple of more interiors to boot. 
De story is, I’m a gay an’ handsom’ cow- 
hand an’ am actin’ as a 
scout for some soldiers, 
to help dem find de 
Injuns to buy 
dem a drink 


Ed steps back a little way, does a run, 
toins a double somersault, lands in de 
water and goes out of sight. Geel 






































or somet’in’. De colo- 
nel’s daughter at de 
army post is in love wid 
me an’ me wid her. I 
got a fine job, cause I 
don’t do nuttin’ but 
hang aroun’ de army an’ 
take her for rides. Once 
a guy starts to get fresh 
wid her as she_ goes 
prancin’ up de street an’ 
I come up, an’ aldough 
I am packin’ about five 
guns, I knock him down 
wid me fist. Dis makes 
a hit wid her, aldough 
de nut director picks a 
ex-prize fighter for me 
to. wallop, an’ me not 
knowin’ dis until after I 
hits him, I have to live 
in me dressin’ room for 
t’ree nights until he gets 
tired hangin’ aroun’ de 
outside of de lot waitin’ 
for me, an goes home. 
Us artists can’t mingle 
wid a lot of low brows 
nohow. 

I does a lot of desprit 
actin’, stickin’ up dance 
halls to save de_ goil, 
runnin’ out of a boinin’ 
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I have to live in me dressin room for t’ree nights until he gets tired 
hangin aroun de outside of de lot waitin for me. 











buildin’ wid de child in 
me arms, an’ a lot of brave stuff like 
dat. Finally de last of de pitcher comes 
along. Dis is when de head of de army 
decides to go out an’ buy de Injuns a 
drink, an’ as dey is supposed to be all 
peaceful an’ friendly like, he takes his 
daughter along so she can buy some 
blankets an’ tings, an’ I go on to show 
dem de way ’cause I am supposed to know 
dat neck of de woods backwards. We goes 
ramblin’ along troo a lot of fine exteriors, 
but while we is ramblin’ de Injuns gets 
sore at us about sumpin’—hold a big wake, 
or whatever dey calls it—an’ den go out 
gunnin’ for us. De first we know dat we 
is in dutch is when de red devils comes 
over de top of de hill an’ heaves a few 
arrors at us. . 
De goil’s ole man, who is boss of de 
army, sees dere is no chanct for us all to 
’scape, so he tells me to take de goil an’ 
slide for home, an’ he an’ his mob will 
stall off de Injuns, ’till we can get away. 





Me an’ she dashes off on our horses, but 
a flock of Soos takes after us. Dey runs 
us ragged an’ finally nails her horse. Den 
I hists her up behind me an’ we scamper 
along. Finally de goin’ gets too strong 
for ole Katy, an’ one of us must drop off 
to leave de odder ’scape. It would of 
killed de pitcher right in de middle of de 
second reel if I didn’t ’scape to have de 
clinch in de end, so de nut scenarior frames 
it up dat we are to come to de bank of a 
river an’ I am to jump in an’ swim across, 
while de dame rambles up along de bank 
an’ loses herself from de Injuns. 

Now dis is where dat dirty acrobat what 
said he .was a pal o’ mine does me dirt. 
Dis was in de summer time aroun’ Los 
Angeles, an’ all de river dat was wet you 
could have tooken home on a blotter, so de 
nut director frames to have it did in de 
lake in de park. De poor boob picks de 
day de ex-citizens of Ioway is givin’ a pic- 
nic, an’ dere is about a millyun of dem 
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sittin’ aroun’ eatin’ basket lunches an’ brag- 
gin’ about de cookin’ in de cafeterias. 

De first time I notices Ed (dat was de 
tramp’s name) is when he is bounced out 
of de place where de speechmakin’ is goin’ 
on. It seems dat he went in dere wid his 
nose all damp, an’ after list’nin’ to de 
speakers tellin’ what a great place loway 
was for a coupla hours, gets sore an’ asks 
one of de speakers why, if loway was 
such a great state, didn’t some of de ten 
millyun of dem dat was in California make 
a great hit wid de native sons an’ go back 
dere. Wid dat dey gives him de bum’s 
rush an’ he comes spinnin’ towards me. 
He makes me an’ gives me de glad mit, an’ 
does I remember de old days when we bot’ 
used to swing on a quarter pole stake. 

Dere was nobody aroun’, so I notices 
him. He gives me a hard luck song an’ 
dance, an’ just den de nut director tells me 
dat de guy what was to double me in swim- 
min’ for me ain’t showed up, so, as Ed is 
about my build, I asks him if he can swim 
an’ he says yes, so he gets de job. Like a 
boob I tells him if he makes a hit he can 
get on steddy, maybe. 

He’s got a lot of lines to lern, ’cause 
dere is a spoken title comes in where I 
leaves her, so me an’ de nut director tells 
him what to do. Ride up to de edge of de 
lake on de horse wid me goil—slide off— 
shake hands—say “Farewell, Nell, better 
I lose me life dan dat aught of harm come 
to your golden head’’—jump into de lake 
an’ swim across. Dat’s all he’s got to do. 

By dis time de Iowayns hear dere is a 
chanct to see de movies taken widout 
spendin’ a quarter, an’ dey leave de speak- 
ers flat an’ come peltin’ over. Dere was 
many a paper napkin t’rown away regard- 
less dat day. De deck han’s shoo dem 
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back an’ de Injuns stan’ back of de camera 
all ready to rush in an’ shoot at de poor 
lad as he swims across, 

Ed, he climbs up on de nag wid de goil, 
an’ after he falls off a coupla times onto 
his bean, he is sober enuff to make de trick. 

We tells him all over again about de 
story an’ about how de Injuns are chasin’ 
him, an’ all he has got to do is to ride up 
to de river bank, say goodbye to de skirt, 
dive in an’ swim across, an’ den de Injuns 
run in an’ shoot at him. He’s got about a 
six-foot dive off de bank into de water, but 
he says dat don’t worry him none. By dis 
time, all de people in Los Angeles is out 
pipin’ us off. 

We is all ready—de nut director hollers 
“Camera.” Ed an’ de dame comes bustin’ 
in up to de bank, he says “Farewell, 
Nell—,” she toins de horse an’ dashes for 
de side lines. Ed steps back a little ways, 
does a run, toins a double somersault, lands 
in de water an’ goes out of sight. Gee! 
All of Ioway goes mad, applauds an’ cheers 
like it was a circus. Ed comes up, an in- 
stead of swimmin’ like he was told, he 
hears de applause, toins aroun’, treads 
water an’ begins to bow an’ blow kisses at 
de aujence. De Injuns rush in an’ begin 
to shoot at him, but he keeps on bowin’. 
Right here is where it took six men to keep 
me from goin’ out an beanin’ him wid a 
oar. De nut director said dat de double 
somersault shouldn’t ought to have been 
done, but dat was a mere detail. Tink of 
de noive of de guy—takin’ de applause 
just because he was a-doublin’ for me. 
What he should have done was to have 
come ashore an’ led me out by de han’ to 
take de bows—de big stiff. 

Just for dat raw deal—I’m goin’ to have 
me own company as soon as convenient. 





hatchet. 
stand a surveyor’s telescope. 


necktie, same haircut. 


merely incongruous ? 


on the part of the actor, author or director. 





Why Do They Do It?? 


Tc heroine, to indicate grief, flops about like a chicken that has just become fatally acquainted with a 
The hero emerges from a twenty-minute wrestling match with spotless collar and hair whose part would 
The old man comes back from twenty years in the Klondike with the same shoes, same shirt, same 
To express a simple emotion the caption-writer lugs in half of Mr. Webster's twin-six words. 

These and many other things—why do they do it ? 
In July PHOTOPLAY we're going to establish a “Why-Do-They-Do-It >?’ department. Jump right in 


with your contribution. What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlifelike, ridiculous or 


our identity will be protected. Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness 























“But I am engaged to Captain Brotherton,’’ concluded the. girl softly. 





The Deader 


A MARITIME ECHO OF THE GREAT WAR 


A steel waif of the sea, the ‘‘deader’’ brought from eternity a key 
to unlock a heart which fate had bolted forever against love. 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Illustrations by R. F. James 


HIS is the story of three men, two 
women and a “‘deader.” It is always 
the odd man—when it isn’t the odd 
woman—who makes the story. Without 
him and the “deader’—and of course the 
great newspaper—there would be nothing 
to write except another account of a great 
disaster. 
‘“Deader” 


has a grim and mortuary 


sound which utterly belies the thing it is. 
John Carbrey, the head of the great Pic- 
torial News Association, had this particular 
‘“‘deader’”’ in his hands. Nor did he have 
a handful at that, for the ‘‘deader’” was 
approximately the size of a small thermos 
bottle, and save for the rounding of the cap 
of that useful article, a decided resem- 
blance could be detected between the two. 
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He looked long and earnestly at the 
little cylinder of metal, tarnished, stained, 
battered, just as it had come to him from 
the vast deep. It had been brought to the 
office of the United States consul at Bilbao, 
Spain, a month before by the fisherman 
who had picked it up. Etched deeply into 
its side was this legend: 

Finder please return unopened to 

The New York News, 

New York, U.S. A., 

And receive liberal reward. 

The American representative at that Bay 
of Biscay port had been in the newspaper 
business before he essayed diplomacy—ex- 
cellent preparation, by the way—and he 
recognized the “deader’’ as soon as he saw 
it. By the first steamer he forwarded it to 
his friend Carbrey, who had charge of the 
illustrations of the News in connection with 
the superintendence of the pictorial news 
organization. It had come to Carbrey like 
a voice from the dead. Many such 
“deaders” had been jettisoned from sinking 
ships in all the seven seas, but this was the 
first one which had. ever come back home. 

It contained a message, undoubtedly, 
from some hero on his staff. As he opened 
the containing box and took it out, having 
previously read the consul’s letter which 
apprised him of its existence, he had a 
queer feeling as if the ‘“deader’”’ were alive. 
It was cold to his touch; yet in spite of the 
chill it seemed to radiate life. So unusual 
and so important was the incident that he 
had gone into the dark room himself to open 
it and to develop the film that it contained. 
Before it was dry he passed the roll before 
his eyes. No prints had yet been made of 
it, but as he sat there with the empty 
cylinder in his hand, he could see again all 
the pictures, and one in particular. 

What was burned upon thé retina of his 
soul was the picture of a man and a woman. 
They happened to be in the foreground of 
the most important of all the pictures of 
the disaster. In his excitement young Ay]l- 
ward, poising on the rail, working his 
camera frantically, had perhaps overlooked 
the near figures in his vision of the further 
view, but there they were. 

Aylward was the third man, Carbrey was 
the second, or was he the first? At any 
rate, whatever the ultimate order, the man 
in the foreground of the picture completed 
the trio. Carbrey should have hated him, 
but somehow he could not, although Broth- 
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erton—that was the name of the other 
man—had taken from Carbrey what he 
valued most in life. 

How vividly the whole situation came 
back to him! He well remembered that 
eventful day on which the huge leviathan 
backed away from her pier and, prodded 
and pulled and pushed by offensive tugs, 
finally pointed her nose down the river. He 
could see her again as, amid the cheers of 
thousands, she took her departure on that 
voyage which was to be her last, an@ the 
last for the great majority of those who 
stood on her decks smiling or weeping, 
staring with eyes shining or tear-dimmed at 
the swiftly receding shore. 

And the woman he loved stood by his 
side on the pier that day. Her eyes were 
misted, her face pale when she finally 
turned to him. 

“Mr. Carbrey,” she said, “My car is at 
the end of the pier, if you are going up 
town.” 

“T shall be very glad to avail myself of 
your offer,” said Carbrey. “Are you going 
home ?” 

“Directly.” 

“Then with your permission I’ll go with 
you. I have something very important to 
say to you.” 

“T shall be delighted,” returned Elaine 
Maywood. She got into the car and mo- 
tioned Carbrey to follow, and as the car 
crept slowly away amid the crowd of other 
automobiles, it occurred to him that he 
might just as well lose no time. 

“We're just as private here, Miss May- 
wood,” he began after a moment of 
thought, “so I might as well say what I 
have to say now as later.” 

He was a very direct young American 
who believed in going straight to the point. 
He had come to New York a few years 
before with no capital but his heart and his 
head, his brains and his courage. He had 
gone so straight to the point that now 
he filled this unusual position despite his 
youth, and he was in line for further 
preferment. 

“Mr. Carbrey,” burst out the girl impul- 
sively, ‘just a moment. What do you 
think of those warnings?” 

‘Perhaps I can best answer that in this 
way, Miss Maywood. I had five of my men 
booked for passage on the steamer. When 
the warnings came from the Embassy, I 
withdrew them all. The gain from having 
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And the woman he loved stood by his side on the pier that day. 


them aboard didn’t seem worth the risk. I 
don’t really think anything will happen to 
the.ship, but something might and I de- 
cided not to take any chances.” 

“And did any one object?” 

“Young Aylward begged me to let him 
go. Said he didn’t believe there was the 
least danger, but if there were, it might be 
well to have a camera man on the spot, that 


his passage had been booked, he hated to 
back out, that no one had ever frightened 
him out of any job by vague threats and 
he wanted to go.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T told him that I wouldn’t order him 
on the duty, but that if he volunteered I 
shouldn’t enter any objections.” 

“And so he is aboard her?” she asked. 
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“Ves, with his camera, a supply of films, 
some ‘deaders’ and whatever other per- 
sonal things he wants.” 

“What are ‘deaders’ ?” 

“Small metal cylinders with a hermetic- 
ally sealed air chamber and with a remov- 
able and water-tight cap.” 

“And what are they for?” 

“When a man has snapped a roll of 
film, he takes it out of his camera, wraps 
and seals it, sticks it in the ‘deader,’ closes 
it, and in case he is about to drown, he 
trusts it to the waves in the hope that some- 
body will pick it up and send it back 
to me.” 

“T hope Mr. Aylward won’t have to use 
one.” 

“T hope not, too,” said Carbrey. “I 
don’t think he will. I think it’s all a bluff. 
I don’t believe they’d dare do anything 
to a passenger ship.” 

“That’s what Captain Brotherton said.” 

“Oh, Captain Brotherton.” 

“Yes. As he has fully recovered from 
his wound, he cabled to the British war 
office and they told him to come back on 
the first steamer and they would send him 


back to the trenches again. Isn’t it 
horrible ?”’ 
“Awful. But I don’t want to talk about 


Captain Brotherton, or Aylward, or the 
ship, but about you.” 

“About me?” 

“Yes, I think every woman knows when 
a man’s in love with her. We don’t seem 
to be able to keep it from her and--” 

“Oh, please don’t.” 

“T must. You know it, of course. I 
certainly cannot approach -your father 
financially, but I have already amassed a 
reasonable competence and I have acquired 
a certain confidence in my ability to get 
myself anything I want—” 

The girl flashed a look at him which he 
caught, of course. 

“Except you, Miss Maywood. I’m as 
diffident there, I might almost say as hope- 
less, as I would be if I were a boy who 
followed you from afar, but I really have a 
fine position. It affords me magnificent 
opportunities, but I do not care to dilate 
on those things. I love you as I never 
thought to love any human being. If you 
could care for me just a little, perhaps I 
could win you.” 

“T’m very sorry, Mr. Carbrey. Ever 
since you helped me so much in the railroad 
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accident when you were reporting for the 
News several years ago, I have liked you. 
I have followed your progress with a cer- 
tain sort of pride—” 

“You have every right to take pride in 
it, because since that day I have had you 
to stimulate my ambition.” 

“But I am engaged to Captain Broth- 
erton,” concluded the girl softly. 

There was a long silence between them. 
She put out her hand at last and rested it 
on his arm with a little impulsive tender- 
ness of gesture as if to soften the rejection. 
One of the first things a newspaper man 
has to learn is self-control. Carbrey had 
been educated in the hard school of experi- 
ence and he had learned it. Savagely 
checking a passionate desire to clutch the 
little hand that lay so lightly on his sleeve 
and a greater desire to sweep the woman 
to his breast, Carbrey spoke at last. He 
spoke clearly, but there was a break in his 
voice which the woman recognized and at 
which, for all her engagement, she thrilled. 

“Of course, I might have known it,” 
said the young American. ‘A soldier, a 
‘V. C.’ with all the glamour of heroic ex- 
ploit and all the appeal of wounds—what 
chance had a newspaper man?” 

“‘Newspaper men are soldiers of peace,” 
said the woman. “You must not talk of 
yourself that way. Look at Mr. Aylward.” 

“Yes,”’ said Carbrey, “I suppose so. One 
question.” 

He turned and fixed a clear penetrating 
gaze upon the girl and she bravely sustained 
his look, albeit her color flamed and her 
heart throbbed. 

“I’m very unconventional. I want you 
to tell me just one thing and then I shall 
trouble you no more.” 

“What is that?” 

“Do you love Captain Brotherton?” 

The red deepened in her cheeks and then 
the color slowly ebbed and left her pale. 
It was a question Carbrey had no right to 
ask, which no affection he might have enter- 
tained for her warranted him in putting to 
her. Following her first impulse, she 
might indignantly have refused to answer, 
but there was something compelling in the 
look of the man. She was stirred to the 
very depths of her being by the suppressed 
passion that was in his voice, that, some- 
how, had got into her heart, the evidence 
of a great love. Somehow or other, the 
truth was wrested from her unwilling lips. 











““T like him very much,” she faltered. 
“He is a soldier and a gentleman, a hero, 
and he is very devoted to me. It pleases 
my father and mother and everybody— 
I—you have no right to question me in 
this way.” 

“And if I had 
spoken _ sooner,”’ 
went on the man, 
relentlessly, “a 
might have—’’ 

“Stop,” — said 
the girl, “I can’t 
hear any more. 
It’s—it’s disloyal. 
He has gone away 
to fight for his 
country, with my 
promise to him, 
with trust in me, 
that—” 

“T understand,” 
said Carbrey 
grimly. “I shall 
no t_ interfere. 
Forgive my blun- 
dering. I haven't 
known many 
w 0 m e n—none 
like you. If any- 
thing ever hap- 
pens, you'll re- 
member I’m still 
yours. You un- 
derstand ?”’ 

“Ves, of course, 
but nothing—’”’ 

“Allow me,” he 
said. 

He called to 
the chauffeur to 
stop the car at the 
nearest crossing. 
He shook Miss 
Maywood’s hand, 
bowed to her and 
turned away. As 
the cat moved on, 
the girl burst into 
a passion of weep- 
ing. Into Carbrey’s riotous mind flashed a 
diabolic wish that the ship might be blown 
up, but because he was a clean-souled gen- 
tleman, he put that out of his brain the 
minute it came in. He was ashamed to 
the core even for the transitory and natural 
impulse. In the revulsion from his own 
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feeling, he prayed voicelessly that the God 
of the great deep might watch over the 
great ship. 

That momentary impulse came back to 
him poignantly when the first news of her 


The wan te tie torpedoing fil- 


foreground was ‘ered through the 
Captain P.V.St. air. The news- 


George Brother- papers, his own 
ton. leading, were soon 
filled with the ac- 
counts of the sur- 
vivors. They had 
a brave tale to tell 
of young Pete 
Aylward’s devo- 
tion to duty, how 
he had _ stripped 
himself of his 
own life belt, how 
he tad worked 
his camera to the 
very last minute 
and how the had 
gone down with 
the rest. His 
body was washed 
ashore some days 
later. Attached to 
it was his empty 
camera and there 
was one roll of 
film and one 
“deader” missing 
from the comple- 
ment in the case 
strapped to his 
belt. 

A year had 
passed, and it was 
that “deader” 
which Carbrey 
now held in his 
hand. The man 
in the foreground 
of the most strik- 
ing picture _was 
Captain P. V. St. 
George Brother- 
ton. He had his 
arm around the waist of a woman whose 
head was buried in his breast. His own 
head was bent forward, his lips were 
touching her hair. Aylward’s camera had 
been of the best. The bright sunlight 
had streamed full on the pair. The pic- 
ture was beautifully clear and distinct. 
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‘| here was no mistaking the look in broth- 
erton’s eyes. 

That was the problem which Carbrey had 
to face. The year had brought him no 
hope. After allowing a decent interval to 
elapse, he had gone again to see Elaine 
Maywood and she had received him gladly. 
It did not augur well for his suit that she 
herself made public the fact of her engage- 
ment as soon as the death of Captain Broth- 
erton had been established. But neverthe- 
less he had gone. ‘To his practical mind, 
a live love was better than a dead memory. 
The black she wore might have warned him 
that she did not hold the same view. He 
went directly to the point. 

“I’m very sorry for you,” said he. ‘My 
heart has ached for you, but Brotherton is 
gone—” 

“Mr. Carbrey, don’t speak. It’s useless.” 

“T must. No man has a right to accept 
defeat until he has made his last try. I 
don’t think you loved him as I would have 
the woman I make my wife love me,” he 
went on, ‘‘and so I have come to see if you 
won’t let me hope. Perhaps I should have 
waited longer, but I couldn’t.” 

“I didn’t love him as he loved me,” 
admitted the girl, “but since his death, 
somehow or other, it seems to me that my 
honor is involved, that if he knows of my 
lack of faith now I must show him by my 
devotion, that—oh, don’t you understand ?” 

“T see your point of view, but it’s not 
mine. Don’t you care for me a little bit?” 

“A great deal.” 

“And if I had been first and he had not 
been—” 

“Yes, I might, but it’s cruel of you to 
ask me. It’s horrible of me to admit it. 
And I can give you no other answer. He 
loved me so, he was so devoted to me, he 
_was so proud of me, he built so many 
plans. I see him and I hear him. As you 
are strong and merciful, don’t ask me any 
more.” 

And Carbrey had gone away uncon- 
vinced, dissatisfied. He had not lost hope. 
They were both young. It was Elaine’s 
first season. He could wait. Meanwhile 
Elaine Maywood in her secret heart loved 
him and sometimes, indeed with growing 
frequency, regretted that honor as she con- 
ceived it, and fidelity as she expressed it, 
kept them apart. Now fortune had played 
into his hands. In the last moment before 
he died Brotherton was not thinking of 
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Klaine Maywood. It was quite evident 
that Aylward had just time enough to take 
out the film and slip it into the “deader”’ 
before the ship went down. In the photo- 
graph the water was frightfully near the 
deck level. The last boat apparently was 
just about to pull away. There could not 
have been more than a minute between 
Brotherton and death and in that minute he 
had another woman in his arms! He was 
kissing her hair, he was pressing her face 
against his breast as if to shut from her 
eyes the horrible sight. 

Was Brotherton a traitor to Elaine? 
Somehow or other Carbrey could not think 
so. In spite of himself, he liked and 
admired the laughing, gallant, dashing 
young Englishman. Yet that damning 
evidence! 

The newspapers had been filled with the 
story of Brotherton’s helpfulness, how he 
had encouraged the passengers, how he 
had provided for women and children, how 
he had died apparently worthy of the V. C. 
he had received on the bullet-swept field, 
evidencing aswother and perhaps higher 
quality of valor. To show this picture 
would be like hitting a man when his back 
was turned, when he was down, when he 
was dead even, and he could not destroy 
Miss Maywood’s trust in her lover. He 
could not win her in that way. 

That picture was the most vital of the 
whole series. Nor could the two figures in 
the foreground be cut out without ruining 
the whole. He had either to print it as it 
was or to destroy it. He owed a duty to 
his paper and to the public. He had no 
right to destroy that picture. He owed a 
duty to that dauntless young camera man 
too. The picture must go in the paper. 
Of course he could have blurred the face 
of Brotherton, but again he shrank from 
that. If there hadn’t been so many per- 
sonal things involved, he would have wel- 
comed the picture. It gave the human 
touch of romance, of sympathy, of love, 
of passion, to the tragedy. Others had 
seen it—the man who assisted him in de- 
veloping it. 

He decided. Calling a taxi he was 
driven to the office of Philip Maywood. 
He had met Mr. Maywood, and he secured 
ready admittance to his private office. 

“Mr. Maywood,” he began, “you know 
I am devoted to your daughter. But she is 
loyal to the memory of Captain Brotherton.” 
































“You aren’t exactly the husband I should 
have picked out for her, Carbrey,” said 
Maywood, frankly, ‘but if you can wean 
her away from her obsession and get her 
to take a cheerful view of life again, I'll 
be glad. It’s horrible. She nurses her 
grief. It preys upon her. I am afraid 
it will kill her. She wants to go to Europe 
and offer herself for service.” 

“Mr. Maywood,” said Carbrey, “look 
at that.” 

“T see,” said Maywood quietly. “It’s 
Brotherton, and with another woman. This 
ought to settle things.” 

“T can’t use it.” 

“But I can.” 

“T can’t let you. 
way.” 

‘Where did you get the photograph ?” 
Rapidly Carbrey narrated the incident. 
“What are you going to do—suppress 

it?” 

“T can’t do that either. I have a duty to 
Aylward—to the newspaper and to the 
public.” 

“But she will certainly see it. She reads 
your paper regularly, sometimes I think 
because it is yours.” 

“You must take her away tonight. I'll 
see that you are provided with an edition 
from which that picture is omitted.” 

“‘Where shall I take her?” 

“To Boston, or any place you like. If 
you can keep her away for a few days, it 
will all have blown over by the time she 
returns.” 

“T’1ll do what you ask, but I think she is 
bound to see it sooner or later.” 

“That is a risk we must take. I 
only doing the best I can.” 

“We'll start at once,” concluded May- 
wood. “I’ll telephone that I want her to 
go with me to Boston. She has friends 
there and she has been intending to visit 
them for some time.” 

“Don’t let her buy a paper. 
will you take?” 

Maywood looked at his watch. 

“We ought to be able to get the Knick- 
erbocker Limited.” 

“The papers will be there. 
them myself.” 

Carbrey was at the train when May- 
wood, his wife and daughter came down 
the platform. 

“Knowing your interest,” began Carbrey, 
directly they were in the compartment Mr. 


I couldn’t win her that 


am 


What train 


I'll bring 
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Maywood had reserved, “I brought you the 
first edition.” He handed her the story 
of the “‘deader” and its contents. 

The girl studied the sheet through a 
half minute of tense silence. 

“Ts there no picture of—” 

“I’m sorry to say, no,” said Carbrey. 
“You will find them all here. If anything 
else comes up, I'll let you know through 
your father’s office in Boston.” 

“T shall return to New York within the 
week,” answered the girl. “If you can 
come up to see me then, I shall be very 
glad.” 

“T’ll come,” he answered. 

Mr. Maywood followed Carbrey to the 
door. 

“T’ll let you know if she finds out any- 
thing,” he whispered. 

No word came. Carbrey told the society 
editor to let him know when the Maywoods 
got back. He had been fighting down 
hopes and prayers that she might learn the 
truth in spite of all the efforts he had made 
to prevent her, fighting them down with 
that same feeling of shame which he had 
before experienced. 

Five days later the society editor told 
him that the Maywoods had returned the 
night before. She had scarcely left his 
private office when the telephone rang. He 
recognized Elaine’s voice. 

“I’m back, Mr. Carbrey,” she began. 
“Have you heard any more?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You're coming to see me soon, aren’t 
you?” 

“This afternoon.” 

“I shall expect you. By the way, do 
you know a Miss Betty Walton?” 

“T’ve never even heard the name.” 

“What time will you be here?” 

“About two o’clock.” 

Yes, the Maywoods had returned the 
night before and the daughter of the house 
had found several cards bearing the unfa- 
miliar name of Miss Walton on her desk. 
Inquiry from the servants revealed the fact 
that a young lady in deep mourning had 
called a number of times and had said 
that she would call again. Miss Maywood 
dismissed the matter as of no consequence, 
yet she felt a certain curiosity when the 
same card was put in her hand the next 


’ 


morning. She received Miss Walton in the 
drawing room. 
“Miss Maywood,” began the young 
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woman, “for your sake I have remained 
silent, but since the publication of this, I 
realized that further concealment was 
unnecessary.” 

“This” was a copy of the News, on the 
front page of which was the great picture 
of the wreck. In the foreground stood 
Captain P. V. St. George Brotherton, 
clasping in his arms a woman. Miss May- 
wood stared at it in astonishment. Her 
first feeling of resentment was followed 
by a wave of relief. 

““It’s Captain Brotherton!” she 
inanely, at last. 

“Yes,” 

“And the 

“—w 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Let me explain. I knew that he was 
engaged to you. Hetold meso. But after 
he met me he loved me only. Don’t think 
him a traitor. He was ashamed. He 
fought against it. He would never have 
told me. I should never have known had 
it not been for the disaster. Don’t you 
know that love is born at a meeting, by a 
look, a word, a gesture? Well, it was that 
way with us, and when we stood together 
on the deck before he put me in the last 
boat, he had not spoken of his love for me, 
although we had been together every min- 
ute of the voyage. Honor bound him, but 
now that he was about to die, he could not 
refrain from telling me. I don’t think I 
should tell you any more.” 

“No,” said the other woman, 
wish to hear any more.” 

“T should have kept silent for his sake 
and yours after—but when this picture 
came out there was no longer any reason 
for concealment, so I have come to you to 


said 
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woman in his arms is— 


“T don’t 
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ask you if you have a picture of him that 
you will give me. If you loved him as I did, 
you would understand and there shouldn’t 
be any jealousy now because he couldn’t 
help it and he’s—gone.” Miss Walton 
broke down. She buried her face in her 
hands and sobbed. ‘“You must hate me,” 
she murmured. ‘‘You must think—” 

“Hate you?” asked Miss Maywood. “I’m 
the happiest girl living. I respected Cap- 
tain Brotherton. and I honored him. He 
was surrounded by a halo of romance. He 
made such delightful love to me! You 
shall have pictures—anything that you 
like.” 

When Carbrey was shown into the draw- 
ing room that afternoon he found a 
stranger there. A woman stood by the win- 
dow, with bowed head. ‘There was some- 
thing in her appearance that was vaguely 
familiar. Not in vain had he spent hours 
staring at that picture of the lovers on the 
deck of the sinking ship! Presently she 
turned, as Elaine entered. Carbrey per- 
ceived that Elaine had taken off her 
mourning. 

“John,” she said, extending a hand that 
trembled, “‘this is Miss Walton. She is the 
lady who was in Captain Brotherton’s arms 
in the picture you didn’t let me see!” 

Carbrey stared. Love is a great illumi- 
nant. Miss Walton looked from one to the 
other. 

“This,” she said at last, ‘ 
spoke about?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Maywood. 

“Your man?” asked Miss Walton slowly. 

“Mine!” cried Elaine, nodding and 
smiling as her cheeks flamed. 

Miss Walton turned. In a second the 
door closed behind her retreating figure. 


is the man you 
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Studio Conditions as I Know Them 


WANTON WASTE AND IGNORANT EFFICIENCY, 
THE BESETTING EVILS OF STUDIO MANAGEMENT 


Captain Leslie T. Peacocke 


ill becomes one to rap too heavily on 

the crust of the pie in which one is 
dipping one’s own fingers! 

Besides, any new industry, like a new 

country, must go through a leveling process 


Ay it beces can wield a hammer, but it 


until it is established on a sound and sane ‘ 


basis. 

Studio conditions have changed and are 
changing every day. In the studios of some 
film companies in which wanton waste and 
extravagance were rampant, so-called “effi- 
ciency” systems have been established, and 
are tending to cheapen and destroy an in- 
dustry which can only be kept alive by an 
adequate expenditure of money on pro- 
ductions. 

No one should, or can, conscientiously, 
advocate wanton waste or extravagance. 
That only spells ultimate ruination, and a 
number of film companies have gone to the 
wall because there was no one to stop the 
management in its glorious financial joy- 
rides. Some companies have taken warn- 
ing; but the question is, are they not 
going too far in the other extreme? 
Are they not cheapening their productions 
to such an extent as to disgust the paying 
public, and driving the glorious industry 
in which we have all taken such pride and 
interest to the inglorious fate of roller 
skating and willow plumes? One can re- 
member—it was not so long ago—when 
every woman who aimed to be well dressed 
sported a willow plume, until the avari- 
cious manufacturers started to make them 
of ramee grass, and now it is doubtful 
whether any woman, rich or poor, would 
accept a genuine willow plume as a gift! 
Once the public is sickened of anything, 
no film-doctor can revive its first interest. 
The film industry is relying on an admiring, 
willing and patient public, but we don’t 
want the public to become a patient. 

Now, to come down to studio conditions 
and actual facts. There is no object to 





be gained by mentioning the names of stu- 
dios or by engaging in personalities, inter- 





esting though they may be, and, anyhow, 
I have never had any use for a hammer, or 
for those who wield one. I shall merely 
cite instances of wanton waste stupidly per- 
mitted in the different departments of 
various film producing companies. 

In the production department of one 
company the directors were given carte 
blanche to engage the actors and arrange 
their salaries, to engage the cameramen, to 
take their companies anywhere they pleased 
to film the exterior scenes and to hire as 
many automobiles as they wanted and to use 
as much film as they liked. The directors’ 
main object appeared to me to be to burn 
up as much of the company’s money as 
they could, and to boast to their friends 
that they were not “cheap skates.” 

In the scenario department conditions 
were ludicrous. The editor was a capable 
man, but his position was made negligible 
by his being employed to review the re- 
leases and to report on them. The result 
was that if he did not praise the work of 
every director, he was abused by them and 
blamed for having passed judgment on the 
stories before they were produced, when 
as a matter of fact, nearly all the directors 
were either writing their own stories and 
getting paid for them, or having them writ- 
ten by their friends and lady-loves. There 
were several staff writers employed in the 
scenario department who were supposed to 
turn out three one-reel original photoplays 
a week, but few of them were produced 
because the directors and their friends were 
writing the stories they wanted, and those 
written by the staff writers were buried 
in what was facetiously called the 
‘“morgue’’—where hundreds of them still 
lie buried. Some of the directors would 
occasionally dip into the ‘‘morgue,” with 
the object of gaining some ideas for the 
“original” stories which they claimed were 
formulated in their own brilliant craniums, 
and for which they themselves were paid 
at the rate of twenty-five dollars a reel, 
when they started to produce the stories. 
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One little episode tickled me immensely, 


because it hit me personally. On going 
through the studio one day I came across 
a scenario on which one of the directors 
was working and recognized it as one which 
I had written about a month previously. 
The front sheet of the manuscript had been 
torn off and replaced by another, on which 
the title of the story had been changed and 
the director’s name inserted as the author 
of the story. Well, the company paid for 
that story twice. They paid me as a staff 
writer, and the director got 

fifty dollars, as it was a two- 


reel story and he claimed 
the authorship. I don’t be- 
lieve that director knows 


that I knew what he had 
done, because I have often 
met him since and he greets 
me cordially without a 
blush. 

One day a_ tremendous 
packing case arrived in the 
scenario department. It was filled with old 
weeklies and monthlies, periodicals that 
were green with age, and replete with 
serial stories, mostly dealing with wicked 
lords and trusting servant maids or shop 
girls—you know the sort—the servants of 
our great-grandmothers reveled in them—- 
and it was understood that a prominent 
employee of the company had secured this 
bunch of mildewed truck for the modest 
sum of twenty-five hundred dollars, with 
full permission to work all the stories over 
into photoplays. A number of “readers” 
were immediately hired to read the hun- 
dreds of stories and make synopses of them, 
which were to be turned over to the staff 
writers as bases for photoplays. There 
were six ‘‘readers” employed for six months 
on this job at the modest stipend of twenty- 
five dollars a week, and after the six months 
only one story was found from which a 
photoplay could possibly be made. 

Now, the joke of the matter was this. 
None of the stories was copyrighted, and 
it was obvious to anyone but an idiot that 
the bunch of old periodicals had been 
secured from some old junk shop, and if 
the junk dealer received more than five 
dollars for that pile of trash, he must have 
been a brilliant salesman! And that is 
how things went in the scenario department. 

In the main offices of the company all 
were so busy playing “politics” that they 
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ANTON waste spells 
ruination, and many 
a film company has gone 
to the wall because there 
was no one to stop the 
management in its glori- - 
ous financial joy-rides. 





didn’t seem to care whether school kept 
or not, and of course the money kept pour- 
ing in, because, one may say what one likes, 
but the moving picture business is one of 
the biggest money-making businesses in the 
world. 

The president of that company is now 
rated as many times a millionaire, so I 
don’t suppose he is worrying over past ex- 
travagances. However, the film business 
is now striking the open market and things 
are different. Wanton waste won’t make 
millions, as formerly. 

In another company one 
of the managing directors 
controlled the rights to a 
number of old stage plays 
and secured the film rights 
to a number of books, and 
all he worried about was 
unloading them on the com- 
pany at a big profit to him- 
self. I expect he made a 
pile of money, but it was 
hard work for the poor devils of scenario 
writers to make five-reel photoplays out 
of that old, time-worn, plotless bunch of 
rubbish. 

An appalling amount of money was 
wasted in other ways, too. I have seen 
several hundreds of ‘extra people” engaged 
at from three to five dollars a day, told to 
report for work and to ‘make up” (after 
which they had to be paid) but that was 
all that they were required to do, because 
no director had need of them. I subse- 
quently learned that the person who 
engaged the “extras” was working hand in 
glove with an employment agent and that 
they were splitting the commissions which 
the “extras” had to pay the agent. That 
company must have spent several thousands 
of dollars a week for “extra people’ who 
were never required to face the camera. 

In another company things went as gaily 
as a picnic. The directors there, too, were 
given full sway to do as they liked. One 
festive director was handed a bunch of 
money and sent off with the actors and 
cameramen of his own choosing, on an 
old ship that was chartered by the com- 
pany, to the ‘sunny shores of the South 
Atlantic coast. And from al? accounts 
they had a great time! They did not make 
many film productions, but I learned that 
they made a host of friends and that the 
ship soon qualified as one of the merriest 
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houseboats that ever hugged a hospitable 
shore. In the midst of a splendid orgy the 
ship was put to sea and the director and 
the skipper of the vessel indulged in a bat- 
tle royal for possession of the helm. The 
director won, the ship went to the bottom 
about a mile from shore and the company 
had to return to the far distant studio 
ignominiously by rail. ‘That little picnic 
cost the company, I believe, about twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

This all shows what needless and sense- 
less expenditure of good 
money there has been. Now 
let us take a clear jump over 
the sane, art-loving produc- 
ers of moving pictures and 
land in the camp of the other 
extreme, the would-be mur- 
derers of the industry. 

In several of the plants 
there have been installed 
systems which have been 
sadly misnamed “efficiency,” 
* installed for the most part by ignorant in- 
efficients—that is, by men who are ignorant 
of everything pertaining to moving pictures. 

In one big producing plant a gentle- 
man was installed as general manager who 
openly admitted that he had never even 
seen a producing company at work, that 
he had seen very few pictures on the 
screen, and that he neither liked them nor 
understood them. He claimed to be an 
“efficiency expert’—whatever that may 
be—and that he would be able to reduce 
the cost of productions to a minimum and 
would show all the other film producing 
companies that the whole moving picture 
business could, and should, be run on the 
sweatshop factory plan. 

Well, this is what he did. 

To begin with, he installed a scenario 
editor who had never written a scenario 
and told him to clean up the scenario de- 
partment. This editor dived into the 
“morgue” and drew forth all the photo- 
plays that had been written by the staff 
writers, who had all been previously dis- 
missed from the department, and sent the 
scripts back. to the authors, with rejection 
slips enclosed, stating that the company 
did not want them, as they were not avail- 
able for the company’s requirements. These 
scripts, mind you, were the actual property 
of the company, having been written by 
the staff writers on its payroll. One of the 
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N some studios, so-called 
“efficiency” systems 
have been installed by 
inefficients — 
that is, by men who are 
ignorant of everything 
pertaining to moving pic- 
tures. 
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staff writers that I know placed his re- 
jected scripts in the hands of a literary 
agent, and the brilliant general manager, 
the “efficiency expert,” purchased ten of 
those rejected scripts from the agent at the 
modest rate of fifty dollars a reel. They 
were all one-reel photoplays, and the happy 
staff writer was paid five hundred dollars, 
minus the agent’s ten per cent commission, 
for scripts for which he had already re- 
ceived payment as a salaried employee of 
the company. 

I understand that the gen- 
eral manager bought many 
thousands of dollars’ worth 
of photoplays, books and 
stage plays at fancy prices 
from all sorts of sources and 
that he was looked upon by 
the literary agents in New 
York as the best and softest 


thing that had ever blown 
down the Great White 
Way. 


Then he dismissed nearly all the high- 
salaried directors and appointed in their 
places men who had never directed any- 
thing or anybody before, with direful re- 
sults, some of which a shuddering public 
has seen on the screen, and some of which 
will, happily, never be seen, because fully 
thirty-five per cent of the productions under 
the brilliant “efficiency” management have 
turned out so badly that the company can 
never release them. 

The “expert” said that the directors 
were wasting their time in cutting and 
assembling their own pictures and in- 
stalled a number of boys as “‘film cutters,” 
many of whom had never even seen a piece 
of film before. One of them, I know, 
had been a bellboy in a hotel where the 
general manager had formerly lodged, and 
because the boy was hard up and in need 
of employment, he pitchforked him into 
one of the most important positions in the 
studio, to cut the daylight out of produc- 
tions and insert illiterate subtitles of his 
own choosing. 

I could write a great deal more about 
this “efficiency expert,” but what’s the use? 
The public that does not know the ridicu- 
lous conditions existing in some studios 
would hardly believe that I was stating 
actual facts. But this situation is well 
known to all in the film business, and the 
exhibitors know—they know it to their cost! 
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In another studio where a _ so-called 
“efficiency expert’ was employed to revolu- 
tionize matters, all was soon in such a state 
of chaos that one big production alone was 
hanky-pankyed with until its cost was about 
thirty-five thousand dollars, and then it 
was only half completed. The leading 
players left in disgust, and the unfinished 
production will have to be consigned to 
the junk pile. The “expert” and his crew 
are now looking for another film company 
to take them in and allow them to demon- 
strate how to run a moving 
picture plant on an im- 
proved, up-to-date “effi- 
ciency” basis. Oh, the pity 
of it! 

Now, let us come to the 
happy gap between wanton 
waste and efficient ignorance 
—to those studios in which 
really artistic film produc- 
tions are made and in which 
sane and worth-while sys- 
tems of efficiency have been established. 

In one company now famous for its 
artistic productions and for the big finan- 
cial success it is achieving, the staff writers 
are encouraged to collaborate in adapting 
the plays and books into five-reel photo- 
plays, and the general manager of produc- 
tions, himself a brilliant playwright and 
scenario writer, goes carefully over every 
script. Then the director is called into 
consultation and any changes that may be 
agreed upon are made before the produc- 
tion is commenced. After that the director 
it not allowed to make any changes. 

The best film cutters procurable are 
employed and work with the directors 
in cutting and assembling the produc- 
tions, and the most famous feminine 
stage and film stars are engaged at top- 
notch salaries and are being properly 
exploited. Big salaries are paid by this 
company to the persons who deserve them, 
in every department of the studio, but there 
is no wanton waste anywhere. The head 
of each department is an expert in his or 
her line. This firm is making money and 
will continue to do so. The heads of the 
organization are all artistic showmen and 
know their business, and the exhibitors and 
the public have confidence in their pro- 
ductions. They are stamped with the 
hall-mark of true efficiency. 

In the studios of another company which 


i the July number of 

this magazine, Captain 
Peacocke will discuss .a 
question which is_perti- 
nent to all aspiring sce- 
nario writers — “Original 
Photoplays Versus Adap- 

tation.” 
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is making rapid strides to prominence, a 
most excellent system has been installed. 
An “efficiency club” has been organized, 
composed of the heads of every department, 
and all in the employ of the company are 
subject to the rulings of this tribunal. If 
an employee is adjudged ‘“‘inefficient” by 
the ‘‘club,” he or she is called before the 
tribunal and warned, and if marked im- 
provement is not shown within a stated 
time, the person is discharged. 

The proprietors of this company, who 
are college-bred men with a 
thorough knowledge of every 
branch of the film produc- 
tion business, from the writ- 
ing of the scenario to the cut- 
ting and assembling of the 
film, do not interfere with the 
rulings of the heads of the 
departments. They trust 
their employees to do the 
right thing.. They have an 
excellent young business 
manager who watches every point and there 
is no wanton waste anywhere. This com- 
pany has four separate outlets for its pro- 
ductions and is being forced to enlarge 
its plant, threatening, before very long, to 
become one of the largest producing studios 
in the world—all of which is the result of 
careful, sane efficiency. 

In another gigantic studio, where comedy 
holds sway, there is, necessarily, a deal of 
what looks, at first view, like extraordinary 
waste. But the comedy productions turned 
out by this company call for much destruc- 
tion of property. And in spite of this 
apparently ruthless destruction, care and 
methdd are always employed. The comedies 
of this company are world famous and the 
enormous financial returns seem to war- 
rant the expenditure. 

The directors do not use a scenario that 
is worked out in continuity, but a detailed 
synopsis, and the scenario editor, who is 
also the manager of productions, and his 
big staff of writers, all assist in giving 
comedy .ideas to the directors, and aid in 
subtitling the productions. The result of 
this system is that every bit of “business” 
and every subtitle is made to score a com- 
edy point. The head of this organization 
is the foremost comedy director in the 
world and knows what the exhibitors and 
the public want, and he sees that they get 
it. He has brought “efficiency” to science. 











The Road to Biskra 


(Continued from page 66) 


fallen into our hands. This little secre- 
tary’—he clapped him on the back—“‘is 
Captain Drew, the right-hand man of the 
intelligence service. ‘The cadi is a cele- 
brated Indian judge, loyal to the core, and 
brought by us to Biskra because he’s a 
staunch Mohammedan, though he was not 
above pretending that the law required 
your death unless you apostatized or 
changed your state for that of a Moslem’s 
bride. Ali Singh is a bachelor, and a cap- 
ital fellow, and dearly loves his joke, and 
I think he really was taken with you.” 

“Joke!” exclaimed Peggy tragically, 
thinking of all that she had gone through. 
‘And you call that a joke?” 

“But I assure you that you really were 
in considerable danger at the hands of that 
fanatical mob, and it required a good deal 
of enterprise to save you,” answered Fan- 
shawe ;>eriously. ‘‘We couldn’t have spared 
you much, although we might have less- 
ened that part about the execution. But 
honestly, we were sure you'd give in at the 
end.” 

“Then I forgive you,” said Peggy mag- 
nanimously, ‘‘because you said you’d give 
me the time of my life, and I must admit 


that you gave it to me with a vengeance.” 
And she laughed, roguishly. 

“And I said I’d get your auto and truck 
too,’ grinned Fanshawe. ‘And the money 
—I can’t give that back either. The goods 
are contraband, you know.” 

Peggy was very serious for a while. 

‘“T suppose I undertook a foolish errand,” 
she said at last, “and I still feel I owe 
my life to you. And I feel better pleased 
with myself when I remember how I re- 
jected you.” 

“I’m a married man with six children, 
and “longing to see them all again,” said 
Fanshawe triumphantly. “‘Now if you had 
accepted Ali. . No, I fancy you don’t 
score at all, Miss Roche.”’ 

“There’s just one thing I want to ask 
you,” said Peggy presently. ‘You say it 
isn’t Moslem law that an infidel woman 
must become a Mohammedan or marry one. 
What was it, then, that Ali said about 
me to those wiseacres that made them all 
nod their heads ?” 

Fanshawe exploded. “He was asking 
them whether a bald-headed judge was a 
living proof of patriarchal wisdom or of a 
bad-tempered wife,” he answered finally. 
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be his personal affair—no one else’s. 


important details of his great business. 


in this magazine. 
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These manuscripts are now in his hands. : 
His decisions will be made in a very short time, and are to be speedily announced 


About the Ince-Photoplay Scenario Contest 


AN ITEM FOR THE ATTENTION OF THE 
THOUSANDS WHO ENTERED THIS 
GREAT AUTHORSHIP COMPETITION 


HOTOPLAY has had a lot of impatient inquiries, during the past month, about 
the decisions in the big scenario contest instituted many months ago by this maga- 


Just about the time of this contest’s closing The Triangle Film Corporation, of 
which Mr. Ince is now the biggest individual manufacturer, underwent a complete 
Mr. Ince became Triangle’s general manager of production for the 
In addition to assuming these new responsibilities he was compelled to con- 
tinue production, as usual, in his own establishments at Culver City and Inceville. 
Since January first he has been working nearly eighteen hours out of every twenty- 
four, and the heads of Triangle have been blaming Providence because he wasn’t 


Yet, if you’ll remember, we promised you, and Mr. Ince promised you, that the 
manuscripts would have his personal attention, and the selection of the winners would 
That’s why we believed this contest distinctly 
worth while, and because everyone concerned is bound to keep it worth while, final 
decisions have been delayed until Mr. Ince, personally, can examine the meritorious 
manuscripts with the same scrupulous and impartial care that he gives the most 



























PHOTOPLAY ACTORS 


Find the Film Players’ 


THE PRIZES 
lst Prize $10.00 3rd Prize $3.00 
2nd Prize 5.00 4th Prize 2.00 
Ten Prizes, Each $1.00 


These awards (all in cash, without any string to 
them) are for the correct, or nearest correct, sets of 
answers to the ten pictures here shown. 

As the names of most of these movie people have 
appeared many, many times before the public, we feel 
sure you must know them, 

This novel contest is a special feature department 
of Photoplay Magazine for the interest and benefit of 
its readers, at absolutely no cost to them the Photo- 
play Magazine way. 

The awards are all for this month’s contest. 

TRY IT 


All answers to this set must be mailed before Ju 
a, 













































































WINNERS OF THE APRIL PHOTO 


First Prize... .$10.00—Miss Vanna Olson, Os- [ Mrs. P. Jacobs, Chi- 
wego, N. Y. cago, Ill. 
Miss Lois J. Burr, Un- 
ionville, Conn. 

. Miss Ruth E. Phillips 
$1.00 Prizes to . PS, 
Third Prize... 3.00—J. H. McMullen, Coun- | Pocatello, Idaho. 

cil Bluffs, Ia. Mrs. M. C. Champagne, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Fourth Prize.. 2.00—Mrs. Frank Forshee, ° Miss Dolly Grieb, Mil- 
Flint, Mich. | waukee, Wis. 


Second Prize.. 500—Miss Dora Howe, 
Charleston, S, C. 
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NAME PUZZLE 


Names in These Pictures 


DIRECTIONS 


Each picture represents the name of a photoplay 
actor or actress. The actor’s name is really a descrip- 
tion of the picture that goes with it; for example— 
“Rose Stone” might be represented by a rose and a 
rock or stone, while a gawky appearing individual look- 
ing at a spider web could be ‘‘Web Jay.’’ 

For your convenience and avoidance of mistakes, we 
have left space under each picture on which you may 
write your answers. Remember to write your full name 
and address on the margin at the bottom of both pages. 
Cut out these pages and mail in, or you may send in 
your answers on a separate sheet of paper, but be sure 
they are numbered to correspond with the number of 
each picture. There are 10 answers. 

Address to Puzzle Editor, Photoplay Magazine, 350 
North Clark Street, Chicago. 

We have eliminated from this contest all red tape 
and expense to you, so please do not ask us questions. 

Only one set of answers allowed each contestant. ¢ 

Awards for answers to this set will be published in . , . 
Photoplay Magazine. Look for this contest each month, : ® 
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PLAY ACTORS NAME PUZZLE 


















{ Miss Edwyna_Silacci, CORRECT ANSWERS FOR 
te Reyes Station, APRIL 
Oliver Stockman, An- 1—Edith Sterling 6—Earl Metcalf 
derson, Ind. 7—Mable Van Buren 
$1.00 Prizes to 4 Mrs. Cora Van Gorder, 2—Mary Fuller 
(Continued) Scranton, Pa. —_ o—<aarhy Chegme 
Miss Martha C. Damon, $—Jane Grey 9—Bryant Wash- 
Lowell, Mass. 4—Pearl Whi 
Mr. Glen H. @ordon, se an — 
| Kansas City, Mo. 5—Seena Owen 10—Frank Mayo 
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See) 


aut 


bar rai V4 


he MOVIES 


Where millions of people gather os 4 many amusing and interesting things are bound to happen. We want our readers 


to contribute to this page. One do 


words and must be written on only one side of the paper. Be sure to include your name and address. 


and Heard”’ Dept., Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


yr will be paid for each story printed. Contributions must not be longer than 100 


Send to: ‘“ Seen 


Owing to the large number. of contributions to this department, it is 
impossible to return unavailable manuscripts to the authors. 


Therefore do not enclose postage or stamped envelopes, as 


contributions will not be returned. 


Flashed on the Screen 


“A LECTURE WILL BE GIVEN 
Next Friday Evening 
BY 
Dr. McFarland 
ON 
‘THE EDUCATION OF IDIOTS.’ 


We know that the patrons of this theater 
will be personally interested and all are in- 
vited to attend.” 


Henry S. Johnson, New Haven, Conn. 
® 


Comparatively Speaking 


HEY were showing pictures of American 
animals in an Edinburgh picture palace. 
On the screen was a photograph of a moose, 
browsing. 
“What’s yon animal?” asked a Scot. 
“Yon’s a moose,” replied the usher. 
“A moose! God a’michty, if a moose is 
yon size, what the de’il size Il a rat be, ower 
yonder ?” 


Charles Murphy, 


® 


Encouragement 


Montreal, Ouebec 


Through the 


. was a serious melodrama. 
machinations of the villain, the Apollo-like 
hero, after a 
by the boat which was to have borne him to the 


frantic sprint, was left behind 
bedside of his dying mother. As his despair- 
ing face was shown in a close-up, a hoarse, 
strained voice came from the gallery: 

“Go on! You can make it in two jumps!” 
R. P. Conway, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ic) 
Skeptical 


HE has seen just eighteen summers,” he 
said, referring to the particular ingenue 
whose film exploits were then engaging their 
attention. 
“Gee, how long was she blind ?” 
feminine companion. 
M. Anson, 


inquired his 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Ham and— 


Y little six-year-old neighbor’s chief diffi- 
culty in learning his Sunday school lesson 
seemed to be in committing to memory the 
names of Noah’s sons. He repeated each one 
after me several times and then I asked him 
to tell me the story of Noah. He did very 
well until he came to naming the sons again, 
but started out bravely with “Shem.” 
“Ham,” I prompted. 
“Oh, now I know,” 
Ham and Bud!” 
Esther Kretzman, 


& 
Branded 


HE young hero and heroine of the comedy 
were pictured before the marriage license 
window in the courthouse. 

“Which one will wear the tag?” eargerly 
inquired a small boy who had recently become 
the proud possessor of a dog. 

Elsie Stevenson, 


® 


Reg'lar Fellers 


O you know where little boys go who 
don’t put their money on the Sunday 
collection plate?” 
“Sure! To the movies.” 


L. M. Quinn, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Calling His Bluff 


S a young movie man, who had just been 
promoted to the management of a small 
house, was seated in his office, he heard foot- 
steps on the stairs. Wishing to make a good 
impression, he took the telephone and, hold- 
ing down the lever, seemed to be talking to 
a big company about films, stars and high- 
priced engagements. 
“No, I can’t give more than a thousand 
dollars for those reels. Good-bye.” 
Then facing the caller in the most approved 
business manner: “Who are you, sir?” 
Answered the visitor meekly, “I just dropped 
in to connect up your phone, sir.” 
J. W. Parker, Notre Dame, 


“Shem, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


he shouted. 


Beloit, Wis. 


Indiana. 






























promptly and often. 





envelope. 
Magazine, Chicago. 


OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 

to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that you avoid questions which would call for unduly 
long answers, such as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. There are hundreds of others ‘in line” with you 
at the Questions and Answers window, so be considerate. 
This will make it both practical and pleasant to serve you 
Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. If 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped 
Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 


Studio addresses 


Sign your full name 








Farnum Nut, Brooktyn, N. Y.—You are 
evidently mistaken about the answers you say 
you read in Puotopray. Probably got them 
mixed with others elsewhere. It is our aim to 
give our readers only authentic information, and 
in most instances where mistakes have been made, 
they have been due to misinformation provided 
by the principals themselves. Thomas Meighan 
played opposite Marie Doro in “Common 
Ground.” Franklyn Farnum is not related to 
Bill or Dusty. Earle Williams is back in harness 
again. 


ELreanor, Councit. Biurrs, Ta.—That ques- 
tion has been asked almost as often as “What is 
a lady?” <A number of years ago London Truth 
ofiered a prize for the best definition of a 
gentleman and it was awarded to the following 
definition selected from thousands of answers: 
“A gentleman is one who is as gentle as a 
woman and as manly as a man.” Henry La- 
bouchere, then editor of Truth, gave this defini- 
tion: “One who never intentionally’ gives 
offense.” Hope this solves all your troubles. 


F. M., Soret, Canapa.—Our Swedish office boy, 
aiter wrestling with your letter, informs us that 
you desire to ascertain whether Marie Walcamp 
is the wife of Eddie Polo. She isn't. 


J. B., PortsmMoutu, Va.—Mae Murray was born 
in your city, but she left when she became con- 
vinced that it would never be as large as Nor- 
folk. Chester Conklin’s native burg is Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, so his nationality is Iowan. Mable Nor- 
mand’s new photoplay will be released independ- 
ently of any program. Marguerite Clark’s newest 
picture is “The Valentine Girl.” 


M. P. ApMiRER, GRAND Forks, B. C.—We 
cannot tell our readers why certain players do not 
answer their letters. Perhaps you forgot an im- 
portant formality when you wrote, viz.: signing 
your name. That’s what you did in writing us. 


Preccy, Newport, R. I.—Should just love to 
advise you, but we never took a course in domes- 
tic relations. Beatrice Fairfax need never fear 
for her job on our account. Page Peters, who 
was drowned last year, was no relative of House 
Peters’. We appreciate the confidence you have 


placed in us. 





Ray, Boston, Mass.—Olga y was Mme. 
There was no 


For- 


Grey 
Le Claire in “Double Trouble.” 
Jane in “He Fell in Love with His Wife.” 
rest Stanley was James and Florence Rockwell 


was the girl. Thanks for your good wishes. 
P. G., Sipney, O. 
with Universal. 
ing in 
company. 





Ella Hall is still playing 
Recently she has been appear- 
Bluebird photoplays made by that 


F. B., Ansonia, Conn.—Irving Cummings was 
in a number of stock companies, but we are not 
sure about his having been in New Haven. 
Which “Count of Monte Cristo” do you mean? 
Several companies have filmed this classic. Mr. 
Bushman’s eyes are blue, Miss Clark’s hair 


brown. It’s her real name. Same for Blanche 
Sweet. Miss Dawn is still with “The Century 
Girl.” Lucille Lee Stewart is the wife of Ralph 
Ince. 


Suorty, Crookston, Minn.—Norma Talmadge 
was born in 1895 and Dorothy Dalton in 1893. 
Miss Dalton formerly had a husband, Lew Cody, 
also a film player. We have been told that 
Douglas Fairbanks’ salary is something like 
$12,500 a week, with a percentage of the profits 
made on his pictures, which are to be released 
by Artcraft. 


SPIZZERINKTUM GirL, SNYDER, TEx.—So far as 
we know, there never was a player named Ed- 
mund Rosamund in any of the Gail Kane films, 
or anywhere else. Can: you visualize a gook who 
would pick such a name? Yes, we think Grace 
Cunard is a trifle older than her husband, but 
love laughs at calendars, as Shakespeare, or some- 
body, said. Fear not, little one, your secret is 
safe. 


J. A. Y., New York City.—Marjorie Rambeau 
at this writing is the wife of Willard Mack— 
in private life Charles M. McLaughlin—also a 
well known player on stage and screen. Recently 
she filed suit for divorce. “The Greater Woman” 
marked Miss Rambeau’s entry to the camera 
stage. Dorothy Davenport played opposite Lou- 
Tellegen in “The Explorer,’ if she is the one 


you mean. Certainly we are handsome. How in 
the world could we answer these questions 
otherwise ? 
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Paut, Detroit, Micu.—Surprised that you 
should ask such a question. Jeff, the Blacksmith 
in “The Birth of a Nation” is. none other than 
our old college chum, Wallace Reid. 

Rutu, San Bernarpino, Car.—Camille Astor 
appeared last, we believe, in Selig’s “The Garden 
of Allah.” She has brown hair. You certainly 
have a beautiful school. 

J. J., Koxomo, Inp.—Mary Pickford was 24 
on the 8th day of April, 1917; she has no 
children and her latest photoplay is_ entitled 
“Tennie, the Unéxpected,” 
a story of the early west. 


Photoplay Magazine 


S. M., Lesanon, Pa.—Thomas Holding is now 
with Wharton at Ithaca, New York. Robert War- 
wick is married, but his wife, we believe, is not a 
player. Walter Stull is now with Vim. 

E. G. A., LeapviLLe, Coto.—Paul Willis is now 
with the Yorke-Metro company in Los Angeles. 
Billie Burke has an adopted daughter who 
answers to the description in your letter. Your 
sketch of the “Up-To-Date Girl” is so good that 
we have handed it over to the editor with a 
recommendation that it be printed. 

Copiaza, Boston. Mass. 

—Hope the Constance 





A. H., Newark, O.— 
Lillian and Dorothy Gish 
both weigh in the vicinity 
of 110 pounds. Dorothy 
was 19 in March and Lil- 
lian will be 21 in October. 
The latter is the taller by v 
an inch. Yet 


O. M., East New York, 
N. Y.—George Walsh was 
25 years old on March 16. 
He has dark brown hair 
and ditto eyes. We should 
hardly “de scribe him as 
lovely, but there’s no law 
against so doing. Perhaps 
you will find something 
about him elsewhere in 
this magazine. 


They 


JENNIE, FAIRBANKS, 
ALASKA.—Some actresses 
are prettier off the screen 
than on, owing to the 
vagaries of the _ photo- 
graphic camera. In most 
instances they are blondes 
with exceptional color, both 
as to hair and complexion, 
which the camera does not 
“get.” Wait till we get 
real color photography 
and there'll be some new 
stars in the film firma- 
ment. 





GIRLIE, BLOOMING TON, 


A MODEST REQUEST 


Dear Answer Man of Photoplay, 
Please listen to my woes 

say I am a “find” 
But goodness only knows, to 

How I should look upon the screen, 

act I must, you see; 

The flame of genius burns anew, 
And hence my earnest plea. 


Perhaps I am a horrid 
How can I know, 
Until some rash director-man 
Tells me the awful truth? 
Or, I might be a sweet young thing 
Aglow with girlhood’s charms, 
Just waiting for the hero grand 
To fold me in his arms. 


I might be cast for funny stunts— 
How dreadful that would be 

To have the custard pies 
Flung swift and sure at me. 

You’re such a kind, obliging man, 
I thought perhaps that you M 

Might take an interest in me, sir, sy 
And tell me what to do. 


To be a star and shed my light 
Upon life’s troubled sea— 

Oh, can it be that joy like this 
May come to little me? 

I live out in the mountains wild 
Quite near the Lonesome Pine, 

So come and get me, Answer Man, AL. 
For I was born to shine. 
—Lotta Nerve, East Orange, N. J. 


Talmadge story in the 
May issue satisfied your 
craving. Will have some 
new pictures of Jack soon. 
Warren Kerrigan has been 
touring the country prior 
embarking into busi- 
ness on his own hook 
Don’t know what's be- 
come of Lillian. 


out here, 


MARGARET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—You seem to know 
more about Maurice than 
we do. We haven't seen 
Mr. Costello for so long 
that we had almost for- 
gotten him. It doesn’t 
take long for a film star 
to disappear from the 
horizon of public favor 
by absence from .- the 
screen. We have no rec- 
ord of the plays you men- 
tion. 


‘“ ” 
vamp, 
forsooth, 


and things 


Z., Easton, Pa— 
Tom Forman is with the 
Lasky company and is not 
married. He _ has light 
brown hair and grey eyes 
and is 24 years old. He'll 
send you the photograph 
without the two-bits. 


K. Harr, Lonpon, 
O.—Ann Pennington will 
probably return to the 
movies this summer. She 








Itt.—Yes, we’ve heard of 
it; even been there, but 
why bring up those sorrowful subjects? Wallace 
Reid is surely married to Dorothy Davenport 
and Marguerite Clark has a secretary to answer 
her letters, also a sister who lends valuable 
assistance, but she answers many letters herself. 


York City.—Robert Warwick 
is with the Selznick corporation and Harry Hil- 


OTTILIE, NEw 
liard with Fox. Can't tell you why the maga- 
zines don’t give Gale Henry credit for her com- 
edy work, unless it’s because they never see her. 


Mariz£, Cuicaco.—Sorry we 
review of “The Argyle Case” in this department. 
But we handed it to the Shadow Stage editor, 
who might do something with it. We can’t-say 
what. James in “The Social Secretary” was 
Gladden James. Charles Ray is at Culver City, 
California. 


can’t print your 


S. M., San Franctsco.—Pauline Frederick was 
born in 1884. Can’t say if she will ever visit 
your city, but the chances are that she will do 
so some day. Address her at Famous Players. 


has appeared for Famous 
. in “Susie Snowflake” and 
“The Rainbow Princess.” Bert Williams made a 
number of short comedies for the Biograph com- 
pany. _ 

FarMER, Moront,, Utaun.—Octavia Handworth 
was last with Pathe. She is 27, five feet, six 
inches tall, weighs 140 pounds, has light hair 
and gray eyes. Is married. Louise Lovely is 
five feet two, 127 pounds, 21 years, blue-gray eyes, 
blonde and married. Bessie Love, born 1898, 
five and a half feet, 100 pounds, light hair, brown 
eyes; unmarried. Violet Mersereau in her early 
twenties; five feet four, 115 pounds, blonde hair, 
dark blue eyes; unmarried, we believe. 

K., PLANTSVILLE, Conn.—What possible good 
can it do you to learn any more intimate facts 
concerning Mr. Bushman than you know now : 
Of course, if you are sure that he isn’t married, 
you probably have information not in our pos- 
session. Vivian Martin was the girl in “The 
Stronger Love.” Hazel Dawn will probably be 
a in our midst before long. Alan Hale was 

“A Woman in the Case” with Pauline Fred- 
pal and with Marguerite Courtot in “Rolling 
Stones.”’ 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Outdoors In Your Heart, 
B.V.D. On Your Back 


HIS is one of the months 
when you put in all week 
wishing for Saturday’s fish- 
ing. With Outdoors in your heart 
and B.V.D. on your back, anticipa- 
tion is keen and realization sweet. 


In our own modernly equipped cotton 
mills at Lexington, N.C., the fabric from 
which these Loose-Fitting B. V. D. under- 
garments are made, is produced in a 
scientific manner from selected cotton to 
insure durability in wash and wear. 


In our own B. V. D. Factories the garments are 
skilfally cut, strongly stitched, accurately finished 
—to fit and be cool and comfortable all day long. 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Marh Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. and Torsign Countries§ 


B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c. the Garment. B.V.D. 
Closea Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A.) $1.00 the Suit. 


1D. COMPANY.NY 


you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 











(Continued from page 114) 
angry flush and stony, grey-eyed glare was 
not lacking. She was really an excellent 
cook ; the spinster aunts who had occupied 
themselves with her upbringing had 
achieved that much to their credit, and by 
some tacit understanding, I found myself 
the food purveyor, Enid the cook and Alice 
Stormsby the housekeeper. The bishop 
was the distinguished guest, for the enter- 
tainment of whom we united our efforts. 
His sincere appreciation was our reward. 


"THUS passed the first ten days of our 
exile on Trocadero. Then Alice (for 
the growing intimacy of our lives had dis- 
carded the more conventional form of 
address between us) turned her ankle in 
climbing down the cliffs and suffered a 
really bad sprain. Having had some ex- 
perience in makeshift surgery, I treated it 
to the best of my ability, enveloped the 
while in Enid’s flaming disapproval, and 
recommended at least four days’ repose. 
The result of this slight accident was less 
walking up and down on Trocadero for me, 
and the ill-concealed impatience of my 
companion at the suppression of these 
jaunts and a loss of interest on my part 
in taking them alone. So, aside from going 
at dawn to catch fish in the crater lake, a 
daily routine, I did little but hang around 
the bungalow and talk to Alice Stormsby, 
while the bishop dozed and scribbled at 
intervals and Enid, going and coming about 
her household duties, would not deign to 
look at us, while it seemed to me that the 
upward rake of chin and nose was even 
more accentuated. Her air was in fact so 
coldly superior that it got upon my nerves 
and moved me to complain to her aunt. 

“That niece of yours gets more unap- 
proachable every day,” I said. “One would 
think that, considering the limited social 
life of Trocadero, she might unbend a 
little. It’s ridiculous for so young and 
lovely a girl to glide socut like an offended 
goddess, but no doubt wne’= disgusted with 
me for having got her into such a mess. 
She might reflect, though, that it was none 
of my proposing.” 

“It’s not that,’ Alice answered. “I 
think on the whole she’s rather enjoying 
herself. She has never cared for the society 

‘of men, or even -women for that matter. 
Her unfortunate manner has always seemed 
to repel people and her life has really been 
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very lonely. The truth of the matter is 
that she is exceedingly shy and she tries to 
hide her feelings under a cold exterior. 
But I happen to know that she does not 
suffer from any lack of temperament. You 
ought to see her in one of her fits of anger.” 

“God forbid,’ I answered, fervently. 
“It is a pity, though, because she is such 
a perfect creature physically. 1 wish some 
man would marry her and teach her some 
sense.” 

Alice gave me a slanting look from her 
tawny eyes. Sometimes she reminded me 
of a sleek, supple lioness, especially when 
climbing the rocks with her clinging, feline 
step and the lithe swing of her strong and 
beautifully rounded body. There was a 
sort of caged restlessness about her, too. 

“Why don’t you try it, yourself?” she 
asked. ‘‘You couldn’t have a better oppor- 
tunity and you really ought to marry. With 
your masterful personality, it shouldn’t be 
so difficult to tame her.” 

“Don’t be silly,” I answered. “She 
avoids me as if I had the pest. Doesn't 
even deign so much as a passing glance.” 

“She does when your back is’ turned,” 
said Alice. “It’s my opinion that you 
rather fascinate her and that she resents 
it. Nothing like propinquity, my dear 
man. Some day Enid is going to give her 
friends a surprise. Such natures usually 
do. She has not yet waked up is in 
the latent stage, as one might say. But, 
once roused, she will take some managing. 
You'd find her interesting enough, and she 
is apt to inherit a nice little fortune at 
almost any time. Her uncle, the old pro- 
fessor, is very rich and very feeble. I wish 
my own prospects were as bright . . .” 
she sighed. “Except for what Geoffrey 
(the bishop) allows me, I haven’t a sou.” 

“You might marry yourself,” I sug- 
gested. ‘That would not be difficult.” 

“I am contemplating it,” she answered, 
evenly. “There is a very rich manufac- 
turer who has been urging me for the last 
three years to share his many city lots. In 
faci, 1 have promised to give him an answer 
on my return. He is no longer young and 
looks rather like a wild bear, but that is 
better than a tame one and he is really 
very nice.” 

This information gave me a decidedly 
unpleasant emotion. Though a fancied 
misogynist, I could not deny the growing 
attraction of Alice Stormsby’s splendid, 
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is proud of her 
fresh, clear skin 


Resinol Soap is not only unusually 
pure, cleansing and softening, but its 
regular use helps nature give to the 
skin and hair that beauty of perfect 
health which it is impossible to imi- 
tate. Tendency to pimples is lessened, 
redness and roughness disappear, 
and in a very short time the com- 
plexion usually becomes clear, fresh 
and velvety. 


The soothing, restoring influence 





that makes this possible is the Resinol 
which this soap contains and which 
physicians prescribe widely,in Resinol 
Ointment, for the care of skin and 
scalp troubles. 


If the skin is in bad condition through neglect or an 
unwise use of cosmetics, use a little Resinol Ointment 
at first. Resinol Soap and Ointment are sold by all drug- 
gists and dealers in toilet goods. For sample of each, 
free, write to Dept. 22-F, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Its extreme purity, its freedom from alkali, and its 
gentle medication adapt Resinol Soap peculiarly 
to the care of the hair and of a baby’s skin. 
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vital womanhood and clear, steady mind. 
Yet there was about her a certain hint of 
hardness that one was vaguely conscious of 
sometimes. She did not impress me as an 
individual who could possibly be carried 
off her balance by any strong and sudden 
impulse. Otherwise I might have trod 
more warily, recent burns still smarting at 
times. 

“You would better marry your piggy 
man, I think,” was my rather sulky reply 
to her confidence. “After thirty-five a 
bank account is a prime asset.” 

She shrugged. “I am not yet thirty- 
five,” she retorted, “but it is already a major 
consideration. I could not possibly marry 
a man who was not rich.” 

To this frank statement, I ventured to 
ask if she could possibly manage to love 
such an undesirable, to which she answered 
shortly that she did not know, never having 
permitted herself the, interest of such a 
dangerous experiment. The topic appeared 
to disturb her, for I noticed that her breath 
was coming deeply and there was a peculiar 
light in her amber-colored eyes. As if to 


change the conversation from one profitless 
subject to another, she asked suddenly why 
I had never married and I told her of my 


sentimental fiasco. 
rather amused. 

“Vou are to be congratulated,” said she. 
“A woman who would do a thing like that 
would not have made you happy very long. 
Now, while I cannot see Enid as a married 
woman, yet I would stake my life on her 
constancy, once having taken the step. 
That girl’s most fundamental quality: is her 
fixity of purpose. And there is plenty of 
affection in her, too, though difficult of 
access. I doubt that she actually feels 
much for Geoffrey or myself, but she 
adored her aunts and once or twice I have 
surprised her in the act of lavishing real 
passion on her pony and her dogs. She is 
really a good deal of an enigma.’ 

“But why do you think that I would 
make her a desirable husband?” I asked, 
curiously, “because if you did not think $0 
you w ould never have made the suggestion.” 

She gave me a peculiar smile. ‘I judge 
you to be a bit that way, yourself,” said she. 
“Your treatment of your people and their 
devotion to you. You are not a very gentle 
person, Jack Kavanagh, and no doubt there 
would be ructions and you would want your 
own way. But I think that it would be a 


She appeared to be 
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good way and one that would appeal to 
the woman. Also you appear to be fairly 
well endowed with this world’s goods, and 
that always helps, despite the ‘sophistries 
of folk who are too lazy to be bothered 
with the responsibilities of wealth.” 

I told her that I was sufficiently well off 
and would no doubt continue to be, so long 
as I stuck to business, but that marrying 
would entail a Pacific life for some years 
to come for the hapless victim who yielded 
to my pleadings. ‘Fancy your niece in 
such a setting!’ I exclaimed. ‘She would 
want Kialu conventionally fumigated and 
sterilized the first of every month and de- 
mand the dismissal of any servant shy a 
collar button. And as for her hus- 
band . . . merci, madame!” 


HAVE since wondered if Enid might not 

possibly have overheard this conversation, 
for we were sitting on the verandah and I 
had seen her go down to the spring, appar- 
ently to fill the bishop’s “‘water-monkey.” A 
water-monkey (as people who have visited 
the tropics know) is a porous earthen 
pitcher which, when filled and suspended 
by its beckets in a draught of air, cools the 
contents by evaporation of the fluid which 
it perspires. The bishop achieved his 
literary efforts with the aid of his water- 
monkey and a little gin. I had not 
observed Enid’s return, but a few moments 
after airing my remarks, she came round 
from the rear of the bungalow bearing a 
platter of the fish which I had caught that 
morning all nicely prepared for the stove. 
It was my job to scale and clean these deli- 
cious little fish, and whether because of my 
having carelessly postponed my duties or 
because of certain fragments of our conver- 
sation wafted through the wattle, Enid’s 
fresh complexion was very high of color 
and there was an almost truculent swing to 
her shoulders as she swept past us. 

Alice raised her straight eyebrows and 
shrugged, but before anything was said the 
bishop came waddling up and claimed my 
comments on his morning efforts. He was 
very pleased with me, was the worthy 
bishop, because I had insisted upon his 
standing sole sponsor for his exhaustive 
treatise on Polynesia while yet giving him 
the full value of my own first-hand knowl- 
edge of the subject. He was generous 
about sharing the kudos of his work with 
me, but eagerly admitted that a brief intro- 
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duction over .my name would be of equal 
value to its succes d’estime while in no way 
detracting or dividing the merit of his own 
observations, painstakingly compiled from 
three months of conscientious examination 
of local conditions. I felt that 1 owed the 
reverend genleman that much for having 
exiled him on ‘Trocadero. 


CHAPTER IV 


M* talk with Alice had given me much 
food for reflection, especially as re- 
garded our social relations. For some 
reason, I found it extremely distasteful to 
think of her as a big, ruddy pearl cast to the 
repacity of the person whom I thought of 
as “the piggy man.” No doubt he might 
be a sufficiently amiable and docile swine, 
but a swine he remained in my esteem, and 
I was indignant at his cheek (or jowl, as 
I pictured it) in having the ambition to 
take unto himself this free-limbed lioness 
lady with whom | had been clambering over 
neolithic scarp and for whom I was begin- 
ning to feel the delicate sentiments of a 
troglodyte for the female of his kind. 
This may sound brutally crude, but so 
would any elemental truth about man and 
woman relations if candidly expressed, even 
though the conditions happened to be far 
less primitive than ours. It seemed to me 
that Alice, if not precisely too good for 
this piggy-man, was much too fine for his 
merits or appreciation and that she needed 
to be rescued from his champing snout. 
With such ideas milling in my head I got 
up the following morning in the pearly 
dawn, and with basket and fishing tackle, 
set out for the crater lake. I was clad only 
in pajamas, sandals and a hat, and my fish 
basket contained a cake of soap, as I pur- 
posed to bathe and wash my pajamas before 
proceeding to angle and then to return 
discreetly while the ladies were still sleep- 
ing in their comfortable cots. It was their 
habit to rise rather late, take their dip in 
the little bight of the lagoon where the 
spring flowed into it and appear to our 
appreciative eyes at about eight o’clock. I 
had cautioned them against swimming out 
over their depth for danger of sharks. 
Arrived at the lake, I proceeded with my 
ablutions, which must have aroused the 
resentment of the fish or taken away their 
appetites, as they responded but sluggishly 
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to my efforts and it took me nearly three 
hours to catch a proper mess. ‘This did 
not matter particularly, as I had brought 
with me a bite to eat and time was of 
negative value on Trocadero. 

The sun was getting high when I laid 
aside my gear and, according to usual daily 
custom, started to climb to the crest of the 
crater to look for a possible sail. I had 
decided not to rig a signal of distress, as 
passing vessels almost never stood in near 
enough to the island to sight it and there 
was always the chance of its attracting 
undesirable visitors in the shape of cruising 
natives. ‘he Melanesians of the adjacent 
islands were not commonly regarded as 
dangerous, like the Gilbert and Marshall 
Islanders, but they were a predatory crew 
and there was no telling what they might 
see fit to attempt in the case of well- 
equipped castaways. While a visit from 
such seemed to me extremely unlikely, I 
had nevertheless taken the precaution to 
remove a good part of our stores to the 
cavern in the side of the cliff which I have 
previously mentioned ; a place which, with 
our shot-gun and pair of rifles, we could 
have held against any number of assailants. 

Up I swarmed to the summit and was 
about to search the bright horizon, when 
my eye was caught by a flash through the 
palm fronds at the head of the lagoon where 
was located our camp. I said to myself 
that the ladies must be amusing themselves 
with the cutter, for the bishop was a late 
riser, and I was about to start down when I 
saw a sight which all but knocked the 
knees from under me to send me rolling 
down the steep cliffs like a shot rabbit. 


UT from under the screen of palms 
glided first one big, long black canoe 
and then another, with a boat in tow which 


I recognized instantly as our cutter. ‘The 
lagoon was like a mirror and the sun 
flashed from the dozen or so paddles in 
each canoe as they crept like huge centi- 
pedes along the dazzling flat surface of 
the water. Even at that distance, I could 
see that the canoes were laden with our 
effects, amongst which I recognized the 
spare sails which we had salved from the 
Circe and upon which were flung the red- 
striped mattresses. Also I caught the glint 
of our tin cooking utensils—pans, buckets 
and the like. 

That awful moment was the very worst 
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of my whole adventurous life. I realized 
that the mauraders must have put into the 
lagoon, probably in quest of water, with 
the early dawn, just about the time of my 
setting out, and come upon my helpless 
guests while they were still asleep. Of 
what had then occurred I had no idea, but 
thought it possible that, finding them de- 
fenseless, they had fallen on them like 
black sea wolves, slaughtering them merci- 
lessly with spear and knob-stick, then loot- 
ing the premises and putting off to sea. A 
prowling band of pirates, no doubt from 
some distant island to the northward, 
cruising in search of slaves and booty. I 
sank down on the rocks, covered my face 
with my hands and groaned in anguish of 
soul. 

Just how long I crouched there I cannot 
say. There seemed no strength in me to 
clamber to my feet and stagger back to 
camp to contemplate the horrid tragedy. 
Possibly there might be nothing to see but 
blood stains on the sandy floor. The bodies 
might have been carried away to serve 
some ghastly orgy. I strained my eyes at 
the craft below, but could see no signs of 
the three. The natives thereabouts were 
not considered to be cannibals like their 
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near neighbors, but who could tell? I 
cursed myself, cursed Trocadero and cursed 
the builders of the Circe, then, getting no 
relief from that, I hauled myself to my 
feet and lurched down the declivity, little 
caring whether or not I missed my footing 
and fell mangled on the rocks below. 

When I struck the beach the marauders 
were well out in the middle of the lagoon 
and making swiftly for the entrance. I 
roared blasphemies after them and waved 
my arms. ‘They must have seen me plainly 
enough, but paid utterly no heed. I 
wanted them to put back to finish their 
work, when I should have made for the 
cavern where we had left the guns and 
ammunition and then come down and taken 
my toll of them. But my ravings brought 
no response. ‘They did not even pause in 
their paddling and seemed hurrying to quit 
the place, to judge from the rapidity of 
their strokes. 

I have been in many lands and I have 
seen many things, but all my store of thrill, 
disaster, surprise and astonishment gave me 
no inkling of what I was to find, what I 
was to see, in a few moments. 


(CONTINUED IN JULY PHOTOPLAY) 


What did Mr. Rowland’s muscular narrator find as he ran up Troca- 
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The Shadow Stage ° 


(Continued from page 98) 


than any passage from her own 
life could afford. It may be taken for 
granted that the average audience knows 
less of Lucretia Borgia than it does of Dr. 
Price, the baking-powder man, and cannot 
become essentially sympathetic with a 
wholesale murderess, no matter how white 
her soul is painted. However, these faults 
have nothing to do with the magnificent 
equipment of this play, its perfectly gor- 
geous lighting and flawless photography, 
and its generally dramatic and intelligent 
direction. If some one will equip Brenon 
with stories, he can make masterpieces, for 
he has the directoral stuff. But the past 
vear has shown that he must have the 
stories, or his efforts are null and void. 
One subcaption, especially, is so anticli- 
mactic that, in the two representations I 
saw, it provoked unrestrained hilarity. The 
Borgia has unwittingly poisoned her secret 
son, Gennaro; for hundreds of feet you 
have been informed of the certain 
in her potations and, in the manner of ; 
good tragedy, you have seen the play oe 
ing tow ard the destruction of Gennaro. He 
drinks. Inevitability has had its way. And 
then the caption “Quick—the antidote!” 
—which his mother promptly and con- 
veniently produces. In three words the 
whole superstructure of the drama is swept 
off the decks. Florence Reed, as Lucretia 
sorgia, gave an impersonation which par- 
took in no small degree of her own origi- 
nality and peculiar power. 

“The Price She Paid,” Charles Giblyn’s 
conduct of Clara Kimball Young through 
the David Graham Phillips story of the 
same name, is too long. If it were cut back 

bit, it would gain not only in dramatic 
strength, but in realism, which even now is 
its long suit. Alan Hale and David Powell 
are best in Miss Young’s support, and in 
moments Snitz Edwards, who plays the 
little General of Phillips’ tale, is very con- 
vincing. At other times he mistakenly 
strives for what he probably thinks is 
legitimate comedy, but the result, alas! is 
burlesque. 

When Norma Talmadge’s new husband, 
Joseph Schenck, took his talented wife 
from the Rodinesque hands of Allan Dwan 
and placed her in the directoral charge of 


(Continued on page 154) 
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busily, and in a minute it is all over. 
Charlie is released, joins the game, and the 
play goes on. So much for the theory often 
stated by well-meaning know-nothings, who 
assure you that various forms of unnamed 
torture are employed to make babies cry 
in the movies. 

Frequently the action of the play itself 
produces the necessary reaction in the baby. 
If the picture parents of the child are 
having a violent quarrel, the youngster will 
cry without prompting ; if they are playing 
a home-and-fireside scene, he will crow and 
kick his heels. Always prov: ided, first of 
all, that he is ‘“studio-broke.” 

But the great reward awaiting the 
director who succeeds in getting the child 
to do what he wants, according to Director 
Morrissey, lies in the fact that the acting 
of a child is pure, unsullied naturalness. 
There is no method about it, no visible 
“technique.” ‘The child follows his nat- 
ural impulses, and that is why scenes in 
which babies are featured are invariably 
popular with audiences, ‘This is true even 
when the child does something which seems 
like an intricate piece of business. For ex- 
ample, Director Morrissey tells the follow- 
ing story of the cherubic Charlie Spofford: 

‘In ‘Jim Bludso’, Charlie’s father (Wil- 
fred Lucas) and mother (Olga Grey) en- 
gage in a violent quarrel because the wife 
does not want Jim, to enlist in the Civil War. 
Their maneuverings bring them to Char- 
lie’s cradle and they exchange hard words 
and almost come to blows across his tiny 


se 


form. ‘Though less than two years old, 
Charlie is too completely ‘‘studio-broke” to 
cry under such circumstances. At the 


height of the altercation, the 
felt a clutch at their heart-strings as 
Charlie clasped one of his mother’s fingers 
and beamed up at her with a smile which 
swept away the storm of the domestic 
tragedy. What the audiences did not see 
was that Miss Grey held, concealed by her 
finger, a bright object for which Charlie 
has a weakness, and for the possession of 
which he was offering an especially beau- 
tiful smile. 

‘There was a similar 
House Built Upon Sand.’ 
as a weak-willed workman, came home in- 
toxicated, and Lillian Gish as his wife, 
grief-stricken at his bullying, buried her 
face in her arms on the table. At this 
tense moment, the reliable Charlie reached 


instance in ‘A 
Jack Brammell, 


“Oh, See the Pretty Birdie!” 


(Continued from from 39) 


audiences * 





over from his high chair and patted his 
mother on the head. ‘Thousands of women 
have sobbed aloud at this picture of a baby 
consoling his mother. Nor, I am confident, 
will the “sobs be fewer when these sympa- 
thetic women know that what Charlie was 
really doing was reaching for a gaudily 
jeweled comb fastened in Miss Gish’s hair 
on the side away from the camera. ‘There 
is no doubt in my mind as to Charlie’s 
career—he is going to be a jeweler.” 

The children best known to moving pic- 
ture audiences are the Lees, Jane and 
Katherine. ‘They are past the babyhood 
stage now and are real veterans, under- 
standing thoroughly the instructions of 
directors and responding promptly. But 
when it comes to producing emotions, they 
need stimulation. A visitor at the Fox 
studio in Ft. Lee one day was informed 
that Baby Jane, the younger, could cry to 
order. Doubt being expressed, Mrs. Lee 
and the children were summoned, and Mrs. 
Lee asked to demonstrate. 

“Katherine,” the mother said to the 
elder, “make Jane cry.” 

Thereupon Katherine poured into the 
shell-like ears of fat, and apparently happy 
Baby Jane, such a tale of woe as never was 
on land or sea. It had to do with their aban- 
donment by their mother, with hunger, cold 
and dire perils. Jane’s face became grave, 
the upward curve of her lips drooped, and 
staring, almost like a person in a hypnotic 
trance, tears streamed down her cheeks. 
The demonstration was perfect. But the 
reaction was no less surprising. When 
Katherine was instructed to desist (and she 
was quite ready, for Jane’s tears had 
brought sympathetic ones to her own eyes) 
the baby flew at her in a perfect rage, and 
had to be calmed by her mother. 

This principle is often employed by 
directors. George Stone, of the Fine Arts 
forces, is six years old and wise, these many 
months, to studio ways. Yet Director Tod 
Browning recently worked him into a par- 
oxysm of grief, for camera purposes, by a 
fantastic tale about his pet kitten. The kit- 
ten, Browning informed George, had been 
deprived of its supper, had strayed from its 
mother, been forced to go ‘to bed in a 
strange place, and finally was found by a 
policeman and locked up in a solitary cell 
for the night. George was contemptuous at 
first, but finally ‘fell for it” and the cam- 
era recorded his unhappiness. 
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TALCUM POWDER 


‘‘Fragrant as Fresh Roses’’ 
















For hands, face and body this pure powder is best. 
Healing and soothing to tender sun-burned skin. 
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and Jap Rose Toilet Water. 
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YOU WILL NEED 


JI DELATONE 


O LONG AS FASHION DECREES sleeve- 
less gowns and sheer fabrics for sleeves 
the woman of refinement requires Delatone 

for the removal of hair from under the arms. 


Delatone is an old and: well known scientific 
preparation for the quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy growths—no matter how thick or stubborn. 

Removes Objectionable Hair From Face, Neck or Arms 


You make a paste by mixing a little Delatone and water; then spread on 
the hairy surface. After two or three minutes, rub off the paste and 
the hairs will be gone. 


Expert beauty specialists recommend Delatone as a most satisfactory depilatory powder. 
After application, the skin is clean, firm and hairless—as smooth as a baby’s. 


Druggists sell Delatone, or an original one-ounce jar will 
be mailed to any address upon receipt of One Dollar by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL COMPANY, 339 So.Wabash Ave., Dept.C.V., Chicago, Il. 
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RED PLUG 
mA PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 





The heel that provides protection, comfort and long | 
wear, but has no holes to track mud and dirt—Ask | 


for the heel with the Red Plug. 


Obtainable in all sizes — black, oe or _ 50c pagent se ay 
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150 The Girl at Home 


(Continued from Page 107) 


Betweer him and the girl a quick under- 
standing sprang up and he reassured her, 
even by saying things that he did not 
believe, about Jimmy’s real relations with 
the college vampire. Then he pocketed 
the check book. 

When Diana came to the bizarre spot 
she called home, there was Hagan. ‘The 
greetings were brief and coldly civil. 

“We're going to end this little matter 
right now,” said Hagan. “I have the 
boy’s stubs. You raised the check—I raise 
the kolinsky, and back we all are, just as 
we were.” 

She smiled 
kolinsky. 

jut things did not go so deftly in 
Jimmy’s home. 

Mrs. Dexter, vowing that Padgate had 
lost her her boy, probably forever, warned 
him away from the house. He was miserable 
as Adam the day after the garden closed 
for the season. Jean, a quiet, brave little 
woman and bigger at heart than either of 


sourly- and produced the 


And Here’s the Way They Shot This Story 


the others, suffered and yearned in silence. 

Christmas approached—the  dreariest 
Christmas one could imagine. 

Perhaps you’ve noticed Hagan as the 
good angel of this story. At any rate, he 
was a final blessing, for, believing he saw 
a familiar face under the cap of the boy 
who was sweeping out an all-night lunch 
counter, he investigated—and looked into 


the somewhat startled eyes of Jimmy 
Dexter. 
“Hello, kid,” he began, cheerfully. 


‘“How’s tricks?” 

“Right enough, 1 guess. How’s things 
with you?” Jimmy expected irons about his 
wrists the next minute. 

“Kid,” continued Hagan, laying a hand 
more fatherly than legal upon Jimmy’s 
shoulder, “you’re making an awful mess of 
things. ‘There’s a great little mother and 
a great little somebody else waiting to fill 


your stocking back home. Got the car- 
fare? If you haven’t, I have. Yes—that 


other matter’s all right.” 





“eh 
Fj 


a 





Jack Pickford and Vivian Martin, principals of ‘‘The Girl at Home,’’ receiving director Neilan’s in- 


structions on location, while the cameraman, in the foreground, gets ready to shoot. 
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I’ll Cut Your Ice Bills : 


RDER a beautiful White Frost Refrigerator on a month’s trial. I'll show you a real 
quality refrigerator—one that holds the brea aginer A without eating its head off in ice. 
The only round white enamel refrigerator on earth. Revolving shelves save room 


inside and out, move-easy casters, cork cushion doors, noiseless Whi ti F { 


one air- ticht. — walls lagatased with granulated cork, ¢ ‘rystal 
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ent gy reer gue A “Refrigerator 
Stronger, Clearer 
Voice ,for You! 
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today for catalog. . L. SMITH, “Seen 
WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR co. 
ness and harshness ban- 


680 N. Mechanic St., JACKSON, MICHIGAN 








TRIES TAPE 


TREDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments and your 
superfluous flesh will positively disappear. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


@J RUBBER GARMENTS 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or any part. The safe 
and quick way to reduce by perspiration. 
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Endorsed by leading physicians. ished. Your voice given a 
Tiere, Readicater . se ee $8.00 wonderful strength, a wider 
Neck and C hin Reducer : 3:00 range, an amazing clearness. 
Bust Reducer. . = ‘00 c This done by the Feuchtinger Method, 


endorsed by leading European musicians, 
actors and speakers. Use it in your own 
me. Simple, silent exercises taken a few 
minutes daily impart vigor to the vocal organs 
— give a surpassing quality te tones. 
end for the facts and proofs, 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
s this method will help vou. You need not stum- 
mer or lisp—if you will fallow our instructions. 


#7 WRITE 


Abdominal Reducer ; °°: 

Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., for the 

purpose of reducing the flesh anywhere desired. 

Invaluable to those suffering from rheumatism. 
Send for free illustrated booklet 

DR, JEANNE P. H. WALTER 


Inventor and Patentee 


Brassiere 
Price $6.00 
Made from Dr. Walter's 


famous reducing rubber Billings Bldg. (4th Floor) 
with coutil back. S.E. Cor.34th St. and 5th Ave., New York 
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Movie Fans, Attention! 


Photes of Movie Favorites, Superior to All Others. Get Acquainted ! 


DECORATE | your room or den with these 
handsome 7x11 portrait pictures of movie 
favorites, each mounted in a heavy folder. 


Make Your Selection from the Following: 
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Carlyle Blackwell 
Beverly Bayne 
Charlie Chaplin 
Mary Fuller 

Alice Joyce 

Jack Kerrigan 
Lillian Lorraine 
Mary Miles Minter 
Mabel Normand 
Olga Petrova 
Mary Pickford 
Blanche Sweet 
William Farnum 
Valeska Suratt 
Emily Stevens 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Sidney Drew 

Mrs. Sidney Drew 


TEN CENTS EACH—SET OF 12 FOR $1.00 
Send Currency or Money Order to 


S. BRAM, Publisher, 126 W. 46th St., N. Y., Dept. A3 


May Allison 
Marguerite Clark 
Edna Mayo 
Marguerite Snow 
Anita Stewart 
Norma Talmadge 
Pear] White 
June Caprice 
Earle Williams 
Crane Wilbur 
Lillian Walker 
Clara Kimball Young 
Harold Lockwood 
Theda Bara (2 poses) 
Francis X. Bushman 
Helen Holmes 
Henry B. Walthall 
and many others 
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: end literature, We will tell you just what this 
7 method is, how it is used and what it wiil do for 
7 you. No matter how hopeless Pegg etig a 
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Hands 
If you like it, pay one-fifth of price and keep 
it, balance divided into eight equal amounts, 
payable monthly. Send for Catalog today. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 
100 to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
PITTSBURGH: 


Dept. a 502 


ON CREDIT 


| This Handsome 116-Page Catalog contains | The Loftis “Perfection” Diamond Ring 
4 over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, 
Z Jewelry. All the new, popular styles are shown 
—gorgeously beautiful Diamonds, artistic solid 
gold and platinum mountings — exquisite 
things—at prices to suit any purse. Select any- 
thing desired, either for personal wear or for 
a gift, then ask us to send it for your exami- 
nation, all charges prepaid by us. 


You See and Examine the Article 
ight in Your Own 
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This Is 
the Ring 
She Wants 





PA our great special. Only fine, high-grade 
Diamonds, perfect in cut and full of fiery brill- 
jancy, are used. Skilfully set in our famous 
Loftis *‘Perfection” 14k solid gold six- prong Ss 
ring mounting. Our large Catalog shows 


Wonderful Values at $25, 
$40, $50, $75, $100, $125 


EASY CREDIT TERMS 


Our prices on guaranteed Watches are 
lowest. All the new models are shown in 
Catalog. Any one you select willbe sent 
for your examination, charges prepaid. 
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thing like this before 


The most exquisite perfume ever produced. 
Made without alcohol. Use only @ drop. 
Concentrated Flower Drops. Bottle like 
picture with long ar stopper. Rose, Violet, 
Crabapple, $1.50; Lily of the Valley, $1.75. 
Send 20c silver, stamps for miniature bottle. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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leger 


Flower Drops 


Flower Drops also comes in Perfume form 
made with alcohol in the above odors, also in 
Mon Amour and Garden Queen, the latest, 
$1.00 an ounce at druggists or by mail. Send 
stamps or currency. Money back if not 
pleased. Send $1.00 for Souvenir box, 6—25c 
bottles same size as picture; different odors, 


| EXACT SIZEOF BOTTLE PAUL RIEGER, 206 First St San Francisco 





You coe never seen any- 














Screen Celebrities, each 
4x8 inches. Just the 
Annette Kellermann 
Wallace Reid Pearl White 


Anita Stewart William Farnum 


Marguerite Clark 


Beautiful Sepia AUTO- 

GRAPHED PANEL POR- 

thing to decorate your 

room or den. Mailed any- 

where for 
Francis X. Bushman Pauline Frederick Mary Pickford 
Clara Kimball Young ‘Theda Bara lanche Sweet 
Dorothy Gish Wm. 8. Hart Geraldine Farrar 
Pictures of the above and 32 others—all for $1.00 
W. MOLYNEAUX 


TRAITS of the leading 
Mme. Petrova 
Post Office Box 49 





Henry B. Walthall Douglas Fairbanks 


New York City 














enc to Wear 


AH) 


10 Days 


Wonderful, genuine Tifnite in Solid gold yo 


Belcher mounting. Gem nearly a carat 
Looks like genuine diamond. 


Stands all diamon 


tests. Just ask us to send this superb ring. mond 


gtring fitting 2nd joint of finger. 
»erb value 
$1525 5 is pe aid. 


If you find it a su- 
send $3 on arrival and $3 monthly until only 
Otherwise return in 10 days and any 


payment made will be refunded. No risk toyou. Only 10,000 


these terms. Send now while offer is on 


THE TIFNITE CEM CO., Dept. 148 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago 


THE SANITARY “O.K.” ERASER 
includes an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber CLEAN, FIRM and KEEN-EDGED; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are made, 
one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight pressure, 
clean Rubber is fed down until used, 

Price 10¢. New Rubbers 5¢ each. 

All Stationers. 

By mail 2¢ extra. Booklets free. 

The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 


THE O. K. MFG. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Makers of the famous Washburne “‘O. K.”’ Paper 
Fasteners. 


Five-Pass., 34.7 H.P. 
82 x 3 1- 2 Tires 
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for it out of your commissions on sales, 
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money. Shipments are 
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uaranteed or money 
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for my 48-page catalog 

and all particulars. 

Address J. H. Bush 

Delco ignition— —Elect. Stg. & Ltg. Pres. Dept. 6-J} 

sush Motor Company, Bush Temple, Chicago, Il. 
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Mary Anderson of the Films 


(Continued from Page 
J J 


but ‘Ilsura wouldn’t look well in it 
—you couldn’t imagine monks at all with 
‘T'sura about the place. No, I shall have 
to take the house with the Japanese 
garden. And here’s my _ poor 
pup needing a ranch terribly!” 

Pets, of course. Besides her ukelele, 
there are a canary bird and bullets, the 
Airedale,—yes, the one you’ve seen with 
her in the motion pictures. ‘The ukelele 
is second only to Bullets. 

Married? Quite incurably and 
tentedly married to a very nice 
cameraman of the Vitagraph. It hap- 
pened rather suddenly, too. Fact is, when 
Miss Anderson first came to California, 
whether it was the climate or the male 
specimens she saw or what she doesn’t 
know, but she decided never to marry, and 
forthwith organized the Bachelor Maid’s 
Club—you took the oath over your tea-cup 
and then broke the cup and everything 
solemn like that—and then she was the 
first to break the vows! But she says 
they’re all married now, those bachelorettes, 
so there are no enmities. 

Wholly sunny, friendly, wholesome, 
delightful, I hope you’ve guessed by this 
time. And democratic! Why, Miss Ander- 
son even pals with the extra girls—and if 
you've ever seen many leading ladies at the 
studios, you know what ¢hat means! 

And she has no greenery-yallery yearn- 
ings to play sob roles. For among the 
other things in life which Mary Anderson 
likes are her roles. She really does. Not 
that one blames her, they’re very nice roles 
indeed ; but what snub-nosed little ingenue 
in the world is there, besides Mary, who 
doesn’t want to play heavy dramatic stuff? 

“I’m sure I’m the only actress on earth 
who doesn’t long to play vampires,” ex- 
claimed Miss Anderson. “Only once did 
I want to ‘vamp.’ ‘That was after seeing 
Theda Bara play ‘A Fool There Was.’ The 
next time a certain nice young man called, 
I put on a long, slithery dress and did up 
my hair. He was surprised to see me that 
way, I guess, but I didn’t say anything,— 
just tried to use my eyes the way Theda 
Bara does. He didn’t know what was the 
matter with me—asked if I were ill and 
offered me a cough lozenge. Just then— 
it was afternoon—I caught sight of my dog 
down on the. street—we lived in an up- 


SI) 


tea- 
Airedale 


con- 
young 


advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed 












stairs apartment—fighting with another 
dog. I forgot all about being a vampire 
and called out: ‘Oh, come on out, there’s 
going to be a bully fight! Beat you down 
the bannisters!’ And then of course it was 
all off with my being a vampire.” ) 

At the back, of one’s head was lying 
always that question: Whence the name 
Mary Anderson? Yes, it seems it’s her real 
maiden name, but acquired from the felici- 
tous jointure. of circumstances by which 
Miss Anderson’s mother had met and 
greatly admired Mary Anderson (now de 
Navarro) and subsequently had met and 
married a man named Anderson. 


“Mother danced for Mary Anderson de 
Navarro when she, mother, was a tiny girl 
in the convent where Mme. de Navarro 
visited; and Mme. de Navarro thought 
mother very lovely and sweet, and patted 
her on the head and said she should be 
trained for the stage. Mother never forgot 
that, and declares that when she was old 
enough to marry, she looked around for a 
man named Anderson, refusing all other 
suitors, in order that she might name her 
first daughter after the great actress and 
place her on the stage. 

“And here I am—acting and everything! 
Sut not Juliet, oh, dear, no! I think Juliet 
is very out of date. And she didn’t have 
half the nerve of a motion picture actress, 
that Juliet—else she’d have taken that 
poison at once instead of wasting energy 
raving about it, and then she’d have wak- 
ened up in time, and Mr. Shakespeare 
would have been short a tragedy!” 





Must Have Their Movies 


ESPITE the fact that Europe had 

bad year in 1916, United States 
manufacturers exported more film than 
during any year since the beginning of the 
industry. U. S. Treasury Department 
figures show that nearly 43,000 miles of 
film, valued at $10,000,000, were sent 
abroad during the year and, in the same 
period, $1,000,000 worth of film was im- 
ported by purchasers on this side. 


The total footage exported amounted to 
224,518,880 feet. Most of the film went to 


England, - although France took about 
16,000,000 feet and Canada_ about 
13,000,000. 
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Wrinkles 


Gone! 


New Wonderful Way— 
Charm of Youth Restored 


Wonderful results ! 
Wrinkles and age 
lines banished. Yes, this 
new secret method works 
marvels. You should learn 
about it right now. Learn 
how it makes the skin as 
smooth, clear and beauti- 
fulas the famous complex- 
ions of the Japanese wom- 
en. (You know how soft, 
satiny and lovely their 
skins are.) Nomatter how 
long you may have sufferd re 
from these blemishes, no 
matter what you have tried 
get the information we will\- 
gladly send about the Princ- 
ess Tokio treatment. Get the 
Princess Tokio Beauty Book. 
Itis free. It tells you how to 
have the perfect skin beauty 
that all women long for. Yours 
for the coupon. Send now. 


Just a Few Days 
And All Your Wrinkles Gone 


No Massage. No Plasters. No 
Masks, No Rollers. No Exercise. 
A simple, easy treatment 7 use in 
the privacy of your room. afew 
minutes required. Theekin rn e flaw- 
less, fresh, young looking. Used and 
recommended by society leaders and 
prominent actresses everywhere. 


Guaranteed 


Ourlegal, binding money back 
antee goes witheach treatment. fr tthe 
Princess Tokio treatment should fail 
in your case, taken according to our 
plain simple directions, your money 
will willingly and cheerfully re- 
funded upon demand. 


Princess Tokio Beauty 
Book Sent Free 


The whole story of the Princess Tokio treatment told. 
The wonders it accomplishes. How complexions, once 
**hopeless,’’ have been restored to youthful 
beauty. How years have been taken off 
women’s looks. All this valuable, private in- 
formation is given in this book now ready fcr 
distribution. Get oe copy now. (Sent in 
plain, sealed envelope.) arn the secret 
ofa perfect skin. Learn how the American 
woman can rival the ee charms of 
the Japanese. No cost. No obligation 
whatever upon you. It is free, 


Send: 


Just sign and mail the qunpen. 
That is all. It will bring you the V4 
Princess Tokio Beauty Book by re- 
turn mail. Every woman ought 
tohaveit. Wewant hy 
it. Don’t put off — 
the coupon in 























































































Edna Hunter 


Famous “‘Movie™ 
Star, says of the 
Princess Tokio 
Treatment: 


**After a hard day I 
ient, apply Princess 

‘okio and every trace 
of fatigue, strain and 
roughness vanishes 
like magic. I gave it 
to a friend whose face 
was becoming wrin- 
kled and she says it 
wiped the wrinkles off 
in no time. I wish you 
all the success you so 
richly deserve.’ 


























Federal Life Blig. 
Dept. 630 Chicago, Ill. 
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right now. part Princess Tokio Beauty 

Princess Tokio Co. Book in plain sealed envelope. 
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Ee The Charm of Beautiful 


EYEBROWS 
EYELASHES 


Nothing can surpass the love- 
liness of luxuriant eyebrows and 
long,sweeping lashes. They trans- 
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form the plain face to one full of 
expression and attractiveness. _ If 
Nature has neglected yours, then 
do as thousands of society women 
and actresses have done to add 
charm to their eyes and beauty to 
their face, use 


Litite-Iorotb-Sive 


A guaranteed and harmless preparation 
that has passed the famous Westfield 
standard of Professor Allyn. It 
nourishes in a natural manner the eye- 
brows and eyelashes, making them 
thick,long and silky,thus giving depth 
and soulful expression to the eyes. 
Every mail brings testimonials as to the 
efficacy of LASH-BROW-INE. We 
guarantee it to do just as we claim. Sold 
in two sizes — 25c and 50c. Send coin 
for size you wish and we will mail 


LASH-BROW-INE and our Beauty 
Booklet prepaid in plain, sealed cover. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


Send Your Order to 


Maybell Laboratories 
4008-20 Indiana Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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The Shadow Stage 

(Continued from page 147) 
Julius Steger, he made a grave mistake. 
The mistake shows up in “The Law of 
Compensation,” a whiny, lugubrious story 
in which Miss Talmadge herself is the 
only saving grace, and in which the mis- 
direction includes such unaccountable 
lapses as present styles, or nearly, many 
years ago. Norma Talmadge is such a 
superb player, however, that in situation 
after situation she bursts the bonds of her 
environment—and shines, a very human 
star. 


“| HE Heart of Texas Ryan.” Until 

Bill Hart came upon the screen, we 
should have considered this an incomparable 
type of Western feature. As it is, it is 
speedy, vivid entertainment, dashingly 
acted by a really wonderful cast, including 
Tom Mix, Bessie Eyton, George Fawcett 
and Frank Campeau. 


AM MERWIN’S stories, “The Truf- 

flers,” have been screened by Essanay, 
Sidney Ainsworth playing Peter Ericson 
Mann, Mr. Merwin’s finicky hero, while to 
Nell Craig is allotted that lovable child 
of Greenwich village, Sue Wilde. Dick 
Travers plays Henry Bates—remember 
him?—and Ernest Maupain, Harry Dun- 
kinson, John Cossar and Pat Calhoun are 
adeptly distributed among Mr. Merwin’s 
personalities. To me, “The Trufflers” did 
not make a convincing photoplay. 


“A /TARY LAWSON’S Secret.” Lugging 

in a coffin, and pulling a close-up on 
its contents, seems to me a bald, crude way 
of suggesting death, or any dramatic 
denouement that may accompany it. You 
never saw Griffith doing this, and he has 
dealt with the end of life more powerfully 
than any man who ever told a camera 
where to look. Nevertheless, this play is 
a rather interesting weave of plot and 
action, featuring Charlotte Walker. 

“May Blossom.” Pearl White in a five: 
reeler! It may seem impossible for the 
serial queen, but here she is in a really 
charming story in Pathecolor. The ex- 
quisite Southern locations, the support of 
Hal Forde and Fuller Mellish, and care- 
ful direction—as well as the charm and 
histrionic surety of Miss White—make this 
a delightful though verv 
offering. 

‘“Pots-and-Pans Peggy.” 


conventional 


A clatteringly 
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merry little story, quite impossible, but 
pretty and pleasing, centering about Gladys 
Hulette—who, if we were running the 
world’s biggest poultry show, would be 
the prize chicken. 

“Told at Twilight.” The title fails to 
suggest that this is a stellar vehicle for 
little Mary Sunshine; perhaps the last in 
which her former director and _ artistic 
papa, Henry King, will assist her. 


“THE Black Stork.” Jack Lait, stand 
up. Do you know of any reason why 
sentence should not be passed upon a 
bright young man—like yourself—who 
writes a photoplay so slimy that it reminds 
us of nothing save the residue of a capital 
operation? All right, you’re sentenced. 


OIS WEBER, with her love of allegory 

and naked flesh. flashes forth as the 
very dramatic director of an uninspired 
procession of passions and purposes called 
“Even As You and I.” The persons who 
are supposed to be the counterparts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Us are an artist and his wife, 
and. their happiness. unhappiness—and 
again, happiness, are shown in the symbolic 
manner which began with ‘‘Everywoman” 
and reached its highest popularity in “Fx- 
perience.” The abode of the pion 
horned gentleman is shown redly, and we 
are interested to learn that there are girl 
demons who are much, much more at- 
tractive than the boy demons. Harry 
Carter is sufficiently Mephistophelian as 
Saturniska, the spirit of evil; and Maud 
George is alternately dressed and un- 
dressed, hideous and attractive, as Cleo, 
who gets along quite well in two worlds. 

‘Polly Redhead.” This Bluebird photo- 
play has a common-sense plot and several 
characters who have no common-sense. In 
other words, the author arrives at his con- 
clusion in an orderly, natural and probable 
fashion, but his minor characters deport 
themselves as no human ever did or ever 
will. Ella Hall plays Polly. 

“The Pulse of Life.” Simply a thriller. 

‘“Susan’s Gentleman.” A Mersereau, 
reminiscent of the old-fashioned English 

“play of high life.” 

“The Girl in the Checked Coat.” An- 
other proof that Dorothy Phillips is a 
melodramatiste possessing not only power 
and beauty, but resource and originality. 

“The Clock.” A grand advertisement 
for Big Ben, or a silly little photoplay. 
Whichever. 
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"ie C egiecion is Improving!” 


“IT have used Magnolia Balm only a few 
days but am delighted with results.” That's 
what ladies tell us. 

Do you want that delicate charm---a clear 
skin? You can have it, and quickly too. 

Magnolia Balm acts soon as applied. Is 
easy to use and cannot be detected. Itis the 
beauty-secret of women who know how to 
take care of their complexion. Keeps off 
sunburn and tan. 


Magnolia Balm 


LIQUID FACE POWDER 
Three Colors: White, Pink and Rose-Red. 
75c. a bottle at Dealers or by mail, postpaid. 


Sample (either color) for 2c. Stamp. 
Lyon Mfg. Co., 30 South Fifth St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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Direct Importing 
and smaller profits are the secret of 
my low prices! Limport diamonds direct 
from the cutters in vast quantities. I, myself, 
personally grade every diamond in our vast stock. 
This is your assurance that you get exactly what we 
promise, exactly what you expect in fine quality and 
money's worth! By selling diamonds direct to people 
who wear them, I have wiped out the profits of many 
middlemen. I actually save you 35%. Our diamond 
prices are less than established jewelers must pay 
Y Covet wholesale ! 

1A 1 Ship for FREE 
Se, costs Steet NO MONEY examination 
Mine Wolte Diemeos. any diamond you select by any express or to any bank 
Retail value $40.! to prove that I sell the same Diamond for 35‘% less 


re engage- 
pacer tg Our Money or a bigger Diamond for the same money. 


fete $25.00 1 Give the Only Bankable 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


This is the only Diamond guarantee that you can take to any bank in 
America and cash in your Diamond investment if you wish ot do so. 
It’s a legal certificate of carat weight, quality and value. Permits ex- 
change at full value at any time. 


1917 DE LUXE BOOK OF DIAMONDS FREE! FREE 
Mail coupon and get free book even if you hav B 
ook Coupon 


not yet made up your mind to order. True facts 
sands of beautiful illustrations of 1917 Diamond o BARNARD & CO., - 














about Diamond qualities and values, and thou- 


Jewelry. References: Lake & State Bank, a Dep. 1688P 
Chicago; Dun, Bradstreet, your banker, @ N,W.Cor. State & Monroe, 
100,000 satisfied customers all over America. @ Chicago, til. 


Without expense or ee 
BARNARD & CO.’ pis ‘tes‘sh'Fjjsmsr 
. 1917 DeLuxe Diamond Book. 
Dept. 1688P, N.W.Cor. State % p 
& lonroe Sts., CHICAGO ? iNe Oe POOP teers * ee eeeseeese 
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Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 


CREAM 


is a safe aid to a soft, clear, 
healthy skin. Used as a 
massage it overcomes dry- 
ness and the tendency to 
wrinkle. Also takes the 
sting and soreness out of 
wind, tan and sun burn. 
Send for testimonials. Use 
MalvinaLeotion andichthyolSoap 
with Malvina Cream to improve 
yourcomplexion. At all druggists, 
or send postpaid on receipt of price. 
Cream 50¢, Lotion 50¢, Soap 25¢c. 


a / 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 








Sans Canoe Book FREE 


Properly made a canoe gives 
many years of enjoyment and 
pays big dividends in health 
and strength. Our new illus- 
trated book let gives informa- 
tion every prospective canoe- 
ist needs. Write for it to- 
day. Our canoes and boats 
are world’s best. All models. 
Prompt shipments. 

Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 
24 R.R. Sq., Waterville, Me. 
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2 Who Am I? 
Ask the Man 
Who Runs 
TO THE 
MOVIES Your Movie Show 
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1/ PRICE —T0 INTRODUCE 


To prove to you that our blue-white 


MEXICAN DIAMOND 


exactly resembles the finest genuine South 
African Gem, with same dazzling, rainbow- 
hued brilliancy (GUARANTEED), we will 
send you this beautiful, high-grade, 12-kt 
gold-filled Tiff. Ring, set with 1-kt. gem, 
regular catalog price, $4.98, 

FOR ONE-HALF PRICE, $2.50 
Same gem in Gent's Heavy Tooth Belcher 
Ring, catalog price, $6.26, for $3.10. Wonder- 
ful, dazzling, rainbow brilliancy. GUARAN- 
TEED 20 YEARS. Send $1.00 and we will ship 





ONLY $2.50 
Cc. O. D. for FREE EXAMINATION. Money back if not pleased. Act quick. 


State size. Offer limited. Only one to a customer. Catalog Free. Agents Wanted. 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Dept. C.B.. LAS CRUCES, NEW MEXICO 
___ (Exclusive Controllers of the ine Mexi Di a) : 








ENJOY THE PICTURES MORE AND 
PROTECT YOUR EYES—WEAR OUR 


“KLOROPHANE LENSES’ 


mounted in beautiful zylonite mounting. Gives naturalness 
to the picture, is restful and protects the eyes from screen 
glare. These beautiful, sturdy Motion Picture glasses wil 
be sent for $1.00 postpaid. Guaranteed or money back 


KLOROPHANE OPTICAL COMPANY, Box 406, Dept. B, HARRISBURG, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from page 136) 


J. F., Dorcnester, Mass.—Dan Crimmins, the 
vaudeville actor, has written and produced several 
comedy films for Kleine. 


FLorence M., New Orveans.—All Europe has 
about one-third as many picture houses at present 
as the United States, although actual figures are 
not attainable. Each studio has its own rules. 
At some the stars only appear when they are 
engaged in actual work and at others they must 
show up every day. Business efficiency has se- 
cured such a hold in the motion picture industry 
that at some studios the players check in and out 
just as do the girls in a cannery. 


Pat, Orton, Micu.—Theda Bara celebrates 
her natal day on July 20. Miss Bara would cer- 
tainly get anything you sent her and she is in the 
habit of answering all her correspondence. 


CANADIAN GrRL, WINNIPEG, Can.—Charlie 
Chaplin may be reached by mail at Hollywood, 
California. You show great discrimination in 
picking your favorites. 

O.—Charles Ray and 


K. M., PRocToRvVILLe, 2 ay al 
Louise Glaum are at Culver City, California. 
House Peters at Hollywood, California, and 


Theda Bara at Fort Lee, New Jersey. 


J. H. T., New York City.—Ella Hall is not 
married. So is Theda Bara. The Fairbanks 
twins are somewhere around sweet sixteen and 
are now in “The Century Girl.” 


J. Z., Ocpen, Uran.—What do we think about 
Essanay’s “Is Marriage Sacred?” We've always 
been taught to believe so. 


Marie, Trpton, Cat.—Marie Walcamp was the 
star in “Liberty.” Francis Ford is about 34. 
Most of “Hulda from Holland” was filmed on 
Long Island. 


S. A., Cotumsus, O.—Blanche Payson is the 
tallest movie actress. She reaches up about six 
feet, four inches. Marie Doro is about five feet, 
one inch. Some exhibitors have raised the price 
for the Pickford films because of the increased 
cost to them. Wish we could induce you to for- 
get your dream of being a movie star. So far as 
we know, there isn’t one who is five feet, eight 
inches, your height, and those who approach that 
stature must of necessity be very talented in order 
to be successful. 


F. S., Cupany, Wi1s.—Mary Miles Minter is a 
blonde and entirely unmarrsied, inasmuch as she 
is only 15 years old. Of course she’d write to 
you. Her address is Santa Barbara, California. 


V. A. MANIsTEE, Micu.—Just address Charlie 
Chaplin in California. He'll get it, but if you 
want to be more particular, send the letter to 
Hollywood or Los Angeles. 


FickLe Fienp, Kansas City, Kan.—What did 
Wallie Reid’s mother call him when he was a 
baby? Well, that’s one question that has the 
merit of originality. After an exhaustive investi- 
gation, we learn that she called him “Baby.” 
Henry King had the role opposite Lillian Lor- 
raine in “Should a Wife Forgive.” There is 
nothing to indicate that Gene Gauntier plans to 
re-enter the camera fold. 


Gertrupve H., Gapspen, Ata.—How could the 
answer man be a woman? Montagu Love played 
the leading male part in “Bought and Paid For.” 
Geraldine Farrar has no children. Haven't seen 
Robert Cain in a picture for a long time. Think 
he is single. 

























































Dorotuy, Waco, Tex.—William Russell is an 
American, but not an Indian. Warren Kerri- 
gan does not plan to begin his first picture for 
his new company until late in the summer. We 
have been told confidentially that he is not 
love with Louise Lovely. He hasn't selected < 
leading lady as yet, so write early. Francis 
Bushman’s hair is not red and Anita Stewart is 
to play again with Earle Williams. Henry 
Walthall is playing regularly in Essanay films. 
Benjamin Christie played the lead in “Blind 
Justice” and Katherine Saunders was the wife. 
The doctor is not given in the cast. Don't 
think Mr. Bushman was hurt in that film fight. 
Stars are usually immune from injury in those 
affairs. 


B. L., Porrar Biurr, Mo.—Thanks so much 
for the poetical tribute. No greater proof of 
undying friendship than this. As for a descrip- 
tion ms the place you mention, we can only say 
that our idea of Hades is a place where nobody 
would ask any questions about movie stars. 


I. G., Meripen, Conn.—The scenario contest 
closed December 31 last, and the judges are now 
trying to decide who wrote the best ones. 


A. C. E., Los AnGeELEs, Cat.—Reine Davis is 
Mrs. George Lederer in private life and is not 
in the films, as she prefers vaudeville. Write 
June Caprice care Fox, Fort Lee, New Jersey. 
No need for apology, as your spelling is fully 
as good as your orthography. 


CAROLYN, Brooktyn, N. Y.—Mary Miles Min- 
ter was fifteen on the first day of April, accord- 
ing to her official biographer, and if you know 
she is eighteen, you have it on us. Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish are now in New York and you may 
address Clara Kimball Young, care Louis J. Selz- 
nick, New York. 


Bitty Brut Gum, Sypney, AvusTRALIA.—You 
are quite a discriminating critic and a good 
judge of heroes. Also glad to learn that we are 
so popular in Australia. Write Tyrone Powers, 
care The Mission Play, San Gabriel, California ; 
Howard Estabrook, care Morosco, Los Angeles. 
Betty Nansen is in Denmark. 


Pete, Littte Rock, Arx.—Sometimes we have 
the same hunch you have, that the Shadow Stage 
expert omits criticising certain photoplays_ be- 
cause of a charitable impulse. Nance O'Neil 
has been playing in Mutual photodramas, but 
it is said that she quit recently because of a dis- 
pute over her husband’s participation in the 
aforementioned photodramas. Mildred Harris 
has been playing in Fine Arts pictures for about 
a year. Marion Leonard has retired from the 
films. 


A. CoRNSTALK, WELLINGTON, New ZEALAND.— 
Wheeler Oakman, Paul Capellani and Tom For- 
man are unmarried, we believe. Not acquainted 
with any Nellie Brookes. Tom Holding is mar- 
ried and 37 years old. Yes, Mrs. Drew has been 
known as Jane Morrow. Al and Charley Ray 
are not related. Robert Leonard is directing for 
Lasky. Mahlon Hamilton and James O’Neil are 
two separate and distinct persons. 


R. F., Minneaporis.—Frank Bennett was op- 
posite Lillian Gish in “Sold for Marriage,” 
Thomas Carrigan with Mary Miles Minter in 
“Lovely Mary.” 


J. M., Osweco, N. Y.—Wish we could tell 
you why the stars didn’t answer your letters, 
but we can’t. Maybe they needed the stamps for 
other letters. Quien sabe? 
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ANY WATCH wan 
~~ on CREDIT 
1912 Models 
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WALTHAM 

HAMILTON 
ELGIN, MILLER 
Atinois, Howard 


Sent 30 DayskrecTrial 
No Money Down 


Express Prepaid in Advance by Me 


You take no chances with me. I am “‘Square Deal’ Miller and I 
trust the people. That is why I am doing the greatest Credit Watch, 
Diamond and Jewelry business in the country. ‘Suppose you want any 
one of the country’s best makes of watches? Name any one, I have it for 
you. Nomoney Down, Express Prepaid. A full month to carry It in 
your pocket and the easiest of Long Time Payments. That's RS: test that 


tells. All these watches GUARANTEED 25 YEA 


i Smash the Terms 


No References Demanded 


My terms are made to suit you. You get unlimited credit, with no red 
tape, notes or collectors, All unnecessary detail left out. 


An *“*Open Charge’? Account 


the same kind of credit you get from your grocer. No matfer where you 
live or what your income is, you can now own the finest watch, a beau- 
tiful diamond or any rare jewelry and never miss the money. 


Costly Catalog FREE 


Bend me your name and address so I can mail you, Free and postpaid, 
the most beautiful catalog of its kind ever printed. I want you to have 
this book. It’'sa gem. Jt illustrates all makes of valuable Watches, 
Elegant G ds, and a vast asortment of Beautl- 
ful Jewelry, “ty on the easiest and most liberal terms. 


Square Deal MILLER 


855 Miller See « Mich. 








Fine Diamonds 
Our diamonds are all per- 
fect cut beautiful stones, white 
in color and lots of fire. 


You cannot buy by mail 
better diamonds at any price 
than we are selling on credit. 

















FREE CATALOG COUPON 
SQUARE DEAL MILLER, Pres. 
855 Miller Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me your 1917 Catalog and explain fully your 80 Day 
Trial Plan and Easy Terms 
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are “as a cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness. your beauty. Why not 
remove them’ Don’t delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S cream 


Made especially to remove freckles. Leaves 
the skin clear. smooth and without a blem.- 
ish. Prepared bys ecialists with years of 
experience. Mone efunded if not satisfactory. 50c 
per jar. Write t by “for particulars and free booklet. 


“Wouldst Thou Be Fair”: | 


Jontains many beauty hints, 
and describes a number of 
elegant ae = SGiepensebte to 
the toilet all druggists 


STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. 32 Aurora, 














ae or command ahighsalaried 
position.Wecan help you. There 
is a nation-wide need for Marinello 
Beauty Shops and Marinello operators. 
Millions of Dollars are Spent for 
Beauty Treatments 
Never has woman been offered such a grand opportunity. 


We will teach you all about Caltare, Wan conducting a Beauty Shop 
— met pos | branch of Beauty Culture e guarantee graduates a 

maf mj = Lae position or you can start in business for yourself. Write 
ow culars and proof of the prosperity awaiting you. 


MARINELLO C CO., Dept. L6, Mallers Bldg., Chicago 





HE Watch Camera 


Photography made a pleasure in- 
stead of a burden. You can 
earry the EXPO about in 
your pocket, and take pic- 

tures without any one 

being the wiser. It is but 

little larger than a watch, 

which it closelyresembles. 


EASY TO MANIPULATE 


The Expo loads in day- 

light with a 10 or 25 

Exposure Film, costing 

15c and 25c respectively. 

It is simplicity itself to 

operate. Takes pictures 

through the stem, where 

the rapid fire lens is lo- 

cated, The photos(% x % in.) 

may be enlarged to any size. 

Operated as Quick as a Flash 

Time and instantanous shutters. m but 3 ounces;nickel plated. 
Endorsed by amateurs and ref scsiogals the world over. Thoroughly ractical — 

printing = AF of films just the same as ordinary cameras—in daily use by 

ce, newspaper r rters, detectives, and the en - public. Important 

Sea have been cooures with the Watch Camera guhererising reporters. 


Produces clear, sharp ki indoors _or cutgoess caval to —. ones on the 
market, size or price notwithstanding. Sold un 
Expo Watch Camera 0 FILMS, rt ‘tice “25e.; 16 10 Exposures 15c. 
postage a . Leather Pocket | Carrying Case, 35c. 
D TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE WORLD. 
JOHNSON smitt 4 & CO., 7137 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


FOR FIFTY CENTS 


You can obtain the next four numbers of 
Photoplay Magazine delivered to you by the 
postman anywhere in the U.S. (Canada, 65c; 
Foreign, 85c). This special offer is made asa 
trial subscription. Also it will make you inde- 
pendent of the news dealer and the old story 
of “Sold Out,” if you happen to be a little 
late at the news-stand. Send postal order to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


DePpT.17B 350 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 








T. R., Wancanum, New ZEALAnp.—Mahlon 
Hamilton was Paul in “Three Weeks.” “The 
Web” is indefinite, as there are so many of them. 
Give us the full name of the play you want to 
know about. 


GertRuUDE, St. Louis, Mo.—So you are going 
to test our ‘cleverness ? Well, well! There are 
fifteen episodes.in the “Patria” serial. The film- 
ing required about six months. Miss Young’s 
“The Foolish Virgin’ has been on exhibition tor 
several months. The exteriors for “The Slave 
Market” were taken in Havana, Cuba. Yep, 
we're awful clever. 


Lity, Granp Forks, N. D.—You may acquire 
valuable information regarding scenario writing 
by reading “Hints on Photoplay Writing’ by 
Captain Peacocke, published by us and on sale 
for fifty cents. 


Mayo ApMIRER, Bronx, New Yorx.—Edna 
Mayo has blue eyes and light hair; her favorite 
sports are tennis, shooting (doesn’t state what), 
swimming, horseback riding. A letter addressed 
to her at Essanay, Chicago, will undoubtedly be 
forwarded to Miss Mayo. 


M. E., Warren, Ark.—Creighton Hale will 
be 25 if he lives until May 24. He measures five 
feet ten inches perpendicularly and is a pro- 
nounced blond. 


R. J., St. Pavut, Minn.—Write Miss Minter 
at Santa Barbara, California. She answers let- 
ters and sends pictures to her friends. 


KATHLEEN, Toronto, Canapa.—Robert Edeson 
is a very good actor, as you say. He is over 
forty, is married and has a child not yet of school 
age. His wife is not a professional. 


Pickrorp Maer, Snyper, Texas.—Think we 
have heard from you before. However, Edgar 
Jones is now a director for Balboa, Justina Huff 
was last with Lubin and Bessie Learn did her 
last film work for Edison. “A Welsh Singer” 
was filmed by Florence Turner in England. 


B. L. T., Detroit, Micu.—True Boardman was 
the man in “The Girl from Frisco’ and Marin 
Sais the girl. We have only the initials of Mr. 
Lawrence. 


VIRGINIA, LINCOLN, Irt.—Yes, Jack Holt was 
the villain in “Saving ‘the Family Name.” Harold 
Lockwood's birthday fell on April 12. He was 
twenty-nine. 


W. D., New Britain, Conn.—We suppose that 
Mr. Bushman would give you adyice about going 
into the movies if you wrote him. Nearly any- 
one would. Just the answers to the puzzles 
suffice. 


Sunny Jim, Cuetsea, Mass.—We cannot see 
how in the world an actor cheapens himself by 
giving away his photographs. Thanhouser films 
are manufactured by that company and released 
through the Pathe exchange. Miss Tincher has 
not answered you probably because she has been 
ill. 


P. S., Nevapa, Mo.—Just as a guess, we should 
Say that the pictures you want identified are 
those of Ann Murdock and Shirley Mason. Miss 
Murdock is 26, a native of New York City and 
the possessor of red hair and a stage career ir 
Frohman _ productions before_adopting_a camera 
career. She has appeared in Essanay, Edison and 
McClure pictures. 
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Louise, SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Harry Hilliard’s 
birthday is October 24. Write again. 


S. G., East Sr. Lovis, Itt.—Copyrighting a 
script is a wise precaution, but not always 
effective in preventing theft, although some of 
our scenario experts insist that there is no such 
animal as a scenario thief. 


Swirt, Battimore, Mp.—If May Allison is to 
bé a June bride, she has succeeded in keeping it 
a deep secret from us. We have no record of Al 
Foote. 


DESMOND ADMIRERS, MAnanoy Ciry, Pa.—To 
the best of our information, Mr. Desmond is a 
married man, but we haven't the slightest doubt 
that Bill would alter his matrimonial status if he 
had any idea that three beautiful Pennsylvania 
maidens would sustain broken hearts because of 
the aforementioned status. Jack Sherrill was not 
divorced. The suit was to annul his’ marriage 
because he is under age. No, we do not believe 
in divorces but in capital punishment. 


A. E., MELBourRNE, AUSTRALIA.—Thomas Meig- 
han was on the stage before entering the film 
field a little more than two years ago. He was 
born in Pittsburg, has blue eyes and a wife who 
is known on the stage as Frances Ring. 


S. G. D., Pirrspurcu, Pa.—There is only one 
photoplay entitled “The Common Law” and in it 
Clara Kimball Young plays the part of an artist's 
model. There is no district attorney. 


Maccie£, WESTERN AvusTRALIA.—Back numbers 
containing photos of Pearl White and Creighton 
Hale will be provided you upon request. Prob 
ably new pictures of them soon. 


L. D., Napa, Cat.—Address Marguerite Clark 
care Famous Players, New York City. 

H. A. R., Cazenovia, N. Y.—Gee, where have 
you been all these years? Francis Ford and 
Grace Cunard are married, but not to each other. 
Margaret Shelby is a sister of Mary Miles Min 
ter, but Gertrude isn't. 


D. F. W., San Francisco,—Here is the cast 
of “His Sweetheart:” Joe, George Beban; 
Mamma Mia, Sarah Kernan; Jrma, Helen Eddy ; 
Godfrey Kelland, Harry Devere; Mrs. Kelland, 
Kathleen Kirkham. 


_ INQUISITIVE, OAKLAND, CaLt.—Eugene O’Brien 
is not married. Ethelmary Oakland was Doro- 
thy in “Always in the Way.” 


Hope, New York City.—Alfred Rabock played 
the part of Hoffman, the secret service man, in 
“The Girl Philippa.” 


BLANCHE, Brockton, Mass.—If you mean the 
Ince-Photoplay Scenario Contest, the winners 
have not as yet been announced. Gertrude Berke- 
ley was the mother in “War Brides” and Richard 
Barthelmess was Arno, the youngest son. 


WiLit1aM, West Carro__tton, O.—Your sug- 
gestion that the real names of our questioners 
be printed is very, very punk. The big fellow 
in the “Ham and Bud” comedies is a native son 
of California. Yes, you can get a copy of the 
January, 1916, PHoropLay by separating yourself 
from fifteen cents. 


E. N., San Antonio, Tex.—Didn’t think you 
could fool us by spelling your name backward, 
did you? Thanks ever so much for your kind 
woids. 
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CEEBY NITE 
COMPASS 


One of the 
Taylor 
Farmily 


Ask your ‘aler 

Taylor Instrument Gog 
ROCHESTER NYT Dae ee 

Makers of Scientific lastriuments of Superior 


Trap Outfit 
For 20¢ a Day 


COMPLETE trap outfit 
for 20c a day.. Hear the 
boat whistle, the hen cackle, 

the baby cry and the horse 
gallop. Realistic theatre 
music for 20c a day. Money 
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back if not satisfied. 


Send for Catalog 


Write for information about 

: trap outfits. Catalogs and circulars 

foes everything free, rite today. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company — Dept, A417 
E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. — S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 





What other men have accom- 
plished through I. C. S. help, 
I can. If the LC. S. have 
raised the salaries of other 
men, they can raise mine. To 
me, I. C. S. means ‘I CAN 
SUCCEED.’ ”’ 


Get the “I Can Succeed” 
spirit, for the International 
Correspondence Schools can 
raise your salary—whether 
you’re a dollar-a-day man or 
a dollar-an-hour man. No 
matter where you live, what 
you now do, or how little time 
or money you may have, the 
ae . C. S. have a plan and a 
Course of Training to fit your needs. Hundreds of thousands 
of ambitious men have been prepared forand have achieved 
success through I.C.S. help in the past 25 years—over 130,000 
are now studying, getting ready for the big job ahead. 
Join them and make your life something to be proud of— 
you can do it. Just mark and mail the coupon TODAY 

’ and find out how; it won’t obligate you in the least. 

— — "TEAR OUT HERE = - 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 647 1Scranton, Pa. 


Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 
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ay to 
Make Big Money! 


Write us today. See how easy 
for you to start a money-making 
business of your own with a Bar- 
tholomew Pop-corn and Peanut 
Machine. Use your whole time 
or spare time. Wonderful profits! 
Set your machine wherever the 
business is—on a corner, in a 
theater or hotel lobby, at base- 
ball or picnic grounds, etc. 


On Credit ! 


Write for free catalog! See our 
famous big line and our easy pay- 
ment plan. Terms so easy you 
won’t miss the money. Let the 
machine pay for itself out of your 

op-corn and peanut sales, 
ere’s your chance! Write 







































































today—a post card will do 




































































The Second Editi 
Now Ready! ocavi."reacare' 


Great New Book .on 


Scenario Writing 


A complete and authoritative treatise 
on this new and lucrative art. 


“| 3 book teaches everything that 
can be taught on the subject. It 
contains chapters on construction 
of comedies, form, titles, captions, 
detailing of action; also a model sce- 
nario from a library of scripts which 
have seen successful production. 


This book will be of especial value to 
all who contemplate scenario writ- 
ing, and who do not know scenario 
form. In other words, it will be in- 
valuable to the man or woman who 
has a good story, but who doesn’t 
know how to put it together. 


Send for it today! 
Price 50 cents postpaid. 


Photoplay Publishing Co. 
| 350 N. Clark St. CHICAGO, ILL. 



























































































































































STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the cuuvemience of our readers who may 
desire the addresses of film companies we give 
the principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu- 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 

AMERICAN FILM Mee. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi- 
cago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (*) (s). 

ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP. (Mary Pickford), 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

BALBOA AMUSEPMENT PRODUCING Co., Long 
Beach, Cal. (*) (s). 

CALIFORNIA MOTION PICTURE Co., San Rafael, 
Cal. (*) (s). 

CHRISTIE FitM Corp., Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

CONSOLIDATED FILM Co., 1482 Broadway, New 
York City. 

EDISON, THOMAS, INC., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City. (*) (s). ; 

ESSANAY FILM Mee. Co., 1333 Argyle St., Chi- 
cago. (*) (s). 

FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM Co., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; 128 W. 56th St., New York City. 
toa Arts, 4500 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Fox FitM Corp., 130 W. 46th St., NeW York 
City (*); 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (*) 
(s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

FROHMAN AMUSEMENT Corp., 140 Amity St., 
Flushing, L. I.; 18 E. 41st St., New York City. 

GAUMONT Co., 110 W. Fortieth St., New York 
City; Flushing, N. Y. (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

GOLDWYN FILM Corp., 16 E. 42nd St., New York 
City ; Ft. Lee, N. J. (8). 

a rage: Stup1o, Main and Washington, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

; ioe H. INcE (Kay-Bee Triangle), Culver City, 
>a 

KALEM Co., 235 W. 23d St., New York City (*) ; 
251 W. 19th St., New York City (s); 1425 Flem- 
ing St., Hollywood, Cal. (s); Tallyrand Ave., 
Jacksonville, Fla. (s); Glendale, Cal. (s). 

KEYSTONE FitM Co., 1712 Allesandro St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

KLEINE, GEORGE, 166 N. State St., Chicago. 

LASKY FEATURE PLAY Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

LONB STarR FILM Corp, (Chaplin), 1025 Lillian 
Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

METRO PICTURES CorP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York (*) (all manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.): Rolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corp., 3 W. 
61st St., New York City (s); Popular Plays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Quality Pictures 
Corp., Metro office; Yorke Film Co., Hollywood, 
Cal. (s). 

Morosco PHOTOPLAY Co., 222 W. 42d St., New 
oe City (*) ; 201 Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Sal. (Ss). 

Moss, B. S., 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Mutua, FritM Corp., Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 

MABEL NORMAND FILM Corp., Hollywood, Cal. 

PALLAS PICTURES, 220 W. 42d St... New York 
City ; 205 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
City; Jersey City, N. J. (s). 

POWELL, FRANK, PrRopucTION Co., Times Bldg., 
New York City. 

SELIG PoLtyscorpB Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(*) ; Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s) ; 
3800 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 

LEWIS SELZNICK ENTERPRISES (Clara Kimball 
Young Film Corp.), (Norma Talmadge Film 
GayP)s (s); 126 W. 46th St., New York City 

) 


SIGNAL Fri~tM Corp., 4560 Pasadena Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. (*) (s). 

THANHOUSER FILM Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(*) (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). ° 

UNIVERSAL FILM Mrc. Co., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City; Universal City, Cal. 

Vim COMEDY Co., Providence, R. I. 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E. 15th and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hollywood, Cal. 

Vocup CoMeEDy Co., Gower St. and Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal, 

WHARTON INc., Ithaca, N. Y. 

WorLD FILM Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City (*); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 
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W. K., Puyattup, WaAsu.—Edna Mayo is. in 
her early twenties and is not married. As you 
say, she “facts cute.” 


R. L., Brookton, N. Y.—Mr. Griffith has about 
a dozen “Intolerance” companies on the road and 
in the large cities. It will probably reach Ithaca 
in due time. Mrs. Castle is no longer in that 
city with Wharton. 


L., MonTREAL, CANADA.—You misjudge us woe- 
fully if you think we could squeeze a laugh out 
of your letter. We are proud to learn that this 
department has been of some real service in 
showing at least one girl the folly and the futil- 
ity of allowing some person unknown to her, 
except when playing a part, to become the most 
important factor in her life, even to the extent 
of causing her to go without proper food in order 
to keep up a correspondence that probably never 
reached the object of her misplaced affections. 
There is so much sunshine in life that people 
are foolish to ignore it for shadows—and only 
reflected shadows at that. 





R. P., FREDERICKSBURG, TEX.—We haven't 
“The Iron Claw” in book form and doubt if it 
has been published. Ask your newsdealer to 
find out. 


O. M., MeELBpourNE, AUSTRALIA.—Thomas 
Meighan played opposite Valeska Suratt in “The 
Immigrant.” Here is “The Law Decides” cast: 
John Wharton, Donald Hall; Florence Wharton, 
Dorothy Kelly; John Lorenz, Harry Morey; 
Bobby Wharton, Bobby Connelly; Mrs. Wharton, 
Louise Blaudet; Beatrice, her daughter, Adele 
Kelly; Maid, Bonnie Taylor. 


June AND Potty, PLEASANT Hitt, ILtt.—En- 
joyed your epistolatory visit immensely, but surely 
you didn’t pick up all that slang in geometry 
class! Neva Gerber was the girl in “Green 
Apples” and Webster Campbell the doctor. 
Mabel Normand played in a number of the 
Chaplin films made at Keystone. Lorraine Huling 
was the girl in “Getting the Gardener's Goat.” 
Lois Alexander was the little girl in ‘An Artistic 
Interference.” Margaret and Helen Gibson are 
not related. Jane Cowl and Gerda Holmes are 
two separate and distinct personages. Margue- 
rite Courtot is with Arrow, Pearl White with 
Pathe and the Ford-Cunard combination with 
Universal. Hasn't the cost of white paper in- 
creased in your town yet? 


TuetMa, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—It’s all the 
same to us whether you want to believe that 
Mr. Walthall is married, or not. You pays your 
money and you takes your choice. So you think 
you resemble Edgar Allen Poe? Quite remark- 
able. We are indebted to you for that word 
“knowledgeable.” Claire Whitney was Venetia 
grown up in “Under Two Flags.” 


E. B., Brooktyn.—Norma Talmadge is with 
Selznick; Edna Purviance at the Chaplin studio 
and June Caprice with Fox. Norma Talmadge 
is Mrs. Joseph Schenck in real life. 


Marjorig£E, Jersey City, N. J.—The girl in 
the background of the upper left hand corner 
picture on page 120 of April PuHotropLay is a 
Miss Beverly Bayne who is associated with Mr. 
Francis X. Bushman in the making of photo- 
dramas. 


MoperN Eve, Sarnia, Ont., CANADA.—We also 
have missed the Costello children and have often 
wondered whether they would return to the 
screen. It is several years since they last ap- 
peared on the shadow stage. 
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37:°aDay 


ICK out one of the glorious 
radiant Lachnite Gems—set in solid 


gold and get it on ten day’s free trial. If you 
can tell it from a mined diamond—send it back 
at our expense. You don’t pay us a penny for 
the trial. If you decide to keep it, pay the rock- 
bottom price (1-30th as much as a diamond 
costs) as youcanafford. Terms as low as 3)4c 
a day withcut interest, 


Marvelous New Discovery 


A problem of the ages has been solved. 
Science has at last produced a gem of dazzling 
brilliance. They are called Lachnites, and resemble 
mined diamonds so closely that many people of 
wealth are preferring them. Lachnites stand fire and 
acid tests and cut glass, 


Set in Solid Gold 


These precious gems are the master products 
of science — the realization of the dreams of centuries, 
They are never set in anything but solid gold. Write 
for the new catalog and see the exquisite new set- 
tings for yourself. All kinds of rings, bracelets, 
LaVallieres, necklaces, scarf pins, etc. Write today. 


a = 
Send the Coupon h, 

HaroldLachman’ 
forNew Jewelry oak / “coum 


S 12 No. Michigan Ave.) 
in the coupon or on a letter Dept. A153 Chicago, Ill. 
or a postcard and send to us 


at once for the big new book opintomen:—Ficane —T 


of exquisite Lachnile your new Jewelry Book and full 
gems. Noobligations. The particulars of your free trial, 
book is free. Write for 
itnow. Your nameand 
address is enough. 

Send coupon today. PE cilia aesinlenbicisibeiciasa ecieas teas a 


Harold Lachman / “ 
Company / iain 

12 No. Michigan Ave. 

Dept. 4153 Chicago a 





easy payment offer. I assume no 
obligations of any kind. 
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Patt, Los AnceLtes, Cat.—Many thanks for 
the information you sent us. Not being sure of 
our’ facts, we always give the defendant the 
benefit of the doubt. The photos of your favo- 
rites will appear in an early issue of PHoTopLay. 


H. .T., MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—Your letter 

was of great interest, especially what you had to 
say about the prices of admission to local the- 
aters. Apparently you see the big féature pic- 
tures for less money than we in the States. 
Your exhibitors can get all of the scenics they 
want by applying to their exchanges. 


N. Y.—Who do we think 
and actress ” Roscoe 
Baby Marie Osborn 


TUMBLE IN, CROTON, 
the best looking actor 
Arbuckle for his size and 
for her size. 


Movie Map, Tentno, Wasu.—So you are going 
to run away and be a movie actress? Well, the 
juvenile home in Los Angeles is just full of 
girls who had the same idea, but perhaps they'd 
make room for another. Just because of that 
silly threat, you must do without answers to 
your questions. Wish you were near enough to 
be spanked. 


Marion, New York City.—Welcome to our 
family! Charley Ray would be very proud to 
learn that he had such a staunch admirer. 
Blanche Sweet is no longer a Laskyite. Write 
again 


City, Mo.—Just what do 
you mean by taking a “fatherly” interest? There 
was a story about Creighton Hale recently and 
there will be one about Ralph Kellard in a future 
issue of PHOTOPLAY. 


SICKIE, KANSAS 


M. H., San Francisco.—Billie Burke was mar- 
ried about four years ago. Her adopted daughter 
is a young lady now and her name is Cherry. 
The baby was born on October 23 last. 


Ertn, Los AnGeves, Cat.—Jack Pickford is 
about 21 and he is unmarried. Louise Huff is in 
her early twenties and is a five-footer. Marie 
Doro is about 35 years old, Charlie Chaplin five 
feet, four inches tall. The Pickford family name 
was Smith. 

G. B., East Hartrorp, Conn.—Many talented 
actors are kept in the background for various 
reasons. The successful slevee is the one who 
has both talent and the ability to “sell” himself. 
Salesmanship is a big factor in the film game and 


players who lack that quality usually engage 
someone to “sell” them. We have no data on 
the player you inquire about. 


L. W., San Quentin, Cat.—Digby Bell hasn't 
done anything since “Father and the Boys” for 
the films, we believe. Glad to hear you are 
improving. 

Cuicaco.—Dorothy 


JEANNETTE, Phillips is 





about 25 and is married. Violet Mersereau is 
not. 
LILL1AN, Reapinc, Pa—Mail addressed to 


Miss Sweet, care Lasky’s, will be forwarded. 


G. K., Burrato, N. Y.—You must have been 
mistaken. So far as we know, this magazine has 
never said that Madame Petrova had a company 
of her own. Address her care Lasky’s. 





A. W., Scuenectapy, N. Y.—Miss Minter will 
write you even if you don’t send her the paper 
and stamps. So you are crazy to be a movie 
actor. Well, that’s the right word. 


Photoplay Magazine 











Betu, Houston, Tex.—Yes, Beth, they do 
write and really ask those questions. “Has 
Charles Ray that poor abused come- -and- -pet-me 
look in his face or is it all just acting? Just 
acting. 












AGNES, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. —Enjoyed your 
poem very much. Write Maurice Costello at 
Screen Club, New York City, and William Des- 
mond at Culver City, California. 


Marcery, PENSACOLA, FLa.—Florence Marten 


was the girl you wanted to know about in “Miss 
George Washington.” Henry Walthall is still 
with Essanay and Owen Moore with Famous 


Players. Hope you will always think so well 
of us. 

V. S., DANVILLE, 
man you describe. 


Va.—Never heard of the 
What has he played in? 


Marjorie, Dover, N. H.—Forrest Stanley has 
been married, but is not at present. He is’ now 
on the stage, whence he came. Florence Reed 
hasn't departed this vale of tears. Bruce McRae 
played opposite Bessie Barriscale in “‘The Green 
Swamp” and Niles Welch was the man in ‘Miss 
George Washington.” 


Tommy, CamsBripGe, Mass.—It is our impres- 
sion that “Ivanhoe” was filmed by one of the 
pioneer film producers, but we have no record 
of the cast. Creighton Hale will send you a 
photo. 


Satt Lake City.—Pauline 
married to an architect named 
Frank Andrews. The Blue Book gives Fannie 
Ward’s age as 42. Conway Tearle has played in 
“Helene of the North,” “Seven Sisters,’ “The 
Common Law,” “The Foolish Virgin.” 


CoLLeceE Malips, 
Frederick was 


W. S., Joptin, Mo.—In the advertising section 
of each issue of this magazine is a directory of 
film producers. Chaplin’s address is 1025 Lillian 
Way, Los Angeles, California. 


H. R., Harrispurc, Irt.—Anna Mae Walthall 
is a sister of H. Carlyle Blackwell is with 
World Film. Only Lillian Gish played in “The 
Birth of a Nation.” Alice Howell has been play- 
ing opposite Billie Ritchie. 


Minn.—The right name of 
Sunshine. is Helen Marie Osborn. 
“Poor Little Rich Girl” better than 
Mary Pickford has done for a long 


Janice, MANKATO, 
Little Mary 
We liked 
anything 


time, but our opinion isn’t worth any more than 
yours. 
I. O. N., Montcrair, N. J.—Creighton Hale 


is 25 and wifeless, so you are both wrong. He 
is again with Pathe. 

K. H., Greenssporo, N. C.—“Snow White” was 
filmed the latter part of 1916 and the story had 
never been picturized before. Miss Clark played 
it on the stage, however, several years ago. All 
of the photoplays you mention were filmed in New 
York and vicinity. Pronounce it Na-tsih-mo-vah. 


R. S., Srtrverton, Coro.—Gowns and dress 
suits which are subjected to onslaughts of soup 
and custard pies, etc., are usually provided by 
the studio wardrobe. Likewise all period cos- 
tumes. 


INDIANA, ROCHESTER, InND.—You will have to 
write to the Selznick company, New York, for 
any of the Young posters. Grace, not Maud, 
George is the wife of William A. Brady. You're 
always welcome at the old fireside. 
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100 Art Portraits 
Only 50 Cents 


Printed on special quality enamel paper. 
Beautiful de luxe edition of “Stars of the Photoplay,” 
with biographical sketches. Read what enthusiastic 
purchasers have said about this remarkable volume. 


Get your favorite players in permanent form. A 
wonderful collection, superbly printed on beautiful paper. An 
ornament for your library table, and a handy reference book. 
The supply is limited. Send fifty cents—money order, check or stamps— 
for your copy and it will be sent parcel post, charges prepaid, to any point 


in the U.S. or Canada. If it does not come up to your expectations send 
it back and your money will be cheerfully refunded, also mailing charge. 
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Walton, N. Y. Port Royal, S.C. 

I am more than delighted with Received “Stars of the Photo- 
my copy of “Stars.” Enclosed find play,” and wish to say a better col- 
50 cents for another. Really | lection could not have been "poem 

ldn’t miss it if I had to pay $5 Am more than pleased with same. 
eee y Thank you very much indeed for 
for it. Every one that comes to publishing such a beautiful book. 
our house wants one. 


Sincerely, GEORGE GUIDO, 
JENNIE NORTH. U. S. Marine Band 
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beginning of a somewhat radical change in policy and method. 

It will cast off from the moorings of conventional magazine . 
making, and set itself to work to produce and print the things that 
are interesting and useful without regard to their magazine flavor. 


a May issue of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE will mark the 


As a leading feature of the rejuvenated magazine, we have the 
pleasure to announce, beginning in the MAY MUNSEY, the publica- 


tion of a remarkable contribution, entitled 


THE SLrOR,r OF 





The Sun was the pioneer one cent newspaper that stuck. It 
was founded in 1833 by Ben Day, the young printer from New 
England who succeeded where Horace Greeley failed. 


‘The Story of The Sun” graphically pictures the simple begin- 
ning of Ben Day’s tiny, four page newspaper—a newspaper destined 
to become one of the greatest in the world—and also tells of the 
struggles and final triumphs, in journalism, of contemporaries who 
came into the field after The Sun had paved the way. 


Place your order for the May MUNSEY with your 
newsdealer NOW. Failing to do this you may not 
get the opening chapters of “The Story of The Sun.’’ 


On Sale April 2O--Ten Cents a Copy 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 8 West Fortieth St., NEW YORK 
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“PurpLE MASK” ADMIRER, TORONTO, CANADA.— 
Grace Cunard is married to Joe Moore, brether 
of Owen, Matt and Tom and brother-in-law of 
Mary. Jack Pickford is twenty-one, Antonio 
Moreno twenty-nine and Francis Bushman thirty- 
two. Oh, there are lots of producing companies 
releasing through Universal, such as Bluebird, 
Red Feather, etc. Billie Rhodes is with Christie. 
Ever hear of International Coupons? They're a 
substitute for stamps when you wish to send a 
return envelope to a foreign country. Just let us 
put you straight on any other points of interna- 
tional law that you're hazy about. 


L. B., Lowertt, Mass.—George Larkin is 
twenty-seven years old and I daresay he'd send 
you his photograph if you'd send him a quarter. 


Buster, Brooktyn, N. Y.—Arthur Ashley has 
played in “The Crucible of Fate,” “An Officer and 
a Gentleman,” “The Prince of Vanity,” “The 
Speed King,” “The Million Bid,” “The Jugger- 
naut,” “When a Woman Loves,” “Sealed Lips,” 
“Tangled Fates” and “Miss Petticoats,’ “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “The Clarion,” “The Shadow of 
Doubt” and “His Brother’s Wife” have been some 
of Carlyle Blackwell's screen vehicles. 


B. C., Curcaco.—Ralph Kellard, who was born 
in 1887, is with Pathe, Leon Barry with Astra- 
Pathe and Grace Darmond with Technicolor. 
Can’t seem to recall whether or not they’re mar- 
ried. They're not very explicit on that point 
themselves. 


E. T., KenNNeEwiIck, Wasu.—Cast of “Grau- 
stark”: Grenfall Lorry, Francis X. Bushman; 
Princess Yetive, Beverly Bayne; Countess Dag- 
mar, Edna Mayo; Uncle Caspar, Thomas Com- 
merford; Aunt Yvonne, Helen Dunbar; Harry 
Anguish, Albert Roscoe; Prince Gabriel, Lester 
Cuneo; Prince Lorenz, Bryant Washburn; Prince 
Balaroz, Ernest Maupain. Yes, Thelma Salter 
played in “An Alien”; she was Dorothy Gris- 
wold, the. little rich girl. 


Evsiz, Datias, Tex.—The leading parts- in 
“The Goddess,” which was released about two 
years ago, were taken by Earle Williams and 
Anita Stewart. Billie Burke has made no pic- 
tures since completing “Gloria’s Romance” and 
is now back on the stage. “The Evil Eye,” 
“Those Without Sin” and “The Tides of Barne- 
gat” were the last pictures made by Blanche 
Sweet before the termination of her contract 
with Lasky. 


HELEN, °18, Yonxkers, N. Y.—No, John Cos- 
tello, who is not related to Maurice, didn’t play in 
“The Price of Fame.” Marc MacDermott as 
sumed a dual role in that picture. Mary Pick- 
ford has “Less Than the Dust,” “The Lass of 
Killean,” “The Poor Little Rich Girl” and “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm” to her credit since 
organizing her own company. 


Earte, Haverstraw, N. Y.—We never heard of 
“The Silent Darkness,” Earle, but with our 
usual keen and almost uncanny powers of deduc- 
tion, we conclude that you refer to Clara Kimball 
Young’s “Dark Silence,” in which Edward T. 
Langford played opposite her. And we’re no 
clairvoyant either. George Fisher was Charles 
Ray’s college friend in “Honor Thy Name.” H. B. 
Warner was born in London on the 26th of Oc- 
tober, 1876, and educated at the Bedford Gram- 
mar School. Mr. Warner went on the stage in 
1883, appearing in New York in 1896. He first 
appeared on the screen under Ince direction and 
is now with the Frohman Amusement Company. 


(Continued on page 168) 
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FACE’ POWDER 


Keeps your skin soft and fine in 
texture— Freeman's has been doing 
this for smart women for 30 years. 
Does not rub off. Guaranteed equal 
to any 50c or $1 powder. All toilet 
counters. Write for free sample. 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 101 Cincinnati, O. c 











This splendid Tifnite gem ladies’ ring in 
beautiful 6-prong solid gold sacuntinn tant 


to wear for 10days. Guaran genuine 
Tifnite gem. Looks like a juine dia- 
mond. Stands every diamond test. Almost 


acaratlarge. If you find it a wonderful 
bargain send only $3 on arrival. en $3 
monthly until price, only $12.75, is paid. 
Otherwise return in 10 days and any pay- 
ment made will be refunded. Send strin 
or strip of paper fitting second joint o 
finger. See what wonderful brilliancy this 
em has. Keep it only if perfectly satis- 
ed. Send for it now while this offer lasts. 


THE TIFNITE GEM CoO., 
Dep.147 Rand McNally Bld.Chicago 












SUNBURN 


’ Are injurious to your beauty. Why not 
remove these blemishes? oOitnow. Use 


REKER’S FRECKLE CREAM 

Made especially for my lady of good taste, prepared scien- 
tifically in our own laboratories. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. 50c per jar at all progressive dealers or postpaid from 
Dept. E, REKER LABORATORIES CO., Aurora, ill. 








——$$—_$— 


What Kind of Man Are You! 


_ You, young man? Are you prepared to meet face to face what 
life bas in store for you and make a success of it, or are you 
going to fall in behind with the grand army of incompetents— 
physical and mental weaklings who never get anywhere? 

: Rarely,if ever, has aman succeeded in life without health. 
You will find physical wrecks by the wayside of life suf- 
fering for their early mistakes and errors. There is a 
reason for this. 


I Am a Builder of Men 


Make it re-builder if you like—the results are the same 
because they are don a system which has taken a 
lifetime to study out and perfect. I, peqnery. am the 
result of that system. I experimented fret with myself, 
because I wanted to be sure. Then I tried it on others 
with the same marvelous results. I have never had a 
failure among the many thousands who have placed 
themselves in my hands. I angehSate physical ills, and 
in many cases, mental ills. here are no drugs in my 
preseription. ** Throw physics to the dogs.’’ 

here was a royal road to health strength, energy and 
vitality, it is that known as the Strongfort System by 
which each pupil receives individual instructions. 


Are You Interested In Yourself? 
Have you made a mistake at sometime in your life as a 
result of which you are now suffering and paying the 
ponaity ¢ What are you going to do about it? Do you 
now that I can help you and will? In all earnestness 
and sincerity I beg of you to 


Let Me Re-Build You 
There is a liberal education in my book, “ Intell 


in Ph a Health Culture.” FREE to all who 
need it for 4c in stamps to cover mailing. 


Lionel Strongfi Master of Physical Culture 
Ort 112 Park Bidg. Newark, M.D. 
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The Publishers guarantee every adver- 
tisement in these pages. Where satis- 
faction is not received, either they or 
» the advertiser will refund your money. 


























Get the 
Big Pay — 





Whe ‘Selle Them 


TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED 


Hundreds of good positions open. Experience 
unnecessary. ‘Earn while you learn. Write today for 
large list of openings and testimonials from hundreds of 
our Members we have placed in good positions paying 
$100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office. 


Dept. 5286, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS’N 








CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN | FRANCISCO | 


MUSIC ition FREE 
By the Oldest and Most Reliable Senos of Music 


in America — Established 1 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 








an 
Beginners or advanced players. One lesson we ‘ekly. Illustrations 
make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to cover 
cost of postage and music used. Write for Free booklet which 


explains everything in full. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 68 Lak Lakeside de Bidg.., Chicago 


$ Wlustrators — Cartoo nists— Commercial d 
Artists make big mone Learn NOW +e 
at home in spare time by our new in- S 


struction method. Handsome booklet } 








free explains everything. Write for it 
today. Get our Special Free Outfit offer. 
by -gar th SCHOOL OF rw Y 


1018 H St., "WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Do You Like to Draw 2 | 


Cartoonists Are Well Paid 


We will not give you any grand prize if you answer 
this ad. Nor will we claim to make F rich ina 





week. But if you are anxious to velop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, so you can 
make money, send a copy of this picture, with 
6c in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and sample 
lesson plate, and let us explain. 


The W.L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 














COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. Illustrators 
and cartoonists earn from $20 to $125 a week or 
more.. My practical system of personal individual 
lessons by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 


years’ successful work for newspapers and maga, 
zines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of “President Wilson with 6¢ yan) ») 
in stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate,also ¢ 
collection of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 

THE LANDON SCHOOL Sho tusTsaking 
AND CARTOONING A 


1507 Schofield Building, Cleveland, O. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDG 
A$2 BOOK FOR ONLY $ 
By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D. Noted Au- 
thority and Lecturer. PLAIN TRUTHS OF 


SEX LIFE that young men and young women, young wives 
and husbands, fathers, mothers, teachers and nurses should 
know. Sex facts hitherto misunderstood. Complete, 320 
pages—illustrated. In plain wrapper; only $1, postage 10 cents extra. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 630 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


» 


















“DON'T SHOUT” 


“‘Thear you. Ican hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY PHONE. 
I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not 
know I had ent site myself, only that 
I hear all right 

“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless and harm- 


less. Anyone can adjust it.’ 
Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACHFELDT’S 
Perfection Toe Spring | 


Worn at night, with cuntieny appliance 
for d day us 


Removes the Aatusl Cause 


of the enlarged joint and bunion. Sent on 
approval. Money back if notas represented. 
Send outline of foot. Use my Improved | 
Instep Support for weak arches. : 
Full particulars and advice free 

in plain envelope. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Soesiatiet, Estab. 1901 
RBRIDGE BUILD 
Dept. X.1., 1328 | Broadway (at 34th Street) NEW YORK 


“DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Anti-septic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head 
Noises, and will do it for you. They are Tiny 
Megaphones. Cannot be seen when worn. Easy 
to put in, easy to take out. Are “‘Unseen Com- 
forts.’” Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and my 
sworn statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. City 


EAR LANGUAGES 8y LISTENING 


N YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 


at home with Disc Cortinaphone Lan- 
guage Records. Write to us for FREE 
booklet today; easy payment plan. 
ENDORSED BY oma UNIVERSITIES 
Cortina Academy of Languages 
Suite vane 12 East 6th St.,New York 



























































env T POSITIONS ur 


Earn $75 to $150 monthly at once. Rapid promotion, 
Easy work. Short hours. 15 and 30 day vacations, 
full pay. Lifetime positions. No strikes, no ‘‘lay- 
offs,’’ no *‘straw bosses,’’ no pull needed. Ordinary 
education sufficient. American citizens 18 or over 

eligible no matter where you re. 
NEW BOOK FREE oan al about wy a 
___ Panama 





House and many A Gov’ t positions.’ 

prepare, rl Service Sec'y-Eixamnin ouperviien ¢ of 2 ee 
rvice c y-E.xamine 

Ri iu Serre ec EOATTERSON CIVIL’ SERVICE 

SCHOOL, 356 News Building, Rochester, N, Y. 


SONG 





Wrap su CCESS” 


‘KEY TO > cenr FREE 
Write for this valuable booklet which contains the a. FACTS. We 


revise poems, compose and arrange ania secure copyright and facilitate 
ine publication or outright -. Start nght with reliable concern offering 
a legitimate proposition. d us your work to-day for free examination. 


KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS, *©5Csiety Thostre Building 


w York City 
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The Publishers guarantee every adver- 
tisement in these pages. 
faction is not received, either they or 
the advertiser will refund your money. 







Where satis- 























Become Better Acquainted \ 
With Your Favorite Movie Stars 


1 We were the first to produce postcard photos and pho- 
8 tographs of the movie stars and to-day are the largest 
direct-to-you distributors. Our rsonal acquaint- 
for ance with the screen favorites enables us to offer you 
25c exclusive and recent. poses at low prices. 


\ Send a quarter for eighteen of your own choice or 1 00 











fifty cents for forty or a doliar for a hundred. Billie 
Burke, Mary Pickford, Ciara Kimball Young, Francis 
X. Bushman, Theda Bara, and over 500 others that 
zon know. Actual photographs in attractive ay $700 
ize, 8x10, of all Feature Stars, at 5O cents. 

beautiful "photos of yy tavorite, 
poses, Special at R.- “nd for 3. 
sent free with all ord 


5 / he Film Portrait Co, Arner race. 


Camera Men Wanted 
fe MOTION PICTURES 


Salaries $40 to $150 weekly. Light, easy, fascinat. 
ingemployment. Traveleverywhere. Demand 

for trdined men exceeds supply. Our full course re- 
quires only few weeks. Day or evening classes. No 
book study; actual practice in up-to-date studio 
under expert instructors. No schooling required. 
Easy terms. Special offer to those enrolling now. 
@ Cali or write for booklet free. Don’t delay. Send at once. 


Si! " N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
) 2306, 141 West 36th Street, NEW YORK 


Short-Story Writing 


Acourse of 40 lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story, taught by Dr. J. Rerg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. Over 
one hundred Home Study Courses under Professors 
in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250-page catalog free. Write today. 


The HomeCorrespondenceSchool 
Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 







in different’ - a and 
Send a stamp for our list, 
































Dr. Esenwein 

















A High School Course 
In Two Years 6:2°328.2.27 


complete, and simplifie 
high school course that you can finish in two years. Meets all 
l-ge entrance requirements. Prepared by leading members 


of the faculties of universities and academies, 


Write for booklet, Send i zone name and address for our booklet 
and full particulars, No obligations whatever. Write today—now, 





American School of Correspondence, Dept. P153A Chicago, U.S.A, 


















MARK YOUR 
CAMP AND 
VACATION LINEN 











| James Dunn 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Prevent loss at the laundry. They are neat and 
durable. Made in many styles in fast colors 
of Red, Blue, Black, Navy, Yellow or Green. 
$ .8S for 3 dozen 
1.25 “ 
2.00 “32 “ 


Samples of various styles sent free 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 2,Xorth Chestnut St. 


South Norwalk, Conn. 


TYPEWRITERS 


From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makesthoroughe § 
ly rebuilt, trade-marked and guaranteed the same 

as new. Efficient service through Branch Stores @ 
in leading cities. Send for latest booklet, 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 


$4950 A MONTH BUYS A 
wails L.C. SMITH 


Perfect machines only of standard size 
with keyboard of standard universal 
arrangement—has Backspacer—Tabula- 
tor—two color ribbon— Ball Bearing 
construction, every operating conven- 
ience. Five days’ free trial. Fully guar- 
anteed. Catalog and special price free. 


H. A. SMITH, 851-231 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


bo] G8» (0) 0) Domes ri ot Ata 
The Acknowledged Authority on 
DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
| od = CO EOD at Y- 
7-4 § B) 
DANCE ARTS 
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Your full name for ) 


i John Smith 




















FACTORY 
REBUILT 




















ALVIEN 


Each department a large school in 
itself. Academic, Technical and 
Practical Training.. Students’ School 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New 
York Appearances. Write for cata- 
logue, mentioning study desired. 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 West S7th Street, near Broadway, New York ‘ 














50 c Trial Offer for 10 c 


Best Kodak Finishing 


PAny size roll developed, 10c. Six prints free with | 
first roll. Or, send six negatives, any size, and 10c 
(stamps) for six prints. 8x10 Enlargements, 30c. 


ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING CO. 
nn Roanoke Cycle Co.) 45 Bell Ave., ROANOKE, VA. 


> Print Your Own 
print year ne 


Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Ete “ 
With an Excelsior Press. Increases your 
“> receipts, cuts ear expenses, Easy to 
xg use, printed rules sent. Boy can do good 
Y work. Small outlay, pays for itself in a 
short time. Will last for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalogue of presses, 
type, outfit, samples. It will pay you. 
THE PRESS CO. D-43. Meriden, Conn. 


























#7 30 Days Free Trial 


and pth on a new 1917 — 

bicycle. Write at once for our big catalog and 

A special offers. Take your choice from 44 styles, 
> colors and sizes in the famous “RANGER” line. 

‘A Marvelous improvements.Extraordinary values 
in our 1917 price offers. You cannot afford to 
4 buy without getting our latest propositions and 
s Factory-to-Rider prices. 

Boys, be a “Rider mt’? and make big 
money taking orders for bicycles and supplies. 
Get our liberal terms ona sample to introduce 

the new “RANGE on 4 P thin 
i ountet ment, sundries an every 
TIRE in th e bicycle line; at ha pene 

prices. Write today. A post card will do, 
Lighted 


Ranger 
\ ME A CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike \ 


Zlectric 














Dept.M-40 Chicago 
| YOU HAVE TROUBLE GETTING 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, let us know. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
348 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 











When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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(Continued from page 165) 
G. E. G., Detroir, Micu.—Mme. Nazimova is 


e a Russian, at least she was born in the Crimea. 
What $1 Will C. F., Port Crinron, On1to.—Rockclifie Fel- 
lows, was born in Ottawa, Canada, thirty-three 


years ago. He has been on the stage with 
Ethel Barrymore and wiih Cyril Scott in “Within 


7 
rin You the Law” and “Under Cover.” On the screen, 
he has done “Regeneration” and “Where Love 











Leads.” Oh, a mere trifle; don’t mention it. 
More than a thousand pic- M., D., A. anp R., Minneapouts, Mrxn.—The 

Young L adies’ Tuesday Evening Bible Study Cle ass 
tures of photoplayers and will please come to order. The expression, “the 
illustrations of their work writing on the wall,”’ from which the title of Vita- 

graph’s play was taken, occurs in the Book of $ 
and pastime. Daniel, somewhere in the fifth chapter. 





Scores of interesting articles 


Jotty Eva, Fremont, On10.—No, no reason on 





















earth why you shouldn’t be a movie actress—if 
about the people you see on you can get a job. And that, as Cereberus—or 
the screen. was it Eurystheus—told Hercules, is dead easy. 
If you will persist in ignoring our oft-repeated ad- 
Splendidly written short vice, why go to it and good luck, but we can't be 
responsible. Chester Barnett is with Lasky and 
stories, some of which you Tom Moore with Lasky. 
will see sage at your "And , D. ae gg lg N. fr aang Col- 
: nN ier, Forrest Stanley, Herbert Standing, Lamar 
ing picture theater. Johnstone, Elizabeth Burbridge and Helen Eddy 
Henry . Rowland S great played in “Tongues of Men.” Charles Ray has no 
new novel Pearls of Desire ae, but he has a small niece of whom he is 
) ) very fond. 
commencing in this issue. 





P. G., OAKLAND, CAL. 





Patricia, we'll try to do 





something for George Le Guere very soon, and 
All of these and many more in the meantime permit us to express our appre- 
features in the eight num- ciation of your letter. It was thoroughly deiight- 
. | ful. Oh, yes, we’re very susceptible. 
bers of Photoplay Magazine 


° a8 . J. M., MontreaLt, Canapa.—No, no, Josephine, 
which you will receive for$l. that wasn’t a picture of Mary Pickford at all. 


= You amaze us. 
You have read this issue of Photoplay 









so there is no necessity for telling SWEETNESS, EVANSVILLE, IND.—Frances Ring is 
h Se fe oh ; bly illus- the wife of Tom Meighan (pronounced Mee-an). 

you that it is the most superbly Illus lfom Forman is twenty-four years old. Sure, we 
trated, the best written and the most think he's grand. Cast of “The Awakening of 
: : . etal a Helena Ritchie”’: elena, Ethel Barrymore; 
attractively printed magazine pub Lioyd Pryor, Robert Cummings; Benjamin 
lished today. Wright, Frank Montgomery; Dr. Lavendar, J. A. 







ae Furey; Little David, Maury Steuart: Sam Wright, 
Slip a dollar bill in an Hassan Mussalli; Deacon Wright, William Wil- 
envelope addressed to liams; Frederick Ritchie, Robert Whittier; Dr. 
King, Charles Goodrich; Mr.. King, Hattie De- 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE laro; Mrs. Wright, Mary Asquith. 












Dept. 9A, 350 No. Clark St., CHICAGO R. K. K., Minneapotis, Minn.—Address Doris 
Kenyon care of Wharton’s, Jersey City, New Jer- 

and receive the July issue sey. “The Victoria Cross,” in which Cleo Ridge- 

and seven issues thereafter. ley appeared in support of Lou-Tellegen, is the 











last picture of hers on record. She has been 
obliged to retire from the screen—temporarily, at 
least—on account of ill health. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. 9A, 350 North Clark St., CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: 1 enclose herewith $1.00 for 
which you will kindly enter my subscription for 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for eight months, effec- 
tive with the July 1917 issue. 








G. A. R., Cui1caco.—Richard Travers was born 
on Hudson Bay and his real name is Richard 
Tibbs, but we haven’t the date of his birth. 





1 

l Peccy 17, Pasapena, CaL.—At the time you 
read it, Mary Pickford was in the east, as she 

| reached Los Angeles on February 13, 'the day 
before you wrote your letter. David Powell is 

l 

1 





NS 0% 60s do nennee.deee eae not playing with her now. It’s Ralph Kellard 
and not Earle Foxe who is playing with Pearl 
White in “Pearl of the Army.” 
er SS.. « nb ow exe 00008000 
H. M., Montreat, Canapa.—There is nothing 
City. cu unes udecnen . State. in the wide world to prevent you from writing 


(June) | photoplays in French, but your chances of dis- 
ee posing of them would be very limited. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


















THE GirRLs, WicciIns, Tex.—Girls, girls, can't 
you see why we must keep ourselves shrouded 
in mystery, as it were? Supposing we told you 
the truth about our having a wooden leg and 
toeing in and wearing bow ties and being fond of 
pickled herring—how would that look in print? 
Alan Forrest is with Fox, on the coast. Mary 
Miles Minter is with American. 


J. S., Toronto, Canapa.—Clara Kimball 
Young acquired the last of that trio of names 
by marrying James Young, her maiden name hav- 
ing been Clara Kimball. She is in her early 
twenties. 





SIXTEEN, ALTON, ILtt.—There is no law pro- 
hibiting the submission of a scenario to a produc- 
ing company after another has rejected it. We 
have no record of an actor named Mack Wright. 


P. A., WINNIPEG, CANADA.—Write to Helen 
Holmes, 4560 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California. Florence Holmes is her sister. 
Bessie Learn is not engaged with any company 
at present. 


M.H., Miami, Fra.—Bessie Love's right name 
is Bessie Horton and she is a native daughter 
of the Lone Star State. She is nineteen this 
year and not married. 


Louise, MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Douglas_  Fair- 
banks’ eyes are blue. Gladden James flits in 
and out of the films and so does Jimmie Cruze. 
The latter just left Fox for Lasky. 


D. H., Bissee, Ariz.—Lillian Walker, General 
Film, New York City; Pearl White, Pathe, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey; Earle Foxe, Dramatic Mir- 
ror, New York City; Creighton Hale, Pathe; Wil- 
liam Farnum, Fox, Los Angeles; Theda Bara, 
Fox, New York; and Mae Murray, Famous 
Players, New York. 


H. D., Bancor, Me.—Mrs. Castle’s maiden 
name was Irene Foote and she has danced with 
no one since her husband went to war. She 
was born in New Rochelle, New York. There 
was a picture of her in a recent issue of PuHoto- 
PLAY. 


G. B., CHurcaco.—Marie Doro’s address at 
present is Famous Players, New York City. 
Until a few weeks ago Miss Doro was at the 
Lasky Studio in Hollywood, California. Mary 
Picktord is with her own company. 


E. B., Kansas City, Mo.—Anna Held hasn’t 
a contract with any company. She made one 
picture for Morosco called “Madame La Presi- 
dent.” Myrtle Stedman is married. House 
Peters was born in England. 


L. W. H., Watersury CENTER, Vt.—Virginia 
Pearson had the lead in “Hypocrisy.” Vernon 
Castle is still alive, or was when this was written. 
But one can never tell when an aviator is going 
to have a funeral. Have told the editor what 
you want in the way of interviews and he said 
ae seeing as how it is you, he would order 
them. 


K. K. T., DENverR, Coto.—The report that Miss 
Pickford has been married twice is due to the 
fact that she was twice married to Owen Moore, 
a civil ceremony in the East having been followed 
by a church wedding in California. You must 
ask Madame Petrova why she doesn’t smile and 
we are likewise at sea regarding your Alice Brady 
question. Better write both. We only publish 
PuHotopLtay Macazine. Should answer you in 
Spanish but some of the actors would think we 
were talking about them. 
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The Talc of a Hundred Uses 
Your chance to try this excel- 
lent Talcum Powder during the 
Week Beginning May 21st 
National Air-Float Week 

You can pick out quickly the 
stores which carry Air-Float be- 
cause they'll have it on display 
all week. 5 


Assorted Odors: 
Rose, Wistaria, Cory- + 
lopsis, Lilac, Violet. 
Also Borated, Baby 
Talc and Flesh Tint. 
Handsome Pound 
Can 25c. 

At Your Dealer’s 
Talcum Puff Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























































—<—) One Teush 
Polishes Your 
Nails for a Week! 


Wonderful! No buffing. Just a touch on each nail beauti- 
fies instantaneously with a rosy red lustre that Jasts a whole 
week. Soap and water don’t affect it. Wash dishes, dust, 


etc.—your nails stay nicely polished. To further introduce 
Mrs. Graham’s instantaneous Nail Polish, a full size 50c 
six months bottle will be sent prepaid for only 25c to those 
who order within 15 days. Mail 25c coin or stamps today. 


GERVAISE GRAHAM, 32 W. Illinois St., CHICAGO 











POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 




















AFTER 





a is for Tired Eyes. 
u r tf me Red Eyes—Sore Eyes 
—Granulated Eyelids 

Rests—Refreshes— Restores 
Murine is a Favorite Treatment for Eyes that feel dry and 
smart. Give your Eyes as much of your loving care as 
your Teeth and with the same regularity. Care for them. 

YOU CANNOT BUY NEW EYES! 
Murine Sold at Drug, Toilet and Optical Stores 

Ask Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, for Free Book 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Keep a Kodak Story of the Baby 


And, along with it, written on the film at the time, keep the dates and titles. How 
old was Baby when this was taken? Where were we the year that that was taken ? 
Such records mean a great deal when baby has begun outgrowing baby ways and time 
has begun playing tricks with memory. 

And to make an authentic, permanent record, on the negative, is a simple and almost 
instantaneous process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


All Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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\ FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 


Users of this white, pure soap are 
pleased, first, by the convenient oval 
shape of the cake, which fits the hand. 


Next, they appreciate its floating 
property and enjoy its rich, creamy, 
cleansing lather. 


Finally, they experience the sense 
of grateful refreshment which follows 
its use in toilet and bath. 


These agreeable qualities are due to 
PW 0 oes} am or- 0 0-3 10) X=) (<1 01 0 (0) 0 MEO) NO) 0 (0) (0-0 - 
terials, combined with expert soap-mak- 
ing skill. With all—Fairy Soap costs 
but 5c a cake. 


THE .K. FAIR BANK company 


‘*Have you.a 
little Fairy in 
your home?’”’ 


W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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